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Searchlight South Africa is an independent Socialist journal 
focussed on Southern Africa, but mindful of the broader world 
context. Searchlight South Africa will offer analyses from a 
critical Marxist standpoint, and will open its pages to debate on 
the central issues affecting the country. There will be place for 
articles on political economy, politics, and history, and for 
literary criticism and book reviews. 

The editors have differing views on events inside South 
Africa, and this needs no apology. There is need for debate, and 
for informed discussion on the many problems that face South 
Africa. But whatever our differences we are agreed that the 
struggle in South Africa is for socialism, and that the working 
class will form the vanguard in the movement to transform the 
country. The struggle is against capital, and in leading the 
forces that must replace the existing system by a socialist 
democracy, the working class will remove the oppressive 
regime, colour discrimination and class exploitation. We 
believe that our role in this struggle is not to dictate, nor to lay 
down the rules by which the struggle must be pursued. Rather, 
we see ourselves as engaged in a dialogue with those working 
for change, and to this end we will carry surveys and offer 
analyses that deepen an understanding of the forces at work in 
the country. We will discuss socialist theory, and show that 
events in South Africa are part of the wider struggle against 
capital, all ultimately aimed at building an international 
socialist commonwealth. 

The problems that have to be faced in reaching an 
understanding of the role of the working class face are legion. 
We have to confront the issues of nationalism, of religion, of 
racial domination and ethnic parochialism, and provide 
meaningful answers: we also have to remove all traces of 
stalinism from the struggle, since this poison makes a mockery 
of all that the revolution aspires to. 

We have a central view of positions we wish to defend, but only 
honest debate will allow us to understand on events as they 
unfold. For this we will offer not only articles on contemporary 


issues, but also on problems inside the history of struggle in 
South Africa, together with reprints of socialist writings that 
appeared in earlier publications. We need to regain our past, 
recognize the difficulties faced by earlier socialist thinkers, 
and understand their contributions in terms of the situation in 
which they found themselves. Only by absorbing the lessons 
they had to learn will we find the means to deepen our own 
understanding of the issues faced by socialists in South Africa 


today. 
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Articles and reviews (accompanied by Apple [any format] or 
IBM ASCII files on disc if possible), should be submitted to the 
editors, typed or printed out, in one-and-a-half, or double 
spacing. The editors will adopt a flexible policy on the length of 
submitted articles: ideally they should be between 3,000 and 
6,000 words, but longer pieces will be considered. Short articles 
(other than letters) will only be accepted if they are of 
exceptional interest. We will accept pseudonyms but, unless 
there is an obvious security risk, would like to know the author's 
identity. 

If substantial alterations would improve the article or review, 
the editors will communicate with the author before proceeding 
with publication. The editors reserve the right to alter grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, or obvious errors in the text. 

Where possible references should be included in the text (as in 
this issue), with all essential sources listed at the end of the 
article — giving author, title, publisher, and date. 

So far as possible, publication dates will be adhered to, and 
early submissions will ensure early inclusion. Letters 
commenting on recent articles in Searchlight South Africa, or 
relating to current events in South Africa, will be printed as 
soon as possible. These contributions should not exceed 1,000 
words. Reviews of books will be by invitation and must be ready 
for the following issue of the journal. 


Editorial 1 
INTRODUCING OURSELVES 


Continuity and Discontinuity on the Left 


Our readers might be puzzled by the illustration on our cover. 
What possible relevance could a flysheet for municipal 
elections in 1915 have for South Africa in September 1988? 
Furthermore, what was the International Socialist League 
(ISL), and who were these candidates? 

To the new generation of revolutionaries the names David 
Ivon Jones and Sidney Bunting probably mean nothing. What 
happened during the early days of the socialist movement in 
South Africa is known to only a few students or workers. Yet, the 
South African left has a long and proud record — even if there 
were times when the early socialists were grievously wrong in 
their interpretation of South African conditions. 

The left before the first World War brought together the trade 
union tradition of Europe, and the small, mainly emigre groups 
that carried to South Africa the ideologies of socialist groups in 
Europe. The Jews of eastern Europe adhered in the main to the 
Bund, and their concern seemed to have been focussed largely 
on what was happening in Tsarist Russia; but a few 
immigrants came to South Africa as adherents of the Bolshevik 
party. It also seems likely from fragmentary information about 
the newspapers received in the country that persons of Italian 
and German origin were adherents of socialist groups in the 
countries of their origin. Yet class struggles in South Africa, 
and in particular, the clash between (white) miners and the 
Chamber of Mines, gave rise to syndicalist and socialist groups 
rooted in South African conditions. 

There are few colonial countries of the time that can boast of 
socialists as committed as Olive Schreiner, champion of the 
workers and an ardent feminist; or of ‘Pickhandle’ Mary 
Fitzgerald who led the workers against mounted police 
(wielding pickhandles against a vicious local constabulary). 
And there were few centres in which the working class stood so 
valiantly against mineowners and government in a series of 
strikes, culminating in the general strikes of July 1913 and 
January 1914. 

Being South Africa, the struggles of pre-war days were 
divided along the colour line. This does not make them any less 
part of the history of the working class, even if racial division 
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weakened the impact of their campaigns and widened the gap 
between white and black workers. We have cause to celebrate 
the campaigns and strikes of 1913: the struggle by Free State 
women against the passes; the refusal of labourers to work at the 
Jaggersfontein diamond mine after the assault on, and death of, 
one of their comrades; and the mass strike of Indian indentured 
labourers in the coal mines and the sugar plantations. 

In 1915, during the First World War a group of men and 
women inside the all-white Labour Party declared their 
opposition to the government and the war it was fighting. These 
socialists called for the organization of black and white 
workers to struggle for the overthrow of the government and the 
establishment of a socialist society; and were amongst the first 
in the world to call for the establishment of a new International 
to oppose the imperialist war. 

Jones and Bunting, the two candidates whose photos are 
included on our cover, were particularly important in the 
history of socialism in South Africa. They were the first to call 
for the organization of black workers — at a time when trade 
unions were exclusively white, and the Labour Party believed in 
an apartheid which would remove all blacks from the towns. 
And it was Jones and Bunting, inside the International 
Socialist League, who took the lead in forming the first black 
trade union movement, the Industrial Workers of Africa. 

The ISL was small, and faced persecution at the hands of the 
police, the soldiers and young rowdies. Members were 
assaulted, and then prosecuted for having caused the affray by 
distributing leaflets, or voicing their ideas. Despite this, they 
persevered, laid the foundation of the Communist Party of South 
Africa (CPSA) in 1921, affiliated to the Communist 
International (or Comintern) and called for a socialist South 
Africa. 

In the early days of the communist movement, debates were 
conducted in public and printed in the party press, and in the 
process party members were educated. The later stultification 
that came in the era of Stalinism was unknown, and none was 
afraid to voice an opinion. The degeneration of the Comintern 
led to a clamp on open discussion, and members were expected to 
change course when so directed from above. The main attribute 
of a communist became the ability to mouth the latest slogan 
from Moscow, sing praise to Stalin and condemn all who dared 
to criticize the ‘leaders’. Many members who found this 
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intolerable dropped out of politics in disgust: a few joined with 
the Left Opposition in South Africa. Their history has yet to be 
told. 

We reprint some of the writings of Jones, and a debate 
conducted between Bunting and Jones in 1919 on the roles of 
black and white workers in the struggle for socialism in South 
Africa. These arguments were to influence party members 
during the Rand Revolt of 1922, and the faulty arguments of the 
time had a profound effect on the future of the CPSA. 

Alongside these documents we include an appraisal of Cecil 
Frank Glass, one of the first left oppositionist in the country. 
Glass was a founding member and leading official of the CPSA, 
and with his comrades sought clarification on the forces capable 
of transforming South Africa. His analysis of the Bulhoek 
massacre and other writings will be published in later issues of 
our journal, but like others he mis-read the role of the white 
workers in South Africa. However, Glass was a dedicated 
revolutionary, and he worked his way through the problems he 
confronted, finding his way to the working class struggle 
wherever he went. In the early 1930s he was posted to China as a 
press correspondent, and he was horrified by what he saw of 
Kuomintang brutality. The Kuomintang’s use of criminal 
gangs to destroy the workers’ movement has echoes today in the 
use of vigilante gangs to suppress the struggle in South Africa, 
but in the 1920s and early 1930s this was not yet a feature of South 
African police methods. But there was a parallel with events in 
South Africa in the Comintern’s demand that the Chinese 
communists collaborate with their own bourgeoisie and middle 
class in the ‘bloc of four classes’ and surrender their 
organizational independence. Following orders from Moscow 
they worked as loyal members of the Kuomintang. Glass 
witnessed the continued massacre of working class cadres by 
the Kuomintang and their criminal associates, and he joined 
with a small group of Chinese revolutionaries who tried to 
reconstruct the working class movement. The 
internationalism of Glass was in the best tradition of the 
Marxist movement, and we pay tribute to him by telling part of 
his story in these pages. 

As we have indicated, the Moscow connection in the 1920s and 
1930s led to tragedy for members of the CPSA. Leading 
members, who had devoted their lives to the struggle, were 
hounded out of the party. Nobody was safe from these 
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inquisitors, and an entire generation of communists was 
vilified and expelled. The first black general secretary of the 
CPSA, Albert Nzula, died mysteriously in the USSR, and an 
account of his demise is told as a logical conclusion of the 
critique of George Padmore, the black functionary of the 
Comintern before he later became the leading champion of Pan 
Africanism, Now that a monument to the victims of Stalin is to 
be erected in Moscow — as if that will restore them to life — we 
can ask: will the names of the South African victims be added to 
the list? 

The story of revolutionary endeavour in South Africa is one of 
sharp discontinuities. Breaks because of police harassment, 
and also because revolutionaries became disillusioned in what 
they saw or heard of Stalin’s Russia; breaks because people just 
became tired and lost hope; or breaks because it was easier to 
live comfortably without struggle. There were also those who 
found it easier to join with nationalists — whether black or 
white, and there were the traitors who accepted the pieces of 
silver offered them by the police. As a result, fresh generations 
had to learn anew, and the debates of the past were forgotten. The 
lessons that should have been learnt were lost. 

In the period of Stalinism the Marxist tradition was ruptured, 
Obedience to Comintern directives replaced Marxist thought, 
and slogans were tossed about by groups whose only concern 
was to curry favour from Stalin’s henchmen, There was no 
advancement of general theories and every ‘comrade’ was 
required to bow to the words of the leading clique in Moscow, 
Nor was there any place for serious and sustained study of local 
conditions, Marxism as a science ceased to exist or gave way to 
opportunism and falsification. 


What Remains? 


There has been a paucity of Marxist thinkers in South Africa, 
despite the fact that socialists like Jones had a perception of local 
and world events that went far beyond that of most of his 
contemporaries. The foundation he built stood the early 
communists in good stead, but with the defeat of the German 
working class after 1919, and the successive failures in China, 
Spain and elsewhere, revolutionary optimism gave way to 
cynicism. Attempts were made to reopen the old debates by the 
Trotskyists, and some notable writing appeared in journals 
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like Spark (1935-9). Copies were not easily available in South 
Africa when war broke cut, and many small groups started all 
over again, seeking theories that would inform them about the 
complex problems confronting revolutionary groups. 

One of our aims will be to relocate documents that have stood 
the test of time, even if their conclusions are debatable, and offer 
them to serious students of conditions in South Africa. In so 
doing, we believe that we will advance our understanding of the 
problems that beset revolutionaries today. Starting in No.2 we 
will reproduce items from Spark and provide an appraisal of 
some of its contributors. 

What then are the problems that have to be addressed? Firstly, 
we must offer an analysis of capitalist relations in South 
Africa. We must trace its development in the country, and 
examine the role of gold (the money commodity) in the evolution 
of the country since 1886/7. Starting in the 1880s as a backward 
outpost of world capital penetration, South Africa witnessed a 
devastating war and then emerged as a united country, still 
backward in many of its institutions, but placed at the very 
centre of world capitalist relations. Writing in 1922 from 
Moscow in the Communist International, Ivon Jones stated 
correctly: 


The gold mining industry of the Rand has been described as 
the fulcrum of world capital. Twenty years ago the old Boer 
republics became an obstacle to the Chamber of Mines, and the 
whole British army was requisitioned to blow them out of 
existence. 


Some of these truths have had to be rediscovered, but have not 
been advanced with Ivon Jones’s polemical thrust, and without 
spelling out the consequences. Jones did not necessarily draw 
the correct conclusions from his analysis, stil] believing that 
the white workers would be the force capable and willing to 
overthrow capital, but his overall perceptions were lost in the 
bleak period that followed the defeat of the white workers in 1922. 
In fact his article on the 1922 strike seems to have been forgotten. 
It will be reprinted in a later issue. 

An analysis of capitalism in South Africa must allow for a 
discussion of the role of racial discrimination as a factor in 
capital accumulation, in the development of a local bourgeoisie, 
in the industrialization of the country and in the splitting of the 
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working class along colour lines. In presenting this discussion 
we believe that our contributors have new things to say — but, as 
we said in an initial letter when we announced the launching of 
Searchlight South Africa, we will open our pages to informed 
debate on these topics. Only such discussion can allow for a 
clarification of these issues that seem to vex so many analysts of 
South Africa. Our only fear is that some readers will not 
respond to our challenges, and will stay silent. If that is indeed 
the case, then once again there will be discontinuity in the 
development of socialist theory, and that can only be to the 
detriment of those who are struggling to establish an 
independent socialist movement inside South Africa. 


A Socialist Movement in South Africa 


We do not underestimate the difficulty of building a 
revolutionary socialist party in South Africa. The Communist 
Party has already laid its ‘claim’ to being that party, and we 
have little doubt that they will follow the old Stalinist path and 
endeavour to stop any other group performing that task. Their 
cleaving to the Freedom Charter, their manipulation of the 
nationalist movement and political capitulation to it can only 
mean that they will oppose and sabotage any move towards 
socialism in South Africa. Once again they follow slavishly in 
the footsteps of Moscow, and they will back the USSR moves at 
‘disengagement’ — not in the interests of the working class, but 
as the satraps of Gorbachev's disengagement from Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

There is nothing to indicate that the Stalinists have changed 
their methods. They will use every means to remove any rivals, 
and will sabotage any movement they cannot control. But the 
SACP is only one of several forces that revolutionary groups 
have had to confront. Trade unionists and members of 
opposition groups fell victim of brutal ‘necklacing’ gangs 
during the uprising of 1984-87, and many militants were 
murdered in the vicious infighting between Buthelezi’s Inkatha 
and the UDF. There can be no excuse for these fatalities, and yet 
they are only the inverse side to the oppressive machinery of the 
South African state. It will be the duty of revolutionary groups to 
protect their members — both from the Stalinists and the 
nationalists as well as the army (with its policy of ‘total 
strategy’), the police force and its counter insurgency policy, the 
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vigilante gangs, and the state’s Joint Management Boards, all 
combining to smash any threat to capital’s supremacy in South 
Africa. 

The threat of physical destruction is real and must be 
confronted be the revolutionary movement. At the same time it 
must also be stressed that the greatest obstacle to the formation of 
revolutionary movement is the lack of Marxist training in 
South Africa. Although it is obvious that the bannings make it 
difficult to obtain many books, this obstacle can be overcome. 
Yet, there is little evidence that those who call themselves 
socialists have made a serious study of the original Marxist 
texts. We search in vain among the writings coming out of 
South Africa for evidence that there has been a serious study of 
either Capital or of the Grundrisse. Those who write from the left 
fall prey to ‘instant fashions’ coming out of Europe or America. 
Articles can be dated from references to Poulantzas, Althusser 
or Gramsci; quotations seem to be inserted as a substitute for 
theory, and the employment of words like ‘dialectics’ and 
‘essence’ are often no more than a cover for loose thinking. 

We fear that the paucity of theory among those who are 
struggling must act as a break on any assault on the state. We 
do not doubt the bravery of those who face the authorities and 
their armed forces, but bravery is not enough. There has to be 
clarity on objectives, and clarity on methods. There has got to be 
serious consideration of what is required, and critical appraisal 
of those movements that claim to offer leadership. Without 
theory struggle is blind, and by the same token, theory without 
struggle is empty. 

We believe that three principles must guide the working class 
in formulating its strategy. Firstly, that the working class is the 
universal class, and that only this class can provide the 
struggle with the social force needed to usher in socialism. Only 
the workers can lead the rest of the population towards the 
seizure of power, and the creation of a socialist society in which 
the primary aim will be to abolish all class differences. No 
other class is capable of providing a lead in the struggle to 
transform society, and only the working class is capable of 
putting an end to all discrimination. 

Secondly, we believe that in this era of decaying capital it is 
essential that revolutionaries understand the laws of motion of 
society — and that dialectics be understood as providing the key 
to such movement. Only then will the working class grasp the 
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nature of the enemies it confronts. Alongside the open 
repression used by the state, the ruling class will engage in 
phoney negotiations, in order to find a willing set of 
collaborators with whom, or through whom, it can continue to 
govern. As long as there is no organized working class force 
capable of challenging the state, the bourgeoisie will be able to 
manoeuvre without restraint, and frustrate moves to restructure 
South Africa. 

Thirdly, we believe that the struggle is not and cannot be 
confined to South Africa alone. Socialism can only exist as an 
international system, and talk of socialism in one district, one 
region, or even one country, is doomed to failure. However 
bravely the liberation movements fought in territories 
neighbouring South Africa, they could not transform their 
societies. They were always beholden to the superpowers — and 
always at their mercy. By the same token we believe that 
irrespective of the merits of SWAPO (and we have yet to see a 
meaningful programme for reconstructing Namibia) and no 
matter how long it battles on, there can be no economic 
independence for this impoverished society, and no social 
change, until there is complete emancipation in South Africa. 

The centrality of the working class as the force for change 
must determine the policy of all who have not lost faith in 
socialism. We reject the disillusioned voices of those who once 
believed that there was socialism in the eastern bloc, and now 
warn against working class leadership. It therefore came as no 
surprise to read Gavin Williams’s declaration in 
Transformation, No.6, that: 


The experiences of socialist countries, which are today facing 
more severe economic and political crises than their capitalist 
counterparts, suggests that we need to be more cautious, and 
more critical before advancing socialism as a slogan and 
counterpoising it to nationalist and democratic demands. 


Indeed, if there was socialism in the USSR, or in eastern 
Europe, or China (and what about Cuba, Nicaragua, Ethiopia, 
and so on?), we would have to pause. But was there socialism in 
the USSR where the workers were stripped of all power, where the 
economy is in a mess and there is talk of reintroducing market 
forces and unemployment, and where the rulers — led by Stalin 
— could wipe out millions of men, women, and children, and 
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have all Lenin’s comrades condemned to death as Nazi agents? 
Was there socialism in China, where people could be ruthlessly 
exterminated for holding views contrary to that of the 
leadership? And where is the socialism in Ethiopia which 
oppresses the Eritrean people? or the socialism of other statelets 
which claim that title? 

The meaning of socialism must be examined afresh, 
particularly now that it is clear that there was never such a 
system in Europe or Asia, and certainly not in Africa or Latin 
America. In presenting a profile of Padmore, mentor of Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana (how many of the younger generation in 
South Africa even remember his name?), we have begun the 
long task of opening up the meaning of real transformation in 
the former colonial world, and showing that change can not 
become effective until there is a link between the struggles of the 
former colonial world with that of the workers of Europe, Asia, 
and the USA. 

Each country will face its own unique problems, and in South 
Africa we must envisage attempts at stifling our struggle from 
across the world. When Ivon Jones spoke of the gold industry as 
being ‘the fulcrum of world capital’, he was also warning the 
South African workers that they faced the combined might of 
world capital, prepared to fight for the control of the gold supply. 
That must make the struggle in South Africa more bitter than 
elsewhere, and make the South African revolution the fulcrum 
of the world struggle for socialism. 


The Position Now 


We have used the language of struggle in this introduction, 
because it is unreal to speak of South Africa since 1984 without 
absorbing the experience of four years of bitter fights, in the 
factories and mines, in the townships, and in the countryside. 
Whether the focus was wages, or rents, or schooling, there has 
been continuous upsurge across the country. The demands have 
been for control of the township administration, for a living 
wage and the right to organize, for an end to phoney (or indeed 
no) representation in government. The struggles have been 
conducted by youth groups, by community organizations, by 
student councils, by trade unions and by political groupings. 
But the struggle has not had an effective leadership, or a 
strategy. In fact groups have fought each other and struggled for 
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local supremacy, in the trade unions, the townships, the squatter 
camps, and the so-called Homelands. The newspapers have 
been littered with the names of groups, small and large, which 
assumed some prominence locally or nationally: the 
‘comrades’; the Youth Congress; the UDF and Azapo; the 
Inkatha movement and the ANC; trade unions and trade union 
federations. 

The struggle which should lead to clear cut political and class 
alignments have been muddied by the vague populist leanings 
of so many of the movements, with their catch-all policies. We 
are in favour of a united struggle against oppression, but must 
insist that the workers maintain their organizational 
independence. Unification on an all-class basis can only 
confuse issues, and open the way to middle class control. We 
believe that the middle class — and they are the ones who control 
Inkatha, and the ANC/UDF, the PAC and Azapo — lack a social 
programme that can bring meaningful change for the people. 
Indeed this class would rather unleash sectional fights (Inkatha 
vs the UDF; Azapo vs the UDF, and so on) and use the necklace 
or the knobkerrie to settle accounts with opponents. 

Yet, despite our belief that socialism will only be won through 
revolution, we cannot continue to call, in season and out, for 
strikes, for boycotts and for revolts. In the present period of 
downturn, such calls can only exhaust the people, and false 
slogans (as in the summons to make townships ungovernable) 
can only lead to defeat and disillusionment. There are times 
when a responsible leadership must know how to call on the 
people for restraint, so that they can regain their strength for the 
next confrontation. Without surrendering the right to go into 
battle when the people rise again, it is essential the correct 
transitional slogans be advanced after a defeat, or in a period of 
relative political quiet. 

It seems that the correct slogan in the present period would be 
for the convening of a Constituent Assembly, at which 
representatives from town and country, from factories and 
communities, from young and old, meet to put forward their 
demands. This is not an alternative to struggle, nor will it 
produce the socialist society we demand. In fact, there must be 
no illusion that the ruling class will allow such a gathering: but 
by raising the slogan now it might be possible to stop secret 
discussions behind the backs of the people, and prevent a sell out 
by sections of the nationalist or trade union movement. 
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For the same reason we believe that it is time the workers 
called on the ANC to stop its senseless campaign of bombing. 
The atrocities perpetrated by the police and the army must not be 
repeated by those who claim that their objective is freedom. 
Instead of advancing the struggle, the activities of these 
guerrillas only distract from serious campaigning, But even 
more important, socialism has never been won through the 
activities of guerrilla armies. Only the mobilization of 
workers, who will learn how to wield guns, when the time 
comes, can achieve a socialist society. If we cannot learn from 
the failures of the struggles in Viet Nam, Cambodia, and even 
China, we will have learnt nothing, and will only leave it to 
future generations of Gavin Williams (if such is to be our fate) 
to bemoan the failure of the new ‘socialist states’. 


Searchlight South Africa 


In deciding to launch this new journal, we hope to carry forward 
and further the work of those journals that raised the message of 
revolution in the past. Our success will depend on our ability to 
analyse issues as they arise, and provide meaningful answers 
to those who are struggling inside South Africa. The response 
we received from friends who sent us donations and 
subscriptions, and promised us articles in the future, means that 
we can be certain of producing several issues. We trust that as 
more contributions arrive we will be able to ensure a long life 
But to be meaningful in our analyses we need writers who can 
spotlight the major problems as they emerge in the southern pari 
of the continent of Africa. Our current issue was put together by 
a few writers, and for this we believe we owe our readers some 
apology. We do not mean to hog the pages of Searchlight South 
Africa, although we will be around to have our say. We are in 
the hands of our potential contributors, and we believe that they 
will not be silent. Only in this way can we hope to offer a way 
forward. 
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PERESTROIKA A LA 
P.W.BOTHA 


Brian Oswin 


[Note: In compiling this report several books and articles were 
consulted. Some are listed at the end of the article. I have 
borrowed freely from these sources, but have given my own 
interpretation. The use of the word perestroika, or recon- 
struction, borrowed from the Russian, is not fortuitous. ] 


Botha’s Economic Package 


At the opening of Parliament in Cape Town in 1988, P.W. Botha 
announced an economic package to ‘reconstruct’ South Africa’s 
economy, and reverse the depression that was said to have 
affected the country since 1969. Its net effect, if implemented, 
will be to dismantle the extensive state holdings in key sectors 
of the economy. There is an irony in having these measures 
proposed by a Nationalist president, because it was these 
government controls of the economy that were used initially to 
advance ‘Afrikaner’ financial interests. 

The new economic measures won the approval of all sections 
of big business (English, Afrikaner, Indian and other) and 
bound finance capital and the government closer together. It is 
in the interest of capital that the programme is carried out, and 
this will require the continued rule of the Botha government. 
For this it is necessary that the black working class be pacified, 
and that the right wing Conservative Party be contained. 
Pacification of the blacks and containment of the whites are 
complementary processes, but unable to influence the latter, 
capital will engage the ANC and the black trade unions in 
discussions and negotiations. We have little doubt that capital 
will find its Judases inside the trade unions — and if it does, the 
struggle will be set back for years to come. 

It is quite obvious why South African capital is so delighted 
with Botha’s package. Their British counterparts were equally 
pleased with the same policy as carried out by the British 
government. State assets have been stripped and handed over at 
a discount to private monopolies (absurdly described as 
‘privatisation’); state expenditure has been cut by reducing the 
work force; and salaries and wages in the public services have 
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been frozen. Furthermore, capital expenditure in the 
government sector has been pruned, purchase taxes increased, 
and private companies are to take over and control toll roads. 

For the finance houses, from the Anglo American Corporation 
downward, vast new possibilities have opened up. Over and 
above their acquisition of firms and banks (including 
Barclays) unloaded to meet the demands of sanctions 
campaigners, they will end the day with control of electricity 
(Escom), the railways and harbours, the metal industry (Iscor), 
the gas supply, the post office, the Industrial Development 
Corporation and so on. Furthermore, the slashing of public 
expenditure should limit the rising tax demands, and that too 
pleases big business. 

Although South Africa is not noted for its ‘social welfare’ or 
state funded provisions, the wage freeze will inevitably lead to 
staff shortages and cuts in health services, education, transport 
systems (both road and rail), and in government services and 
local amenities. Only the police, the prisons, and armed forces 
will benefit. 

Half a million white workers (one-third of all whites in 
employment) are in the public sector, and the wage freeze, which 
takes no account of inflation, will lower their standard of living 
considerably. The new measures will move them ever further to 
the right, and they will find their way to the Conservative Party 
and the neo-fascist Afrikaner Resistance Movement, or AWB. 

The black trade unions have until now opposed the new 
measures, saying that there would be increased unemployment, 
with more workers walking the streets, if not forced out of the 
towns. The effect on the living standards of whites pales into 
insignificance against the impact on blacks. In 1986 there were 
almost one million black workers employed in the public sector 
of the economy — twice as many as in the mining industry. 
Although the upper sector of the civil service (all white) will get 
their annual increments, this does not apply to blacks, and they 
face either redundancy or a lowered standard of living, with 
inflation for the lower income groups running at 17.5% (and 
food at 25%). 

Nor is there any respite for the black middle class. The Botha 
government needs the political support of the white middle class, 
and this precludes any significant advance by their black 
counterparts. There will be no basic change in the political 
structure of the country. Even the ‘concessions’ made to black 
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business enterprises (once considered central to the 
stabilization of the country) are confined to Group Areas, as are 
the activities of the black petty bourgeoisie. 


What Is This ‘Reconstruction’? 


In seeking the cause of South Africa’s economic decline there is 
little sense in pointing to the extended drought — from 1982 
extending to 1986 in some regions — even if this did deepen the 
crisis. From 1976 (just before the Soweto revolt) the country went 
into recessions, with a negative growth rate, and there was a 
0.1% recorded growth through 1977. Manufacturing output (in 
volume terms) fell in 1977, and there was a massive capital 
outflow. There was a balance of payment problem, and inflation 
was soaring. This can only be ascribed to the spending boom in 
South Africa that was only met by massive imports. There had 
always been large scale imports into South Africa, both of 
consumer and producer goods — but there was nothing to match 
the spending spree that followed the floating of the gold price 
between 1971 and 1973, and the concurrent credit boom in the 
west. The massive expansion of the consumer market in 
America and Europe was designed to postpone the inevitable 
depression: in South Africa the same drive only led to increased 
inflation and a balance of payments crisis. 

Faced with an economy that needed immediate stimulation in 
the early 1980s, the government embarked on a disastrous fiscal 
policy. First and foremost the government erred in its belief that 
the price of gold that had risen (since 1971) would continue 
rising, when in fact it had passed its peak price early in 1980 (in 
the region of $800 an ounce) and tumbled to below $400. When the 
gold price was rising to its peak, government spending, luxury 
imports, and consumption rose dramatically. Money borrowed 
abroad on the premiss of a continued rise in gold prices left the 
country saddled with debts it could not afford. Secondly, the 
lifting of controls on the currency in 1983 allowed market forces 
to determine the value of the Rand, opening it to external 
pressures (economic and political) and a massive fall in its 
exchange rate. This pushed up the cost of imports still further 
and led to galloping inflation. The favoured remedy by some 
economists, was to cut government spending — the very cure 
that is now eating into, if not destroying, the livelihood of so 
many. 
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In mid-1984 the value of the Rand had fallen by over 25% to 
about 60 USA cents, and most businesses with large overseas 
debts lost heavily, because few had insured against such a 
contingency. When the government responded by raising taxes 
and interest rates (in August 1984), business went into even 
steeper decline and foreign investment dried up. 

The economic problem cannot be dissociated from the political 
struggles that were shaking the country. International 
investors, ever sensitive to regional ‘upsets,’ moved their capital 
whenever and wherever there were signs of local instability. 
Capital was moved out of South Africa when the Nationalists 
came to power in 1948, and there were withdrawals of capital 
after Sharpeville, after Soweto, and after the rent riots of 1984. 
The ‘answer’ to the more recent riots was the military’s ‘total 
strategy,’ aimed at mobilising the (white) population against 
internal revolt. Not without reason, it was claimed that the 
strategy would preserve the ‘system of free enterprise’. 

Foreign investors were not convinced. The Rand continued 
on its downward spiral and dropped to below 35 USA cents in 
July 1986. Yet, although it was hoped that this (favourable) 
exchange rate would boost exports, this did not happen to any 
great extent. The few who did benefit were the mining houses 
producing minerals for which there was a continued demand on 
the world market: gold, platinum, coal and diamonds, and 
strategic metals like chromium. In 1985 alone the value of 
exports from the mining industry rose by a massive 36%. 

It seems unnecessary here to add that the drop in living 
standards, rising unemployment, and the increased charge for 
amenities (from rent through transport) led to a new wave of 
boycotts, strikes, and political protests. Precisely what factors 
generated specific complaints is not easily discernible, but the 
political ‘solutions’ proposed by Botha’s government, in 
particular the new tricameral constitution, only worsened the 
situation. Each new outburst of violence — from the black 
communities or work force, or from the army and police force — 
increased the difficulties in raising foreign loans, and led to a 
further drop in foreign investment. In August 1985 the 
government was forced to suspend that repayment of foreign 
loans, and announced that only interest would be paid. Only the 
intervention of Swiss banker Fritz Leutwiler in February 1986 
prevented the government being placed under even greater 
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pressure — and the banks abroad agreed to the extension of the 
moratorium in March 1986. 

The epicentre of the crisis was not in South Africa, but in the 
recession that was affecting the world at large. There had been 
obvious economic difficulties acress the Atlantic, extending 
back to the sharp inflationary rise of 1971 to 1979; followed by the 
impact of two sharp rises in oil prices in 1979 and 1987. There 
was a general world-wide drop in production, and a defaulting 
on loan repayments by Mexico and other states. To stave off 
depression the US found ‘Reaganomics’: that is, debt funded 
production financed by foreign capital, and state spending on 
arms and ‘star-wars’ programmes. Consumerism gripped the 
money markets, credit cards ‘bought the world’, and share 
prices rose out of all proportion to actual production figures. The 
‘Yuppies’ became well recognised figures, and speculation and 
fraud marched hand in hand in the share market. It could not 
last. The more obvious ‘inside dealers’ were exposed, and then, 
when the ‘bubble’ burst in October 1987, share prices collapsed. 

There was a rash of ready excuses during this period: oil price 
rises, inflation and indebtedness of ‘third world’ countries, the 
collapse of world commodity prices, and so on. But how absurd to 
ascribe the collapse to such secondary matters. The depression 
was predicted long before these issues came to the fore, and 
theorists had shown that the crash arose from within the 
structure of capital. For capital to survive and thrive, 
accumulation must be continuous — and when the rate of profit 
falters or falls such accumulation grinds to a halt. During the 
post war decades capital found outlets in which the rate of profit 
even seemed to be rising, mainly because capital was diverted to 
areas of highly exploited labour. 

Industry shifted increasingly to regions outside Europe, and 
in Britain and elsewhere manufacturing industries were 
allowed to decline, and their place taken by service industries. 
The centre of manufacture had shifted, and Japan, Korea, 
Taiwan, and elsewhere became the new producers of value. 
Capital from the west eschewed industry, and was prefer- 
entially invested in currency markets, in servicing, in real 
estate, or in finance houses. Manufacturing was a poor last in 
most cases, and this was the real crisis in the west. 
Consequently, there were crises in the balances of payments, 
creditor countries went into debt, and many former colonial 
countries were unable to repay their debts. There were new 
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crises in the metropolitan countries as local goods were 
undercut by imports from Asia (and in particular Japan) and 
this led to threats of protectionism and tariff wars. 

Nonetheless, South Africa was cushioned. Because the price of 
gold has risen far faster than the value of the dollar has fallen, 
the gold producers made enormous profits, and the royalties and 
taxes accruing to the state from gold has allowed South Africa to 
repay some of its debts (following the debacle of 1986). This only 
affected one section of the population, and while the black 
communities battled with falling real wages, the speculators 
and money changers profited. There was a boom on the 
Johannesburg stock exchange, and consumer spending rose 
dramatically. The Rand continued its decline, inflation went 
unchecked, and in desperation there was a new clamp down on 
imports and on currency exchange in August 1988. 


Political Consequences of the Crisis 


Like Gorbachev in the USSR, Botha has seen the need, desperate 
in its urgency, to get the economy functioning. Unlike 
Gorbachev Botha has not needed to question the use of market 
forces, because he has always been committed to the defence of 
capitalism. Also unlike Gorbachev there will be no attempt to 
appeal to glasnost (or openness of comment): because the South 
African regime is sealed to those who offer real alternatives. 

It is doubtful whether there can be real perestroika (or 
reconstruction) in the USSR, and glasnost will always be 
partial under the present regime in that country. However, 
despite the obvious differences between the two regimes, and the 
different positions they occupy in world power struggles, there is 
a need in both countries to revive their respective economies. My 
aim in this article is to turn the Searchlight on South Africa, but 
that cannot ignore parallels with other countries — nor view the 
issues in South Africa as unique. 

The problem facing the USSR in trying to mobilise its 
economy, lies in the ability to secure the co-operation of the work 
force in particular, and the population in general. But if this 
involves the reintroduction of market forces, the conditions of 
the Soviet working class must be bleak — because they then face 
the prospect of unemployment; the end of subsidised housing, 
transport, and basic foods; and a reduction, if not elimination, 
of social services. The position in South Africa is obviously 
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different. Market forces prevail, unemployment is rife, there 
are few subsidised facilities, and social welfare services are 
sparse. The so-called move by Botha and his government to 
political ‘reforms’ is predicated by the need to win some support 
from a population that has been thoroughly alienated. The 
question posed by the new economic package is whether it can 
win more support than previous policies provided. 

The inevitable reduction of social welfare provisions that 
flows from the Botha package must antagonise ever larger 
sections of the white petty bourgeoisie and working class. They 
will turn in larger numbers to the Conservative party, and 
become the main opposition force in the white parliament. Their 
strength will be bolstered by the support they win from the police 
force and army. Without large scale funding from big capital, 
this force cannot take effective power — but in the event of a 
deepening crisis, and fears of black political gains, they could 
secure the backing of sections of capital, and the balance of 
forces could be changed dramatically. 

The black population will suffer even greater hardship from 
the new proposals. Their fragile standard of living, much of it 
only won after intensive trade union struggle, will be eroded by 
inflation and will make new struggles imperative. The 
workers will need to recognise that this is the real limit to 
‘workerism’, and that capitalist relations of production have to 
be overthrown, At the same time, there must be increased 
tension in the townships as higher rents are extracted — and the 
rent boycott is brought under control, and transport costs 
increase. Once again, it is not possible to surmise where the 
flash point will be found: in the factories? in the schools where 
conditions will deteriorate? over rents? in the attempts to restore 
the authority of community councils? in the imposition of new 
political institutions? or even in the eruption of some new riot in 
the wake of an accident in deteriorating transport services? 
Whatever the issue over which a struggle (or struggles) erupt, 
behind it there will be the worsening living conditions of a 
population that must cry out: ‘We have had enough!’ 

It is not possible to read the thoughts of government ministers 
— but it must not be thought that they act mindlessly. They are 
aware of the reaction that must follow the economic measures 
they have now set out, and it is this that has led to the measures to 
proscribe the activities of eighteen political organizations, and 
introduce legislation to curtail the actions of trade unions. The 
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restrictions placed on community and industrial organizations 
are prophylactic, as well as being a sop to the right wing 
electorate. 

South Africa will continue to act as the predatory force, 
striking against neighbouring regimes in order to destabilize 
them — and obviously to protect its system against potential 
enemies. But its position depends as much on foreign power 
struggles, as on its own resources. The end-game being played 
out between the USA and the USSR over flashpoints in Asia and 
Latin America also affects southern Africa. In the horse 
dealing now taking place, in which the Russian ‘threat’ will be 
seen as receding, South Africa will appear less important as the 
‘bastion against communism’. Yet, it is a country which still 
supplies a substantial part of the west’s gold supply, and stands 
firm as a proponent of capitalism. 

Economic and political pressures will be exerted on the 
government to force those minimal concessions that will 
provide greater stability, and ensure the safety of capital. 
Whether this can succeed must be the focus of another article in 
which the absurdity of sanctions is considered. What is clear is 
that the next phase of the country’s development will depend on a 
mix of local tensions and foreign concerns — and in this, the 
attempt to get the country out of its economic difficulties must 
play a central part. Foreign capital is not unaware of the 
delicacy of the situation in South Africa, and its every move will 
be directed at maintaining the hegemony of capital. The 
working class movement must keep this firmly in mind in 
determining its policies. 
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NEVER QUIET ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT: ANGOLA, 
NAMIBIA, SOUTH AFRICA, 
AND THE BIG POWERS 


Brian MacLellan 


Talks in London, Brazzaville, and Cairo, talks in New York 
and Geneva; talks in which government representatives from 
America, Cuba, South Africa and Angola met to decide what 
deal could (or could not) be imposed on the peoples of Angola and 
Namibia. In this backroom diplomacy, from which all but a few 
were excluded, the powers that be bargained over 
disengagement in Angola, and ‘freedom for Namibia’. While 
this charade was being played out predatory South African 
forces swept across the Angolan countryside, killing thousands 
of innocent peasants, and only stopped when they faced severe 
casualties in their own ranks. In Namibia, where a cease fire 
had not been discussed, South African soldiers terrorised, and 
continue to terrorise, the population of Ovamboland. 

There is little information about what was actually said at the 
talks, but that is of little importance. The negotiations that 
actually mattered did not take place in London, nor 
Brazzaville, nor Cairo, nor in New York or Geneva: those that 
did matter took place in private, between representatives of the 
two super-powers — the USA and the USSR — and of this there 
has been a blanket silence. What has still to be disclosed are the 
contents of the largely unpublicized meetings between Chester 
Crocker, the latter day Kissinger, and the Soviet deputy foreign 
minister, Anatoly Adamishin. But what is known is that the 
USSR, whose disengagement from the major scenes of conflict 
lies behind the sudden eruption of ‘peace’, did not have any 
delegates at the cross-continental conferences. Only when 
details of the bargaining over Afghanistan, Viet Nam, Korea 
and Cambodia, are disclosed, will the truth emerge on what was 
decided for southern Africa. 

In examining the talks over Angola and Namibia, one issue 
is beyond doubt: the USSR has been forced by near economic 
collapse to withdraw its forces from the major global 
flashpoints. The USA on the other hand has conceded little, and 
has either strengthened its strategic and/or its economic 
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position in Asia, or has found a means to re-enter positions from 
which it was driven so ignominiously at the end of the Viet Nam 
war. 

Although the situation can only be understood in global terms, 
the concern in this article is the conflict on the South African 
borders. In this thirteen year war, fought on the fields of Angola 
and Namibia, the super-powers have had little concern for the 
local inhabitants. The war that has been waged in these 
territories has been viewed in terms of super-power logistics, 
with the USSR (and its Cuban allies) lining up behind a 
government that has little popular support — and the USA 
together with South Africa (and China at one stage) manip- 
ulating, if not controlling, the tribal army of UNITA in their bid 
to control the mineral rich Angolan countryside. 

Any solution other than that imposed by the two super-powers 
is not possible, although the two junior partners in the conflict — 
Cuba and South Africa — can be used to ensure that the fighting 
does not cease. Chester Crocker has announced that the ‘civil 
war’ in Angola is not covered by the talks, and Pretoria has said 
that it will continue to maintain security in Namibia with its 
armed forces. Also, both these mini-powers have their own 
pretensions in the region. Cuba, which has provided the troops to 
support the Angolan (MPLA) government, seeking a sphere of 
influence, and possibly some reward from the oil rich Angolan 
state; South Africa with its control of Angolan diamonds, and 
its own search for strategic minerals. More than this, South 
Africa sees itself as the regional super-power and is prepared to 
defy the USA in its bid for local supremacy. 

The Angolan government, as one of the aggrieved parties, is 
represented at the talks, but its presence can only conceal its 
weakness. Its main resources are controlled by American and 
South African multinationals, and after the exhausting war — 
and its indebtedness as a result of that war — the government 
will become the pawn of the super powers. For the Namibian 
people, over whom the war has been ostensibly fought, there is no 
place at the talks. They are the pawns of the pawns, and SWAPO 
(the South West African People’s Organisation), which claims 
to represent the Namibian peoples will undoubtedly become the 
puppet government of the South African regime — or suffer the 
fate that overtook the governments of Lesotho and Swaziland. 
The immediate victor has been the South African regime, which 
will continue its domination of the sub-continent, assist in the 
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subversion of Angola (if that should be necessary) and 
maintain its hegemony throughout the region. 

To claim that the foreign powers have no right to talk about the 
fate of small nations would be naive in this era of super-power 
politics. This is the ‘reality’ dictated by the mega-powers, and 
this manipulation of the smaller nations will only cease when a 
working class movement emerges, freed of the cloak of 
stalinism, and able to raise again the banner of socialism. This 
is a harsh message that must be repeated until the workers in the 
dependencies learn that their fate is connected with the world 
wide struggle for socialism. The alternative, as is once again 
demonstrated by these perambulating talks in London/ 
Brazzaville/Cairo/New York/Geneva is that years of struggle 
are brought to nought by the Chester Crockers, Castros, 
Gorbachevs, and Bothas. 

While the talks went on, and for the foreseeable future, men, 
women and children have been dying in Namibia and Angola. 
More than that, people are being murdered in the regions that lie 
on the borders of South Africa. With a cynicism that belies any 
intention of surrendering power in any of the regions it 
controls, South Africa sends its agents into the ‘Front Line 
States,’ sabotaging or destroying almost at will. And to 
underline its killing power, foreign minister Pik Botha has 
now openly disclosed that South Africa has (or can make) the 
atom bomb. 

The South Africans were present at the talks, but it must not be 
thought that terms were agreed to lightly by Pretoria. As long as 
the South Africans were victorious in the battlefields of Angola, 
they were unwilling to concede an inch. It was only because the 
South African army and its UNITA satraps were locked in 
indecisive battle against the armed forces of Angola, SWAPO 
and the Cuban forces, that ‘peace’ talks were agreed to. 


The Battles in Angola 


This is the second time that the South African army has been 
stopped in Angola. On the first occasion, soon after the fall of the 
Portuguese colonial administration, and the assumption of 
power by the MPLA government, South African forces swept 
across Angola. On that occasion they were forced to retreat when 
the US dithered, and withdrew its support. Now, once again, the 
South Africans were stopped in its assault on Cuito Cuanavale. 
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The South African army lost air supremacy, and suffered its 
first serious (white) casualties. Furthermore, by the beginning 
of June, columns of the Angolan army (FAPLA) had moved to 
within ten miles of the Namibian border, and Cuban planes 
were used to bomb Calueque. 

Such large movements of troops and armour in support of the 
Angolan government has required logistical regroupment, and 
the South Africans bought time by agreeing to talks. The UNITA 
forces, whose supply route to South Africa (through Namibia) 
was threatened, had to be relocated to bases near Zaire, where 
they would have access to US supplies with which to re-open the 
offensive — and threaten the oil wells of Cabinda. 

The role of Zaire has become increasingly apparent since 
early 1986. The government of Mobuto Sese Seko has been 
accorded a pivotal position in the struggle by the USA. Zaire’s 
supposed independence of foreign rule makes any 
manoeuvering less vulnerable to OAU criticism. Through the 
Zairian connection, UNITA can expect highly sophisticated 
military equipment to take control of the skies over all Angola. 
The long history of military involvement in the Congo stretches 
back to its war-time extraction of uranium, and its direct 
military operations in the early 1960s. The US maintained its 
connection with Zaire, and the joint US/Zairian military 
exercises held during April-May 1988 was the outcome of two 
years of careful and secret preparation by the US, for the 
building of its main base, for military intervention in the sub- 
continent of Africa. 


The Exercise In ‘Detente’ 


South Africa has now announced that it is withdrawing its 
troops from Angola. Nothing is said about restitution for the 
thousands murdered in the fighting, nor for the material 
damage inflicted on the southern half of Angola. Nor should it 
be believed that this is an end to the war. What has altered has 
been the nature of the fighting. The South Africans will now 
operate as they have done in Mozambique after the Nkomati 
accord. There will be support for ‘rebel’ forces; raids in ‘hot 
pursuit’; commando groups operating covertly to destroy 
‘enemy’ positions inside Angola 

All this will undoubtedly be criticised at the UN, and the 
super-powers will weep crocodile tears — but this will only be a 
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front, behind which the USA will continue its aid for UNITA, 
and the region will remain the plaything of the western powers. 
This can be the only result of the secret talks between Crocker 
and Adamishin. In later issues of Searchlight South Africa we 
will provide fuller details of some of the wheeler-dealer deals 
for establishing an American sphere of influence throughout the 
region, with South Africa as the junior partner. That will 
include a survey of the many business deals struck directly 
between the USSR and South Africa over diamonds and gold, 
and the reputed talks over a number of issues between Moscow 
and Pretoria — all neatly covered in the west by the barrage of 
‘anti-communist’ propaganda from the South African 
government. 

What is instructive, in terms of current talks, was Crocker’s 
attempts to convene a meeting in early 1988, during a lull in the 
battle for Cuito Cuanavale. South Africa’s Pik Botha refused to 
attend, ostensibly because UNITA would not be represented at 
the meeting. Yet, within four months, the top South African 
foreign ministry official, Neil van Heerden, himself a veteran 
of supply operations for the rebel anti-government force, the 
MNR in Mozambique and of the Nkomati agreement, was in 
London for the first round of four party talks over Angola and 
Namibia 

What pressures (or promises) were made to the South Africans 
to produce this change of heart? Was it indeed the casualties 
suffered by the SADF, or was it perhaps that there has been some 
weariness with the war that has led to new thinking by sections 
of the armed forces in Pretoria? 

For the first time in their history, the South Africans have had 
to arm significant numbers of blacks for the war in Angola/ 
Namibia. The men recruited for the army, like soldiers 
everywhere, probably had little thought of the political implic- 
ations of becoming involved in a war. The understanding was 
soon forced on them that they were just cannon fodder for 
Pretoria’s grand designs on Cuito Cuanavale. The situation 
was cogently described in the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, in its annual Strategic Survey published in 
May 1988: 


Ino longer] can the SADF leadership be confident that its 
ethnic Namibian units, which make up some two-thirds of its 
forces in Namibia, will engage effectively in conventional 
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warfare. In October 1987 members of the 101 (Kaokoland) and 
202 (Kavango) battalions rebelled after being deployed into 
Angola to defend UNITA against regular Angolan forces. 
These were the first such incidents reported amongst black 
units, which had previously been deployed on counter- 
insurgency operations against SWAPO. South African 
officials, while denying reports of a mutiny by hundreds of 
black soldiers, acknowledged that 47 members of one 
battalion had been discharged, and that 27 members of the 
other had protested about the way they were being treated 
(pp.194-5). 


Resister, the journal of the Committee on South African War 
Resistance, puts the number of mutineers rather higher — 400 in 
the 101 Battalion alone. Quoting other sources, it said that 
nearly 100 soldiers were dismissed as a result of mutinies. In 
December 1987, Resister drew one conclusion: 


When SWATF [South West African Territorial Force] troops 
refuse to fight, white national servicemen will be put into the 
front line. And they might have to go in without air cover — 
the Air Force cannot afford to lose more Mirages, which are 
irreplaceable because of the arms embargo. 


It would be wrong to read too much into an event about which 
there is scant information, but the authorities must have been 
more concerned about the impact of mutinies, small as they 
were, than the loss of military hardware. The South African 
army, and with it, the entire authority of the state, would face a 
serious crisis if discontent among the troops got out of hand. 

Equally significant has been the 48 hour stay-away by 
Namibian workers, in response to the call from the National 
Union of Namibian Workers: firstly, in support of the school 
students who have been demanding the removal of South 
African military bases near schools in Ovamboland; secondly, 
for an end to the deployment of the counter-insurgency unit 
Koevoet [Crowbar] in the townships; and thirdly, the release of 
all detainees. 

The issue is closely related to the military situation, with 
soldiers accused of abducting youth (either to force them to serve 
in the army, or to exact revenge on the least protected part of the 
population in retaliation for SWAPO attacks), and to the 
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positioning of Koevoet forces designed to suppress discontent 
throughout the region, 

School strikes started in March, when 700 students are 
reported to have gone home after a military raid on their school. 
Claiming that there can be no safety until the military camps 
were relocated, the youth have refused to return to the classroom. 
This won the support of their parents, and other students 
followed. By June, some 50,000 students were away from school, 
and the strike called by the unions was the next step in the 
campaign against army control. 

This was a historic move by the workers, and although there 
can be little chance that their protest will be heeded, this must 
have demonstrated to all but the blind, that the civilian 
population has reached the end of its tether. 


What Next? 


Despite the encouraging news that soldiers, workers and the 
youth have taken steps to show their displeasure with the 
situation, there can be few illusions that the South African 
government will tamely withdraw. They might prefer 
‘peaceful’ control, and they might wish to withdraw their troops 
— but they will only be moved by massive pressures, or if they 
can a formula which will allow them to retain control on their 
north-western border. Nor have we any faith in the Moscow 
summit. Here too, the small territories are no more than pawns 
in the hands of the ‘grand-masters’. They are to be manipulated 
and sacrificed in the end-game play. 

There was a time, not long back, when some observers on the 
so-called left still proclaimed their faith in the Soviet Union as 
the champion of liberation. To believe that the stalinist 
machine, used so effectively in eastern Europe as an 
instrument of counter-revolution, could act as a liberating force 
is laughable. We doubt whether there are many such people left. 
That might lead to the biggest advance yet achieved: at least the 
workers will have understood that they have to rely on their own 
resources. But there are still illusions about the advances that 
must come when ‘national liberation’ is achieved. 

No crystal ball is needed to predict what the future holds for 
Angola. Even if it was assured of peace it would face vast 
problems in restoring its economy, repaying its debts, and 
restoring its infra-structure. But it is not assured of peace. In 
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fact the civil war will be intensified, and with the South African 
withdrawal, attention will no longer be focussed on this 
territory. The USA can get on with its covert war in order to 
secure for itself a completely compliant government — unless 
that is, the MPLA government is willing to accept the mantle of 
subordination. 

But it is the question of Namibia that seems to befuddle most 
observers. Taking their cue from SWAPO spokesmen the 
supporters of ‘liberation’ all look forward to the great tomorrow 
when Namibia will be free. There is still no certainty that the 
South African government will allow free elections in 
Namibia, and no certainty that a popularly elected government 
will be allowed to govern. 

If, however, South Africa does surrender formal control of 
Namibia, it is not possible to envisage this territory as a viable 
independent state. With a population of less than one million, 
without its own port, with a poorly developed transport system, 
with a mainly subsistence rural economy, and without the 
capital to develop its mineral resources, the economic future of 
Namibia is bleak. The only current sources of employment are 
in the hands of white farmers, or the multi-national 
corporations that have ruthlessly depleted the mineral stock 
over the past two decades. In fact Namibia cannot survive 
without large scale yearly subsidies, and in most respects it can 
be no more than a vast Bantustan, beholden to the South African 
government for its revenue and for its very existence. Pretoria 
is only too aware of the problems that this territory will face if it 
ever secures ‘independence,’ and it is only because in the past it 
has been easier to hold onto the territory, and maintain its 
policing against potential enemies, that it did not surrender its 
formal hold. 
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DEATH OF A REVOLUTIONARY 
FRANK GLASS/LI FU-JEN/ 
JOHN LIANG 1901-1988 


Baruch Hirson 


Frank Glass, revolutionary activist, writer and scholar, died in 
Los Angeles on 21 March 1988, four days before his 87th 
birthday. Better known to international audiences as Li Fu-jen, 
or John Liang, he worked on three continents, and in each one 
was a central revolutionary figure. He was a foundation 
member of the Communist Party of South Africa (CPSA); a 
member of the Executive of the Communist League in China; 
and on the editorial board of the Militant, the premier Trotskyist 
paper in the USA. Always a revolutionary, he lived three full 
lives; as pioneer and militant in South Africa; as publicist and 
organizer in China; and as writer and teacher in America. 

Frank Glass, a founder of the CPSA is barely remembered in 
South Africa, having been largely ignored, if not expunged, 
from the histories of the working class movement. Yet during 
his stay in South Africa (having arrived as a boy in 1911) he 
played a leading role in the foundation and organization of the 
CPSA and then in the first black trade union in the country, the 
Industrial and Commercial Workers Union of Africa, or ICU. 
One of the first revolutionaries in South Africa to join the ranks 
of the left opposition, he went to China in 1930 and from 1933 
worked with the Communist League of China (Trotskyist). 

Frank Glass preferred not to talk about himself, claiming that 
his own personal doings were not relevant to an understanding 
of the workers’ struggle. Yet Glass was the youngest delegate at 
the conference in 1921 at which it was decided to launch the 
CPSA, he served on the Central Executive, and was assistant 
secretary and acting editor of its paper, before he left the party. 
Nonetheless, he is largely ignored in Stalinist accounts, or 
presented in the worst possible light. Even the factors that led to 
his resignation are fudged, and this conceals a little known 
episode in the history of the communist movement. 

Like many early pioneers, and not a few who followed, Glass 
had to make difficult decisions on the nature of the working 
class in South Africa, and following from this, had to decide on 
where best a revolutionary could work in South Africa. In the 
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process he made mistakes, and he erred with most early 
socialists on several issues. But they pale into insignificance 
when balanced against his achievements, and in presenting 
this appraisal I think he would have preferred to have the record 
as it was, and not sanitised to make him a superman. Frank 
Glass was a revolutionary, and worked through the problems he 
faced, making corrections as he proceeded. We can agree or 
disagree with his conclusions, but can only admire the 
revolutionary zeal with which he tackled each new problem. 

Glass was a member of the Industrial Socialist League (InSL) 
in Cape Town (c.1918), a group which published the Bolshevik, 
and the first to adopt the name Communist Party of South 
Africa. The InSL called for the class struggle, the complete 
overthrow of capitalism, the dictatorship of the proletariat, a 
soviet system, affiliation to the Communist International, and 
mass action by the workers as a means of seizing power. The 
InSL established close links with the Johannesburg based 
International Socialist League (ISL), led by David Ivon Jones, 
S.P. Bunting and W.H. Andrews, but opposed participation in 
electoral politics. In this they found allies in Johannesburg, 
with whom to launch their communist party. The InSL, like the 
ISL, was non-racist, and called for the organization of all 
workers in one unified movement. 

After a period of negotiations, several groups agreed to accept 
the 21 points of the Communist International and joined together 
to form the United Communist Party of South Africa. Frank 
Glass and four others could not accept the provision that the party 
participate in political (i.e. electoral) activity, and broke away 
to form the Communist Propaganda Group in April 1921. This 
was still a hangover from the strong syndicalist tendency of the 
pre-war days, and was not at that time based on opposition to 
participation in all-white government institutions. That 
decision to boycott such bodies only emerged in South Africa 
during the early 1940s, and was accepted then mainly by groups 
that had some connection with the Trotskyist movement. 

In May 1921, 190 Israelites, (the name chosen by a chiliastic 
black church group) were massacred by troops at Bulhoek, near 
Queenstown in the eastern Cape. It was an unpardonable action 
perpetrated by the Smuts government, and when four members 
of the United CPSA protested, and were arrested and charged. 
members of the Propaganda Group showed their solidarity by 
participating in joint meetings and dissolving their group. In 
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August 1921 the small groups merged to form the official 
Communist Party of South Africa, and Frank was one of the 
four Cape delegates at the conference. 

Frank Glass soon emerged as a leading member of the CPSA, 
and was secretary of the Cape Town branch in 1922. That was 
the year of the miners’ strike on the Witwatersrand, which 
erupted into revolt and only ended when Smuts used aeroplanes 
to bomb the main mining areas. Caught in the dilemma of 
supporting workers who were in conflict with the mineowners, 
and the anti-black action of a sizable section of the white 
working class, he sided with the majority (near-unanimous) 
view of the party which claimed that the miners were striking in 
defense of living standards and not for the colour bar. This was 
a concession to racism by the CPSA and Glass erred with the 
party. 

The rightward swing in the CPSA was extended when the 
party, in conformity with Comintern policy, accepted the need 
for the United Front tactic, and in 1923 applied for affiliation to 
the South African Labour Party (SALP). This went counter to the 
early principles on which the ISL had been based, particularly 
as the SALP was an exclusively white party, which prided itself 
on being the first to have called for the complete segregation of 
the country, the repatriation of all Africans to the Reserves and 
of Indians to the Indian continent. Although rejected in 1923, the 
issue was raised again inside the CPSA in December 1924, 
although by this time the Labour Party was allied with the 
Nationalist Party in the Pact Government. Frank, now a full 
time organizer in the CPSA, and its business administrator, 
was the main spokesman in favour of renewing the application 
to affiliate. He was reported in the Star (26 February 1925) as 
saying that: 


I believe that the Communist Party in South Africa as in other 
English speaking countries is faced with two alternatives — 
either it must become an integral part of the whole labour 
movement... or remain a small propaganda sect, isolated 
and possessing no decisive vote. 


This time the resolution was narrowly defeated and Frank 
Glass resigned from the executive committee of the party. 

There appears to be three factors that led to the application to 
join the SALP. Firstly, there was Lenin’s advice to the British 
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communists that they should affiliate to the Labour Party, in 
order to win the organised working class away from the social 
democrats. The small communist parties in Australia, South 
Africa and possibly elsewhere, discussed the issue, and the 
CPSA opted for the tactic. W.H. Andrews and Glass based their 
argument on Lenin’s advice when they spoke at the CPSA 
conference in 1924. Secondly, the small groups were isolated, 
and this was particularly the case in South Africa after the 
disastrous conclusion of the mineworkers’ strike of 1922. 
Everyone in the CPSA recognised this, and it led many of them 
to support the vote for affiliation. A third factor that reinforced 
this thinking came from the letter written by Ivon Jones, dying 
in a sanatorium in Yalta, to W.H. Andrews. In this letter Jones 
suggested that the CPSA be dissolved temporarily and that 
communists regain their position among workers via the trade 
unions. Meanwhile, a nucleus should publish a journal and 
through this protect the interests of the black workers. He also 
urged the South African communists to establish a book shop. 
Jones’s advice seems to have been followed by Glass, and this is 
borne out in one of his last reminiscences just a few weeks 
before his death. In answer to questions I asked in a letter, Glass 
said that he could remember little of the events in South Africa, 
and then remarked on the fact that Andrews used to read Jones’s 
letters to him, and these were always filled with optimism over 
the future of socialism. 

In March 1924, on the second anniversary of the general 
strike, Glass wrote in the International, saying that the revolt 
would ever be remembered as one of the most glorious episodes 
in the proletarian struggle in South Africa, if not, indeed, of the 
world. It is indelibly stamped on the pages of universal 
working-class history as is, for instance, the Paris Commune of 
the year 1871. As with the Paris workers in that year, so in 1922 
did the workers of this country receive their first real baptism of 
fire and blood. 

Thus far his article on the strike echoed many of the views 
expressed by Jones, who said in an appraisal (Communist 
International, 1922) that the strike was ‘the first great armed 
revolt of the workers on any scale in the British Empire’. Jones 
went further, voicing criticism of the racist attacks on blacks, 
but claiming that these were isolated events and exaggerated by 
the press. Glass said nothing on this issue, but claimed that 
‘Alone of all Labour organisations, the Communist Party 
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justified and defended the heroic workers of the Rand’, and he 
contrasted this with the Labourite and trade union leaders who 
dissociated themselves from the events of March 1922, and said, 
“You shouldn’t have gone so far'”. 

Andrews and Glass withdrew from the Central Executive in 
December 1924, but it is not known whether they formally 
resigned from the CPSA. Both the Simons and Roux (in his 
biography of Bunting, p.68) say that Glass left the CPSA. 
Furthermore according to Roux, Glass left the party 
immediately after the conference, and then made a statement 
during an interview to the Star that Africans could not 
appreciate the noble ideas of communism. I searched through 
the Star to find this interview, but could not find it. However, 
there was a letter signed by Roux, as General Secretary of the 
CPSA, on 4 March 1925, written in response to press reports. He 
said that neither Andrews nor Glass had left the party, and that 
Glass had resigned as treasurer because of pressure of trade 
union work. It is possible that this letter was itself only a half- 
truth, to cover an uncomfortable position, but Roux’s subsequent 
ascription of racist statements to Glass seem to be less than a 
half-truth. 

After the December conference many members of the CPSA 
drifted away and were not heard of again. But Glass was 
secretary of the Witwatersrand Tailors’ Association and 
together with Andrews played a prominent part in the white 
trade union movement. On 27 March the Star, claiming that the 
communists had captured control of the trade union movement, 
carried the news that Andrews had been elected secretary, and 
Glass teasurer, of the trade union federation, the S.A. 
Association of Employees’ Organizations. 

Frank Glass’s subsequent political activities are not clear. He 
might have joined the SALP (which communists were allowed to 
do, on an individual basis). However, he would have been 
isolated there after the events at the March trade union 
conference. Creswell, the SALP leader and Minister of Labour 
in the Nationalist-Labour Pact government, sought support for 
his Wages Bill and his proposed Emergency Powers Bill at the 
assembly. Glass moved the motion repudiating the latter, and 
only an amendment to postpone the introduction of the 
legislation for a year, which got overwhelming support, stopped 
the complete rejection of the Bill. 
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It was at this conference that Fanny Klenerman made her 
mark for the second time that year. She had already achieved 
some notoriety in the conservative press, for moving a 
resolution at the SALP conference in December 1924, calling for 
the restructuring of the Defence Force on democratic lines (Star 
editorials, 5 January, 13 January). She raised the issue again at 
the trade union conference in March, and only because she was 
persuaded to withdraw the motion, to save many delegates the 
embarassment of voting on the issue, was the matter dropped. If 
Frank Glass and Fanny Klenerman had not known of each 
other previously, they were bound to have noticed each other 
here. Within twenty months they were to be married. 

Both Frank and Fanny were fully occupied with trade union 
work, Fanny with the South African Woman Workers Union, 
comprising sweetworkers, waitresses and other women 
workers. She also joined the CPSA at some stage, but seemed to 
have been an opposition voice almost from the beginning. 
Frank never resumed active work in the party, but we know that 
he moved from a position of leadership in the white trade unions 
to a precarious position in the major African trade union 
movement — the Industrial and Commercial Workers Union of 
Africa. In September 1925 he and Andrews appeared on an ICU 
platform, and successfully called for support for the British 
seamen who had walked off the ships in protest against a wage 
cut. This appears to have been the prelude to a change in Frank 
Glass’s appraisal of the working class in South Africa. 

The industrialization of South Africa had barely begun in the 
early 1920s when the ICU was launched. After participating in a 
dock strike the new union spread out, to become a broad general 
workers union under Clements Kadalie, with a claimed 
enrolment of 150,000. Members were recruited mainly in the 
African townships and also in the countryside. Many of its 
organizers joined the CPSA and party leaders (including 
Bunting) spoke at its meetings. At the end of 1926 the 
communists were arbitrarily expelled, and although the 
reasons are still unclear, it seems that this was partly because 
the ICU leadership feared an impending criticisms of financial 
irregularities, and partly because white liberals exerted 
pressure on the leaders to remove all communists from office. 
ICU leaders were also accused by members of the CPSA of 
resorting to crude racism in their attacks on the white 
communists. The ICU leaders’ counter-claim was that 
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communists were overbearing and were prying into the 
internal affairs of the organization. 

It consequently came as a surprise when Glass (later the 
liberal’s béte noire) was asked to audit the union’s accounts, and 
prepare a financial statement, as required by the Department of 
Labour. Kadalie also wanted Glass appointed as financial 
secretary of the ICU, but because of opposition to a white 
occupying the post, he was only appointed in a temporary 
capacity until an English adviser (himself obviously white) 
arrived. It has also been suggested that Glass was not appointed 
because of liberal pressure. History is not made of ifs and ands, 
but had he secured this post in the ICU, the history of black 
worker’s organization might have taken a different turn, and 
Glass might not have gone to China. 

On 28 March 1927 Frank Glass, together with W.H.Andrews, 
spoke at an ICU meeting in Johannesburg, called to protest 
against the new Native Administration Act, which provided the 
legislation that could cripple all black organization. The 
newspaper report placed the audience at some 2,000 Africans, 
and a small group of whites, Indians, and Chinese. Glass’s 
address was reported by the police as being potentially illegal, 
and there was a storm when the matter was raised in the South 
African parliament. We only have a newspaper report (in the 
Rand Daily Mail, 28 March 1927) of what he said, but it is 
enough to show why his words were so bitterly denounced: 


If you will do what the Russian workers have done and what 
the Chinese workers are doing now you — all the workers of 
this country, black and white — will be able to secure freedom. 
We don’t know at the moment how far the Government is 
going in its attempt to restrict the freedom of the Native 
workers; but this we do know, that all capitalist governments 
in their dealings with the workers act precisely alike. 
Therefore we have got to be prepared, not merely with 
demonstrations, but also — if it proves to be necessary — with 
far more drastic action. 


It also seems most likely that the remarkable introduction to the 
ICU Economic and Political Program for 1928 was written by 
Glass. Nobody else could have phrased it so cogently: 
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Opponents of the ICU have frequently asserted that the 
Organization is not a trade union in the sense that the term is 
generally understood in South Africa, but that it is a kind of 
pseudo-political body...The new constitution...definitely 
establishes the ICU as a trade union, albeit one of native 
workers...at the same time it must be clearly understood that 
we have no intention of copying the stupid and futile ‘non- 
political’ attitude of our white contemporaries. As Karl Marx 
said, every economic question is, in the last analysis, a 
political question also, and we must recognise that in 
neglecting to concern ourselves with current politics, in 
leaving the political machine to the unchallenged control of 
our class enemies, we are rendering a disservice to those tens 
of thousands of our members who are groaning under 
oppressive laws... At the present stage of our development it is 
inevitable that our activities should be almost of an 
agitational character, for we are not recognised as citizens in 
our own country, being almost entirely disfranchised and 
debarred from exercising a say in state affairs closely 
affecting our lives and welfare. 


In January 1927 Frank and Fanny were married. Fanny 
organized literacy classes ran for the ICU, and worked inside 
the CPSA. As she stated later, work inside the party became 
increasingly difficult, partly because of criticism that were 
raised at party meetings of events in the USSR — based on the 
writings of Trotsky that were becoming available. The 
marriage seems to have foundered, and stories suggest that 
neither partner was prepared to make concessions for the other. 
But there were also material difficulties. The couple was always 
short of money, and work was hard to find in the depression 
years. Fanny taught English (mainly to Russian immigrants) 
and Frank worked as a journalist. They even took over a small 
tearoom (which Fanny managed) and then Frank opened a 
bookshop, selling socialist and radical books. 

Frank Glass moved to the ranks of the left opposition in 1928 
when he read of the expulsion of James Cannon from the 
American CP. He was one of the first Marxists to support 
Trotsky in South Africa, and the first to write a letter of support 
to the American oppositionist paper, the Militant, of 29 March 
1930. In that letter he provided a brief overview for those who 
knew little about South Africa, of the racism that divided the 
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country and the working class. White workers would not work 
with blacks in certain jobs and excluded them from their trade 
unions. The high wages of whites, he said, were possible because 
of the low wages paid to black workers, and he added that blacks 
had started organising their own trade unions. 

Glass wrote about the Comintern’s theory of the ‘third period’ 
in which all communist parties were directed to prepare for the 
revolutionary overturn of their own governments, and the 
instruction to the CPSA that it implement a ‘Black Republic’ 
slogan. Debates on this slogan are still met in South Africa 
today, and Glass’s objections are not necessarily acceptable. In 
fact the editors of the Militant made that comment in 1930 when 
they printed his letter. Glass’s objected particularly to the 
removal of the slogan for a ‘Workers and Peasants Republic’ 
and the substitution of the slogan for a ‘Native Republic’. The 
consequence, he said, was that: 


Racial animosity on the part of the native [black] members 
towards the European members has grown and is developing 
to an almost incredible degree, the native members logically 
interpreting the slogan as implying superiority for 
themselves over the hated oppressor (white Communists are 
included here). 


He said that there had been a ‘wholesale desertion of the white 
proletarian members who would not subscribe to the 
abandonment of the Marxian slogan “Workers of all lands, 
unite!” and also that ‘Many native workers have been won to 
this new policy, but at the price of the relinquishment of 
Marxism and the adoption of petty bourgeois slogans’. 

The Glasses were isolated politically, and although there were 
others who agreed with them, they did not establish a group in 
South Africa. It was only two years later, on 4 June 1932, that a 
letter from ‘four Africans’ in the Transvaal, signed by T.W. 
Thibedi, appeared in the Militant, supporting the left opposition. 
But that grouping seems to have collapsed. There was more 
success in Cape Town, where small groups finally established a 
Lenin Club, from which viable organizations were built. 
Among the persons involved were veteran members of the 
CPSA, including Joe Pick and Manuel Lopes, who were friends 
of Frank Glass. However, details are not readily available: 
none to indicate what happened to Glass’s connections with the 
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ICU, or within the CPSA. Fanny Glass, who remained in the 
CPSA, was expelled with other dissidents (including Bunting 
and Andrews) in 1931. Thereafter Fanny worked with members 
of the left opposition, but Bunting and Andrews did not make the 
crucial break with Stalinism. Bunting died in May 1936, and 
the latter returned to the CPSA in 1938, and became its war-time 
chairman. 

Fanny took over and extended the bookshop after Frank left 
South Africa in 1930, and renamed it the Vanguard Booksellers. 
It became a centre for all students seeking works on fascism, on 
Russia, Spain, and China, and on the coming world war. In any 
serious attempt to dissect out the factors informing political 
ideas in the 1930s in Johannesburg, the story of the Vanguard 
bookshop would have to be included, more particularly in the 
late 1930s and through the war years. It was there, in cramped 
premises (before the shop expanded and moved across the road) 
that Marxists mixed with trade unionists; students with 
activists; radicals rubbed shoulders with liberals; rationalists 
confronted scientists; and those behind the counter (many of 
them associated with the left) assisted in the search for the latest 
works on contemporary events, or provided their own critical 
assessment of the works on hand. This was more than a shop — 
it was a forum for informed political ideas, and also for the 
latest currents in philosophy, literature, and art. 

And yet, this being South Africa, the men and women who 
filled the shop were almost all white. Most of the blacks seen in 
the shop were the shelvers and delivery men who were housed in 
an upstairs store-room, and only came down to replenish the 
stocks. The room upstairs has its own story, much of it still 
untold. Those who worked there were invariably men of talent, 
who dreamt of the possibility of writing, or of composing, but 
with few outlets for their creativity. They worked at the 
Vanguard, where at least their wages were above average, and 
they had access to the books on the shelves, but they lacked 
opportunity for advancement. Only in the post-war years, when 
journals like Drum were launched, did some of them escape the 
tedium of carrying or delivering books, and find a niche in the 
world of journalism. Among the shelvers were Todd 
Matshikiza, who later wrote the lyrics for the musical show 
King Kong, in which Miriam Makeba starred; and Bloke 
Modisane whose book Blame Me on History was published after 
he managed to leave the country. 
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The history of the left groups in the Transvaal during the 
1930s is still unchartered. During the war, Trotskyists in 
Johannesburg knew that Fanny had been married, but all they 
knew of Glass was that he had gone to China, had been involved 
there in the work of the Trotskyist group, and they suspected, 
correctly, wrote under the name of Li Fu-jen. His articles were 
read in the journals that came through to Johannesburg, and he 
assumed legendary proportions to young comrades as ‘the 
revolutionary who had gone to China’. 

Now, after Glass’s death, information is becoming available 
about his remarkable career. It appears that Frank Glass was 
assigned to the east (possibly in 1930) by a London newspaper or 
news agency. He was refused permission to enter Japan, and 
went to Shanghai. In China he met with the American 
journalist Harold Isaacs, and together they saw the brutal 
executions of suspected communists by the Kuomintang more 
than three years after the Shanghai blood bath of 1927, and the 
extermination of most of the Chinese communist party. Glass 
recruited Isaacs to the Trotskyist movement, and provided some 
of the ideas incorporated in the first (and only authentic) edition 
of Isaacs’ classic Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution. This still 
stands as the most remarkable book written around the events of 
1927, and remains a permanent indictment of Stalinist policy 
in China. The book was the main source of information for 
several decades on events leading to the near extermination of 
the Chinese communist party, and the annihilation of large 
sections of the Chinese working class. 

Glass worked briefly for the Soviet Tass news agency in 
China, but quit ‘... because of the meaningless content of Tass 
news’. He then worked as a correspondent for the Anglo-Asiatic 
Telegraphic Agency. For the remainder of the 1930s Glass 
worked for several newspapers, edited the China Weekly 
Review, was a political commentator on radio, and worked with 
the Chinese Trotskyists in Shanghai from 1933. Wang Fan-hsi, 
in his memoirs, states that at first the Chinese groups were 
highly suspicious of Glass, as they were of all whites, because of 
the way the Chinese Communist Party had been manipulated by 
representatives of the Communist International. Called the 
‘hairy ones’, all whites were kept at arms length. Glass 
persisted, and must have learnt an invaluable lesson on ethnic 
relations in the process. But once accepted he played an 
important part in restoring and maintaining the group’s 
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underground organization, and was elected to the Provisional 
Central Committee of the Communist League of China 
(Trotskyists) in late 1935. 

Glass now entered the select group that worked with Trotsky, 
visited him in 1937, and discussed some of the programmatic 
problems of the Chinese section of the Fourth International. It is 
said that he also edited some of Trotsky’s English articles. He 
returned to China, where he lived in the Shanghai French 
Concession. He was active in revolutionary politics, and 
several daring exploits are ascribed to him during his stay in 
Shanghai, but he was compelled to maintain a low profile, 
fearing betrayal and persecution from the Stalinists, the French 
Concession police, and Kuomintang agents. He fled Shanghai 
shortly before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour (7 
December 1941) and the Japanese occupation of Shanghai. 
Taking a circuitous and dangerous route he returned to New 
York, and later established a home with Grace Simons in Los 
Angeles. 

In the USA Frank Glass was on the editorial board of the 
Militant for many years; was a member of the National 
Committee of the (American) Socialist Workers Party, a 
position he held from 1944 till 1963. During this time, unable to 
formally belong to any organization, he maintained his 
political position. He wrote under a number of pseudonyms, but 
he was best known for the articles he wrote under the name Li 
Fu-jen, and was much sought after as the outstanding authority 
on events in China. In the last period of his political activity he 
published a Filipino community paper Laging Uno, which 
circulated in California among farm workers and others. It 
carried articles on opposition to the Marcos regime, and on local 
problems faced by this minority community. 

A serious appraisal of Frank Glass’s writings will be the most 
appropriate memorial for a man who devoted so much of his life 
to the overthrow of capitalism in three continents. 

There the account must rest for now. He was a living legend 
for many of us: we must not allow his memory to die. 


Bibliographical Note 

The more easily accessible sources in which Frank Glass is 
mentioned in the South African context are: Sheridan Johns, 
‘The Birth of the Communist Party of South Africa’, 
International Journal of African Historical Studies, IX, 2, 1976; 
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P.L. Wickens, The Industrial and Commercial Workers 
Union, OUP, Cape Town, 1978; H.J. and R.E. Simons, Class 
and Colour in South Africa, 1850-1950, Penguin, 1969; Edward 
Roux, S.P. Bunting, A Political Biography, Cape Town, 1944. I 
have found errors in some of the secondary literature, and have 
tried to use only material that is verifiable, but new material 
might reveal that further corrections are needed. 

In compiling this brief account I am indebted to Suzi 
Weissman who read Frank Glass my letter, and was able to 
elicit a few invaluable comments on events in South Africa. 
After the first draft of this article was completed, I was shown an 
unpublished memoir dictated at the age of 84 years by Fanny 
Klenerman, shortly before her death in Johannesburg. This 
gave me some insight into Glass’s personal life, which is now 
incorporated in the text. For this, I wish to thank Rose Zvi, who 
had the original tapes. The account by Fanny, recorded over 
fifty years after their separation, is still tinged with bitterness. 
But the relationship must have had a brighter side: a copy of Five 
Years of Kuomintang Reaction edited by Harold Isaacs 
(Shanghai, May 1932) in my possession, has an inscription on 
the flyleaf saying: ‘Fanny, from Frank, as a small token of 
affection. Shanghai, June 1932’. 

A chance meeting with Sheridan Johns in London just before 
this account was completed led to information on his sources. 
He had found the minute book of an early Cape Town group to 
which Glass belonged. Fanny Klenerman’s tapes reveal that 
she had handed these to S.A. Rochlin, antiquarian, and one 
time member of the Young Communist League, for safekeeping. 
Johns had access to the papers when researching the early 
history of the CPSA. They were later handed, presumably by a 
relative of Rochlin, to the library of Concordia University, 
Montreal. Thanks to the efforts of Judy Appleby at the library, a 
copy has been received for further research. 

The note on the Vanguard bookshop, and its storeroom 
upstairs is recounted from memory. I knew Fanny, both 
politically and socially, and was allowed access to the store, 
where I spent many hours discussing political issues with the 
men who worked there. 

The account of Frank Glass’s life after he left South Africa is 
taken from an obituary compiled by Milton Alvin in Socialist 
Action, May 1988; an article by Harry Ring in Militant of 6 
May; and an obituary by Wang Fanxi (Fan-hsi) in 
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International Viewpoint, 16 May. There are references to 
Frank Glass/Li Fu-jen in Wang Fan-hsi, Chinese 
Revolutionary, Memoirs 1919-49, and Harold Isaacs, China 
Reconsidered. My thanks to Alex Buchman who sent me 
comments and material on this period, and photographs of 
Glass, and to Wang Fan-hsi, with whom Frank worked in 
China, for responding to a first draft of this obituary, and 
correcting errors of fact. No attempt has been made here to 
include reference to, or write critically of, the many articles 
Glass wrote on China and Japan under the pseudonyms Li Fu- 
jen, and John Liang, and it has been variously suggested, the 
names Frank Graves and/or Ralph Graham. 
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GEORGE PADMORE: 
A CRITIQUE. PAN AFRICANISM 


OR MARXISM? 
Paul Trewhela 


Among members of the Pan Africanist Congress, George 
Padmore has been rewarded as ‘the leading theoretician of Pan 
Africanism’ and as ‘the Father of African Emancipation’.! 
Robert Mangaliso Sobukwe, the first President of the Pan 
Africanist Congress (PAC), in particular, stressed the 
importance in his own politics of Padmore’s thought. The 
critique of Padmore’s politics is thus a critique of a principal 
source of the politics of the PAC. 

Padmore’s most important book, Pan-Africanism or 
Communism? The Coming Struggle for Africa, was first 
published in 1956.2 Three years later, in 1959, the PAC in South 
Africa split away from the African National Congress (ANC). 
In his book, Padmore makes criticism of the post-war political 
direction of the ANC, particularly its subordination to a 
‘Stalinist manoeuvre’ in the Congress of the People in 1955, 
resulting in the Freedom Charter. (Pan-Africanism p.362) 
Padmore’s criticism in this book of the South African 
Communist Party (SACP) coincided with long-standing 
criticism by Africanists within the ANC of its political relation 
to the SACP. 

It is characteristic of the mental poverty of existing political 
tendencies in South Africa that Padmore is so little read, even 
by his co-thinkers among the Pan Africanists. The Stalinist 
tendency has of course its own interest in burying Padmore’s 
criticism — its way, not only with the ideas of critics such as 
Padmore, but still more with those of Marx. 

Padmore (Malcolm Nurse) was born in Trinidad in the 
Caribbean in 1903 and went to university in the United States. 
He joined the Communist Party of the United States in the late 
1920s, becoming an official of the Third International. He was a 
leading authority on the black question in the Soviet Union (and 
a deputy to the Moscow Soviet) during the Stalinist ‘third period’ 
which lasted from 1929 to 1935. In 1933, following six months in 
prison in nazi Germany, he broke with the Comintern in 
opposition to its adaptation towards the British, French and US 
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colonialist powers — a turn which Padmore regarded correctly 
as treacherous to black interests everywhere. From this 
experience Padmore developed his conception of Pan 
Africanism, becoming in the words of the novelist (also ex- 
Stalinist) Richard Wright, ‘the veritable father of many of the 
nationalist movements in Black Africa ....’° In 1945 together 
with W.E.B.Du Bois he helped organize the Fifth Pan- 
Africanist Conference in Manchester, working with Kwame 
Nkrumah (the future first prime minister and later president of 
Ghana) as joint secretary. Padmore died in 1959 at the age of 56, 
six months after the formation of the PAC under the leadership 
of Sobukwe — a political development that had his warmest 
encouragement — and six months before the massacre at 
Sharpeville. 

In the words of his boyhood friend and later political 
collaborator. C.L.R.James, Padmore worked in the Comintern 
as ‘the best known and most trusted of agitators for African 
independence’. James describes Padmore’s later break with the 
Comintern as follows: 


In 1935, seeking alliances, the Kremlin separated Britain and 
France as ‘democratic imperialisms’ from Germany and 
Japan, making the ‘Fascist imperialisms’ the main target of 
Russian and Communist propaganda. This reduced activity 
for African emancipation to a farce: Germany and Japan had 
no colonies in Africa. Padmore broke instantly with the 
Kremlin. 


In extreme poverty. and almost single-handedly, Padmore 
then proceeded in London to set up the African Bureau to 
coordinate opposition to imperialism in Africa. ‘Between the 
wars it was the only African organization of its kind in 
existence.”> Padmore was thus one of the few who broke with 
Stalinism during its turn to the right after the unopposed 
triumph of nazism in Germany. This was when the Marxist 
programme was openly abandoned by the Soviet leadership, in 
its vain hope of appeasing British, French and US imperialism 
in face of the danger from nazi Germany. But whereas for 
Trotsky, the collapse of 1933 demanded the strengthening and 
renewal of Marxist internationalism, for Padmore it was the 
signal for a purely nationalist perspective. There is no direct 
and explicit criticism of Marx’s theory in Padmore’s book. But 
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there is not the slightest presence of Marx’s method either, 
despite the claim by James (and others) that Padmore was to the 
end ‘an undeviating Marxist’.® 

The subsequent politics of Padmore and Trotsky represented 
different and opposed responses to the same world political 
process: the debacle in the Soviet Union in its effect upon the 
Communist International. Their different responses arose out 
of fundamentally opposed interpretations of the nature and 
sources of Stalinism. Trotsky looked towards a world 
revolutionary process that would, as part of the whole, pull down 
the autocracy in the Soviet Union through a revival of Soviet 
workers’ democracy. Padmore’s conception was more limited, 
embracing the emancipation of the colonial peoples from 
imperialism outside of seizure of power by the proletariat and 
through the formation of a United States of Africa based upon 
state control of the ‘main sector of the national economy’ (p.377). 
Padmore looked generally to a future socialist democracy in 
Africa. But this conception for him in no way required the 
revolutionary self-determination of the proletariat, whereas for 
Trotsky it meant the the political authority of workers’ delegates 
as in the Commune of Paris and the early days of Soviet power 
in Russia. For Trotsky, in the last resort, Stalinism represented 
the most profound break with Marxism, which required to be re- 
asserted and redeveloped, while for Padmore in practice 
Marxism represented in the present period - unexamined and 
unexplained — a nullity, a complete dead end. 

In the mid-1930s, however, Padmore’s break with the 
Comintern had the virtue of standing in opposition to a real 
betrayal by Stalinism and to the flocks of social democrats who 
delighted in this betrayal of revolution during the period of the 
Popular Front. Padmore took issue with Stalinism while 
illusions in it were at their height. His opposition became still 
more sharply focussed in 1934 when the USSR undermined its 
own creation, the League Against Imperialism, at the same time 
as it entered the previously despised League of Nations — for 
Padmore, ‘the beginning of the Soviet rapprochement with 
Britain and France in face of the growing menace of the Axis 
powers’ (p.330). Then came 


... the revelation in the British press that Stalin had sold oil to 
Mussolini during the fascist invasion of Abyssinia in 1935. 
This Soviet stab in the back made the League Against 
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Imperialism exceedingly unpopular among non-Communist 
British anti-imperialists whose sympathies were with 
Abyssinia .... About the same time, the International Trade 
Union Committee of Negro Workers, with which I was 
associated as secretary, was liquidated, in keeping with the 
pro-League of Nations orientation in Soviet foreign policy. 


Padmore concluded that in their struggle for emancipation. 
the colonial peoples could rely only on themselves. At the same 
time the notion of the proletariat as the decisive class in the 
struggle for emancipation from imperialism was jettisoned. 
With this specifically non-class conception of black 
emancipation, Padmore was set towards becoming (in the words 
of C.L.R.James) ‘the originator of the movement to achieve the 
political independence of the African countries and people of 
African descent’.’? Padmore’s political collaboration with 
James began in 1935: a point of intersection between the 
Trotskyist politics of James at that time (James opened 
discussion on the black question with Trotsky in Mexico in 
1939) and the Pan Africanist perspective of Padmore, to which 
James turned all the more strongly following his break with 
Trotskyism in the middle 1940s. 


Spain and Morrocco 


Not many years after Padmore’s break from Moscow, George 
Orwell also observed — as a fighter in the proletarian militia 
from Barcelona during the civil war in Spain — how the 
Stalinised Comintern betrayed the colonial revolution in order 
to appease the colonial powers. Orwell realized that this was 
enough to sabotage the revolution in Spain, since the generals’ 
coup began in Morocco with its initial mass military force 
composed mainly of African colonial troops. 

As Orwell noted in Homage to Catalonia, besides butchering 
their opponents and critics within the revolutionary movement, 
the Spanish Communist party and its numerous Russian secret. 
police controllers made no effort to develop a real popular 
movement in Franco’s rear. 


But what was most important of all, with a non-revolutionary 
policy it was difficult, if not impossible, to strike at Franco’s 
rear, ...What clinches everything is the case of Morocco. 
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Why was there no rising in Morocco? Franco was trying to set 
up an infamous dictatorship, and the Moors actually preferred 
him to the Popular Front Government! The palpable truth is 
that no attempt was made to foment a rising in Morocco, 
because to do so would have meant putting a revolutionary 
construction on the war. The first necessity to convince the 
Moors of the Government’s good faith, would have been to 
proclaim Morocco liberated. And we can imagine how pleased 
the French would have been by that. The best strategic 
opportunity of the war was flung away in the vain hope of 
placating French and British capitalism. The whole tendency 
of the Communist policy was to reduce the war to an ordinary 
non-revolutionary war... Perhaps the P.O.U.M. [Workers’ 
Party of Marxist Unity] and Anarchist slogan: ‘The war and 
the revolution are inseparable’ was less visionary than it 
sounds.® 


Orwell was not alone in understanding this. Within two 
weeks of the generals’ counter-revolutionary coup, an 
international conference of Trotskyists meeting secretly in 
Europe issued an appeal “Io the Workers of Spain and the 
Workers of the Entire World’ which stated: ‘A people which 
oppresses another cannot emancipate itself. Free the Moroccan 
people! You will make of them a formidable ally ....’9 The 
conference simultaneously issued a call ‘To the Enslaved 
People of Morocco’, stressing that as in Ethiopia, 


What was needed was for the oppressed peoples of Africa to 
rise and fling the imperialists bandits into the sea; what was 
needed was for the oppressed peoples to consummate a union 
with the working class of Europe and the other continents. 


The conference noted further that 


If the government of the People’s Front in Spain had taken 
immediate measures to help the Moroccan peoples to free 
themselves, fascism would never have had a base from which 
to attack the Spanish workers and peasants.?!° 


Within weeks of this attack on the politics of Stalinism on 
Africa, the first of Stalin’s three main frame-up trials began in 
Moscow. Trotsky and his son, Leon Sedov, were in effect 
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sentenced to death in their absence, and the former Bolsheviks 
Zinoviev and Kamenev were quickly executed. In Spain, there 
were very few Trotskyists. But leading members of this sole 
international organization that called for freedom of Morocco 
as essential to the victory of the proletariat in Europe were 
hunted down and murdered, as were numerous anarchists and 
members of the POUM. 

In the same year that Orwell published Homage to Catalonia, 
the US Trotskyist Felix Morrow published his book Revolution 
and Counter-Revolution in Spain, in which the conjoined 
dialectic of the strangled revolutions in Africa and Europe 
appears: 


Freedom for Morocco? Delegations of Arabs and Moors came 
to the government [which included the Stalinists] pleading for 
a decree. The government would not budge. The redoubtable 
Abd-el-Krim, exiled by France, sent a plea to Caballero [the 
Spanish republican prime minister] to intervene with Blum 
{prime minister of the stalinist-supported Popular Front 
government in France] so that he might be permitted to return 
to Morocco to lead an insurrection against Franco. Caballero 
would not ask, and Blum would not grant. To rouse Spanish 
Morocco might endanger imperialist domination throughout 
Africa.!! 


Morrow concludes: ‘Thus Caballero and his Stalinist allies set 
their faces as flint against revolutionary methods of struggle 
against fascism....And this fitted in, at bottom, with Anglo- 
French policy ....(Morrow, pp.48-49) 

Within Spain itself, a very small Trotskyist group, the 
Bolshevik-Leninist Section of Spain, led by Grandizo Munis, 
demanded ‘absolute freedom of the people of Morocco, including 
the right of separation, Morocco for the Moroccans....’ With this 
strategy, the Spanish Trotskyists aimed to ‘foment insurrection 
among the oppressed masses of Morocco and cause 
disintegration in the mercenary fascist army’.!” 

An anti-colonialist insurrection in north Africa was a 
necessity for the Spanish (and European) revolution. The Army 
of Africa, composed of north African Muslim regulares under 
Spanish officers together with the Spanish Foreign Legion, with 
General Franco as its commander, was as Antony Beevor notes, 
‘Spain’s most effective and ruthless fighting force’, the ‘most 
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professional force’ in the whole Spanish theatre.1* In 1921, 
Moroccan tribesmen under Abd-el-Krim had inflicted on the 
Spanish army at Annual ‘the most ignominious defeat in its 
history’ — 10,000 killed, 4,000 wounded, their general 
committing suicide — before succumbing five years later to a 
joint offensive of the French and Spanish armies, only ten 
years before the outbreak of the generals’ coup (Beevor, p.23). In 
preparation of their coup, Spanish militarists exhorted the 
Muslim regulares in 1936 that ‘the Republic wanted to abolish 
Allah’ (Beevor, p.52). Thus the paradox of the bourgeois counter- 
revolution, a crusade of the Roman Catholic Church militans, 
compelled to find its shock troops in Islam. The nation whose 
military aristocracy was formed through seven centuries of war 
aimed at expelling the Muslims to Africa, now depended on the 
return of the Muslim Army of Africa for the preservation of 
private property, Church and State in Europe. In its war of 
counter-revolution, the Spanish army rested for support upon the 
colonial collaborator stratum of Moroccan tribal chiefs. The 
Spanish proletariat, facing African colonial troops brought into 
Spain by the ruling class conspirators, now suffered defeat at the 
hands of its own political leadership which cemented this 
bizarre union of opposites instead of exploding it. ‘Aside from 
the troops in Morocco’, the German ambassador reported to 
Hitler’s Foreign Ministry, Franco had ‘only the wreck of an 
army’. Raymond Carr concludes: ‘the decisive factor was the 
Moroccan army .... Without it the Nationalists would have lost 
the Civil War’.!4 The most extensive, best attempt at socialist 
revolution in Europe after 1917 was thus partly lost in Africa, 
through the pro-imperialist politics of Stalinism. 

The disaster thus brought to Europe and to Africa by the 
collapse of the revolution in Russia can be precisely measured. 
The question of the relation of black colonial troops to the 
struggle of the proletariat in Europe was not a new question. The 
final contribution in Trotsky’s collection of speeches and 
articles, The First Five Years of the Communist International, 
published in Moscow in 1924, dealt precisely with this question. 

This took the form of Trotsky’s reply in a letter to a question 
from the black US poet and communist, Claude McKay, at the 
Fourth World Congress of the Communist International in 
1923. Trotsky’s reply was published in English in the 
International Press Correspondence on 13 March 1923. The 
question from McKay concerned the use of African troops at that 
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time by French imperialism to garrison occupied regions of 
western Germany, from which the French capitalists extracted 
plunder in the form of war reparations. 

Trotsky’s reply was emphatic: 


The Negroes themselves must offer resistance against being 
so employed. Their eyes must be opened, so that they realize 
that when they help French imperialism to subjugate Europe, 
they are helping to subjugate themselves, in that they are 
supporting the domination of French capitalism in the 
African and other colonies. 


In words that were to have direct and practical bearing on the 
revolutionary struggles in Spain 13 years later, Trotsky 
continued: 


There is no doubt whatever that the use of colored troops for 
imperialist war, and at the present time for the occupation of 
German territory, is a well thought out and carefully executed 
attempt of European capitalism, and especially of French and 
English capitalism, to raise armed forces outside of Europe, so 
that capitalism may have mobilized, armed and disciplined 
African or Asian troops at its disposal. against the 
revolutionary masses of Europe. In this way the use o: 
colonial reserves for imperialist armies is closely related to 
the question of European revolution, that is, to the fate of the 
European working class. 


From this, Trotsky concluded that the ‘education of Negro 
propagandists is an exceedingly urgent and important 
revolutionary task at the present juncture’.!> The reversal of 
Trotsky’s politics at the head of the Comintern, on the issue of 
Spain and Morocco in 1936, was the most serious betrayal ever 
by Stalinism on the black question. 

Effectively, Stalinism was the single most important element 
upholding colonialist domination in north Africa — and thus, 
as Morrow says, ‘throughout Africa’ — in the 1930s. The 
revolution in Spain created ideal conditions for overthrowing 
European colonialist rule. With its focus on the struggle against 
imperialism in Africa, it is a very serious weakness in 
Padmore’s book — and a concession to Stalinism, and to 
imperialism — that it contains no analysis of the conjoined 
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dialectic of the revolution in Europe and Africa at it central 
nodal point this century, the strangled Spanish revolution of the 
1930s. 

Padmore says that General Franco ‘like all imperialist- 
minded dictators, can only conceive of national “greatness” in 
terms of dominion over subject races’, and that ‘Spanish 
Morocco provided him with the initial contingent of troops to 
overthrow the Republic and make himself the “Sawdust Caesar” 
of Spain’ (p.224). This is to under-estimate and trivialise the 
matter. The really revolutionary conclusion — one that relates 
the fate of African emancipation to the overthrow of capitalism 
in its global centres — is not drawn. Padmore understood that 
the Moroccan question ‘had a most far-reaching effect’ on 
European politics before the first imperialist world war, 
bringing France, Britain, Germany and Italy to the very brink 
of war in 1912 (p.81), yet the far greater significance of the 
Moroccan question before the second world war escapes him. 

It was this deeply inter-connected world complex of 
imperialist domination that the Spanish revolution threatened 
to spring into the air. For the Spanish right to have had to rely so 
decisively on an oppressed colonial people indicates that the 
Spanish left was crucified by its own chauvinism. It perpetuated 
the centuries-long oppressive relation of the Spanish ruling 
classes to the former Muslim inhabitants of Spain, reaping a 
terrible revenge which bourgeois society exploited to its 
exclusive advantage. To advance the revolution in North 
Africa, what was necessary was that the Stalinists’ grip on the 
proletariat in Spain be broken. 

Padmore’s blindness to the basic requirements for revolution 
in Africa may be measured from his silence concerning the one 
occasion — the only one — when the proletariat in Europe 
rebelled and shed its blood against imperialism in Africa: the 
Semana Tragica, or tragic week, of the proletariat of Barcelona 
in July 1909, in opposition to its conscription into the colonialist 
war in Morocco. By comparison, not long after the ‘tragic week’ 
of July 1909, the English critic of imperialism Henry W. 
Nevinson described the ‘refusal of the Catalonian reservists to 
serve in the war against the Riff mountaineers of Morocco’ as 
‘one of the most significant’ events of modern times.!® Barbara 
Tuchman states that the war in Morocco was regarded by the 
Barcelona workers in 1909 as ‘a war in the interests of the Riff 
mine-owners. A strike initiated by the Labour Federation of 
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Barcelona became overnight an outpouring of the people 
themselves, especially the women, against war, rulers, 
reaction, the church and all the elements of an oppressive 
regime’.!7 

About this proletariat, Padmore has nothing to say. Not to have 
known about this episode in the relation of Europe to Africa, or to 
have ignored it, was a serious failing. But it must be said that 
the Marxists have not been superior to Padmore, either in study 
of the history of the proletariat of Barcelona, or of its relation to 
the emancipation of Africa. Yet here in embryo was the relation 
of the revolutionary proletariat to the liberation of the oppressed 
peoples. 

This same proletariat of Barcelona, massacred in 1909, rose 
up again and was again suppressed in blood in its revolutionary 
general strike and insurrection of July-August 1917 (between 
the February and October revolutions in Russia) and then 
became the first in all Spain to establish dual power against the 
bourgeoisie in July 1936, by successful military assault against 
the barracks in Barcelona. The proletarian insurrection of the 
Barcelona workers of 19/20 July 1936, under supremely heroic 
and self-sacrificing leadership of the anarchist trade unionists, 
was the greatest rising of the proletariat in Europe following the 
revolutions in Petrograd of February and October 1917. If the 
October revolution of the Petrograd workers was the finest result 
of Marx’s wing of the old First International, the Barcelona 
insurrection of July 1936 was the best work of Bakunin’s. This 
outstandingly revolutionary proletariat of Barcelona — 
comprising nearly half the industrial work force of Spain, with 
its exceptional workers’ democracy and its sweeping social- 
ization of production — was struck down within a year by 
Stalinism behind the front line of the civil war, in conjunction 
with the Moscow Trials in Russia. The bourgeois government of 
the Popular Front served the interests of Anglo-French 
imperialism in the Mediterranean area, in advance of the 
coming imperialist war for the re-partition of the earth. By 
entering this Kerensky-type government alongside the social- 
democrats and Stalinists, the leadership of both the anarchists 
and the POUM betrayed the revolution. The Barcelona workers 
had made the best attempt at socialist revolution in western 
Europe since the Commune. Against them, the Stalinist coup in 
Barcelona of May 1937 prepared the triumph of fascism. 
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Padmore and Stalinism 


In Pan Africanism or Communism? Padmore refers to the 
treacherous effect of Stalinism in France, especially through the 
Popular Front governments of the 1930s and 1940s, on the 
struggles of the oppressed peoples above all of Algeria and 
Vietnam: ‘a two-faced role’ carried out by ‘double crossers’ 
(pp.337, 334). Nevertheless, he has not a word to say concerning 
the slaughter of Trotskyist revolutionaries by the Vietnamese 
Stalinists, headed by Ho Chi Minh. This was at the time when 
Ho’s comrade, Maurice Thorez of the French Communist party 
— then in De Gaulle’s post-war government — is reported to 
have said that he ‘ardently hoped to see the French flag flying 
over every territory in the French Union’, and that he ‘had not 
the slightest intention of being held responsible for a sell-out of 
France’s position in Indochina’.!® Towards the Stalinist parties 
of east Asia, Padmore is remarkably selective and uncritical: 
so also his co-thinkers in South Africa. 

The historical process through which the revolution collapsed 
internally within the Soviet Union was of no interest to 
Padmore. This is a tremendous failing. He describes the 
effects, but cannot explain the cause. He is not even seriously 
interested in the question. Arriving in Moscow in 1930, he 
appears to have shown no interest in the substantial issues 
which had brought about the suppression of the Left Opposition 
and the expulsion of Trotsky from the Soviet Union, or the break 
of the Stalin faction from the Right Opposition of Bukharin, 
Rykov and Tomsky not long afterwards. Cattle-herding of 
peasants by force into collectives, the death of millions by 
human-engineered famine, construction of the now useless 
Baltic-White Sea Canal through a system of working to death by 
slave labour: all this took place during Padmore’s Moscow 
years, and all this he passes over in his best-known book more 
than twenty years later ... without comment. 

In Pan Africanism or Communism? Padmore makes a very 
sharp criticism of the programmatic resolutions of the Sixth 
Congress of the Comintern, held in 1928, in relation to the black 
question both in the United States and South Africa. This put 
forward for both countries the perspective of a ‘Black Republic’ 
— a ‘fantastic’ utopia, in Padmore’s phrase, in its relation to the 
United States, suggesting a form of black territorial rule in the 
deep south ‘no different from Dr Malan’s Apartheid ... a sort of 
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glorified Native Reserve’ (p.307). In its relation to South Africa, 
Padmore regarded the programme of the ‘Black Republic’ as an 
attempt to segregate blacks ‘into some sort of Bantu state’ (p.352). 
This is not the place to make a thorough-going criticism of 
Stalin’s and Bukharin’s ‘Black Republic’ slogan. But what is 
left unclear in Pan-Africanism or Communism? is how far, if 
at all, as head of the Comintern’s ‘Negro department of 
propaganda and organization’, in James’ description,!* 
Padmore actively and publicly opposed this policy: whether as 
member of the Communist Party of the United States while this 
programme was being decided, or as lecturer on colonial 
affairs at the University for the Toilers of the East in Moscow, or 
as secretary of the International Trade Union Committee of 
Negro Workers, or as member of the presidium of the Colonial 
Bureau of the Communist International, or as deputy to the 
Moscow City Soviet representing the Stalin Ball-bearing 
Works. Yet the Comintern during the period of the ‘Black 
Republic’ slogan had no more important black executive than 
Padmore. 

His subsequent critique of stalinism is restricted to a very 
narrow corner. He recognizes its betrayal of the colonial peoples 
of Africa and Asia in the 1930s and 1940s, while being totally 
uncritical of Stalinism in China and Vietnam. He further 
actually endorses and upholds the chauvinist oppression of non- 
Russian peoples within the Soviet Union, against every 
principle of the revolution. In this, he adds his authority as a 
critic of imperialism to a blatant lie: 


The coloured Soviet citizens of Central Asia — Uzbekians, 
Tajiks, Kazans, Turkmans, Tartars, Kirghizans, 
Chuvashians, Kazans, Burians, etc. — enjoy absolute racial 
equality with those of Slav descent. If they are sometimes 
persecuted, it is not for their race as are the non-Europeans — 
Africans, Indians and Coloureds — in South Africa, but for 
political “deviations”, and even this did not affect the few 
Negroes working in Russia at the time of the first Five Year 
Plan, for they had the common sense to keep out of Soviet 
internal politics. So purges did not affect them. (pp.313-14) 


His earlier work, How Russia Transformed Her Colonial 
Empire (not yet available to the present writer), was presumably 
impregnated with the same spirit. 
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This passage illuminates the crass, apologetic character of 
Padmore’s politics. He starts from a nationalist premise that the 
internal struggles and purges in the Soviet Union were an 
‘internal’ affair, of no concern to blacks. From this 
undialectical and unrevolutionary standpoint, Padmore closes 
his eyes to the oppression of minority peoples in the Soviet 
Union, above all the wholesale deportation — continuing right 
up the the modern day, more than 40 years later — of the 
Crimean Tatars: a grossly chauvinist stand for a supposed 
fighter for colonial freedom. The sheer block-headedness of 
Padmore’s politics emerges in the same paragraph as this 
classic of vulgar ‘common sense’ quoted above. In this passage, 
writing in 1955, he states: ‘Because of their tolerance on race 
and colour, the Russians and the Chinese are going to get on 
marvellously’ (p.313). 

Here Padmore’s limits as the leading theorist of Pan 
Africanism are blatant. He spuriously divides the internal 
from the external politics of the Soviet regime, imagining that a 
ertique of its international practice is possible in abstraction 
from its internal roots. His cover-up of national oppression 
within the Soviet Union leads to an absurd endorsement of the 
mutual state relations between the USSR and China, a facade of 
harmony broken within ten years of these words being written, 
followed by war between China and Vietnam and the flight from 
Vietnam of the ethnic Chinese ‘boat people’, victims of severe 
chauvinist oppression. Padmore displays here the same 
nationalism as the Stalinist regime itself. He has no criticism 
to make of Stalinism’s basic ideological formulation of 
‘socialism in one country’. Rather, he shares this prejudice. 


Padmore and Nationalism 


The reactionary nature of Padmore’s proposed alternative to 
Stalinism reveals itself in a pamphlet published with Nancy 
Cunard in war-time London under the title The White Man’s 
Duty, with a preface dated December 1942. In this pamphlet, in 
which Cunard questions and Padmore replies, he gives an 
explicit account of the class foundation of Pan Africanism when 
writing about West Africa: 


The more well-to-do of the farmers have been able to send their 
children to better schools or to provide them with higher 
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education either locally or abroad. These educated or 
“Europeanised” Africans constitute the intelligentsia of the 
West African colonies. They represent the vanguard of the 
national and progressive movements which to day are 
voicing increasingly the political and economic aspirations 
of the African people. This is a natural development.”° 


With this conception, Padmore argues for British 
imperialism to emancipate the colonies politically in its own 
self-interest: ‘Britain, by freeing her Colonies, can save both 
herself and them and lay the foundations of a new 
Commonwealth of Nations, bound together in equal partnership’ 
(White Man's Duty. p.48). 


He states: 


The advantages of such a policy are incalculable. The 
relationship between the indigenous populations and the army 
in India, and the scattered forces in the colonies at present 
occupied in policing those regions against revolt and civil 
disturbance would undergo a complete change. These forces 
would no longer be regarded as the instruments of alien 
operations, but rather as friends and allies .... 

In this changed atmosphere the vast man-power of India 
could be drawn upon. Industrial and agricultural resources 
would be exploited in a new burst of energy having behind it 
the full force of political movements which are to-day 
operating against England.(White Man’s Duty. p.47-48) 


Far from being the ‘Father of African Emancipation’, as 
C.L.R.James and the Pan Africanists claim, Padmore reveals 
himself in this pamphlet to have advocated the continued 
indirect domination of the colonies by metropolitan capital. In 
this pro-imperialist plea to the British ruling class, Padmore 
sets out more clearly than in Pan-Africanism or Communism? 
the future political programme by which the proletariat would 
continue to be imprisoned by the weak bourgeois strata of the 
colonies, acting as branch agent for imperialist capital. A deal 
is proposed, by which the ‘vast man-power’ of the colonies would 
continue to be exploited through slightly altered means. 
Essentially, the extremely weak colonial bourgeoisie — through 
Padmore — makes use of the war-time crisis of imperialist 
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Britain to demand not emancipation but a few crumbs from the 
exploiters’ dinner, to be paid for by the black proletariat. 

This wartime plea to the oppressor class was not an aberration 
in his politics. His book The Gold Coast Revolution, published 
ten years later, called on the British parliament to ‘restore faith’ 
among Africans by permitting its colonies Dominion status 
within the Commonwealth, noting that Africans had already 
‘lost faith’ in their British masters. The appeal to imperialism 
for a modified form of rule by metropolitan capital was basic to 
Padmore's politics. He complains that ‘Britain is today 
squandering her last imperial assets — the trust and loyalty of 
her coloured citizens’.2! To write of ‘revolution’ in relation to 
such thinking is absurd. 

The Pan Africanists need only compare Padmore’s touching 
faith in the British state with its handing over to the South 
African Special Branch of long lists of PAC militants, obtained 
in a raid by British police on the PAC headquarters in Lesotho in 
1963, leading to mass arrests, jailings and torture of their 
members in South Africa. 

Padmore's ‘faith’ in British imperialism proved deadly first 
of all for the Pan Africanists themselves: a definite ideological 
source of that heavy blow at the hands of the South African state 
only four years after his death. 

In the Indian sub-continent, a change of form of imperialist 
rule similar to that proposed by Padmore in The White Man’s 
Duty brought about a holocaust, with consequences that live on 
today. It is instructive to examine again Padmore’s method of 
political diagnosis. What is revealed is the necessary connect- 
ion between nationalist politics, represented ideologically by 
Padmore, and its disguised class content relating to religious, 
tribal, linguistic or other sectional interests negating any real 
unification of peoples. Padmore’s Pan Africanism is shown to 
be unable to unite the peoples of Africa, just as Indian 
nationalism, upheld by Padmore in 1942, proved itself unable to 
unite the peoples of the Indian sub continent. 

Padmore states: 


In India machinery exists to make full self-government 
immediately practicable. There is no evidence that the 
opposition of the Muslim League to the National Congress is 
shared by the mass of the Moslems. . . . during the troubles 
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last July and August not even the Tory press reported 
communal riots.(White Man's Duty p.46) 


Effectively, this was a political argument on behalf of the 
Hindu bourgeoisle, as specious and ignorant as Padmore's 
later prediction of a harmony of the spheres uniting Russia and 
China. Padmore's innately pro-bourgeois politics expresses 
itself in a further telling remark. He states that ‘Gandhi was the 
only person who could have kept the masses in leash; without 
him there is danger of the people rushing ahead’ (White Man's 
Duty, p.47). That is the heart of the programme: the people are to 
be kept in leash. 

This argument by Padmore in 1942 on behalf of the Hindu 
bourgeoisie of India — whose sectional self-interest greatly 
promoted the religious massacres of 1947 — puts an interesting 
light on his later attack on the ‘merchant-moneylending class’ 
among people of Indian origin in South Africa, in a book which 
appeared between his wartime pamphlet The White Man’s Duty 
and his major work, Pan-Africanism or Communism?. 
Published in London in 1949, this book, Africa: Britain's Third 
Empire, appears to have had a marked influence on Pan 
Africanist thought in South Africa through its identification of a 
major class differentiation among people of Indian origin in 
South Africa, while scorning the existence of class relations 
among people of indigenous African origin.?? 

By May Day 1948, when Padmore wrote the introduction to this 
book, nationalist politics on India (including his own) had 
reaped its harvest in mutual massacres of Hindu and Muslim 
and Muslim and Sikh. The north of the sub-continent was 
partitioned by religious sectarianism, the antithesis to 
Padmore’s programmatic goal of a United States of Africa. 
Now, Padmore makes a strident attack on ‘prosperous Indian 
settlers in Africa’, the ‘merchant-moneylending class’ of 
Indian origin in South Africa, these ‘upper-class Indians’, 
‘Indian businessmen’, ‘Indian capitalists’, these ‘wealthy 
Indians’ — that is, precisely the class that he had signally failed 
to detect in his pamphlet of 1942 within India itself (Africa, 
p.222). 

One asks why Padmore in 1949 should be so eager to stress in 
Africa what Padmore in 1942 had kept hidden in relation to 
India. The answer is not hard to find. The ‘merchant- 
moneylending class’ of Indian origin discovered by Padmore 
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in Africa appears in his book of 1949 as a scapegoat, against 
whom the anger against imperialism of the African masses 
may safely be diverted, to the advantage of the even weaker 
bourgeois elements of purely African origin. This stratum in 
Africa of Indian origin plays for Padmore essentially the same 
role played historically for the nationalists in eastern Europe by 
the Jews. Padmore appears here in theory as the father of what 
the regime of Idi Amin and other despotisms in east Africa later 
carried out in practice. His class critique of people of Indian 
origin in South Africa is not accompanied by any class critique 
of developing bourgeois elements of purely African origin. 
Rather, the reverse: in his 1942 pamphlet he describes this 
African stratum as forming by a ‘natural’ process the 
‘vanguard’ of the anti-colonialist movement. True, Padmore 
does advocate ‘joint non-European struggle’, in which ‘the 
poorer Indians’ would link up ‘with the Africans in joint 
struggle for their common economic and social demands’ 
(Africa, pp.222-23), a theme later taken up by Sobukwe. But it is 
utterly one sided: only those of Indian origin are first required 
to repudiate their ‘own’ weak bourgeoisie. Padmore’s book. 
written shortly before the riots in Durban in 1949, served to 
vindicate this anti-Indian pogrom in theory. 

In its fairly extensive (but frequently inaccurate) invest- 
igation of conditions in South Africa, Africa: Britain’s Third 
Empire attacks two clear political targets: the ‘Indian 
capitalists’ and simultaneously both ‘Stalinist Communists’ 
and ‘Trotskyite Communists’, equally dismissed as represent- 
ing white manipulators of black interests. Substantial 
questions concerning the fate of the proletariat as the world 
class over this century are dismissed as the product of ‘sectarian 
pressure groups’ (Africa. p.222, 224), At the same time, the 
existing trade union and strike movement elsewhere in Africa 
is extolled uncritically as an expression of ‘Trade Union 
Nationalism’. Padmore now makes an amendment post hoc to 
his former uncritical support of the nationalist bourgeoisie in 
India. He introduces a transparently false criterion to suggest 
that the same all-class programme he had advocated for India 
in 1942 would not have similar consequences in Africa. He 
achieves this by means of a fallacious distinction between the 
colonial bourgeoisie of India and that of Africa. In India, he 
argues, 
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... the middle-class capitalists and landlords were numerous 
and powerful enough to seize leadership of the nationalist 
movement and direct the anti-imperialist struggle in such a 
way as not to clash with their particular class interests. In 
Africa, the far weaker bourgeoisie will not be able to 
subordinate the trade union movement in the same way. 
Already they have been compelled to make common cause 
with the masses of labourers and peasants, whose working 
class aspirations are not likely to clash with those of the 
middle-class, since the decisive sectors of the national 
economy are in alien hands — Europeans, Indians, and 
Syrians. 


Padmore goes on to note ‘several large-scale strikes in 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast (Ghana), Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia (Zimbabwe and Zambia), Kenya, Uganda and the 
Sudan. He invokes working class militancy in the cause of 
‘national unity and the solidarity of the common people’. For 
Padmore, this alleged national unity and solidarity in Africa 
incorporates the ‘far weaker bourgeoisie’ than existed in India 
before independence. He adds: 


In this way, trade unionism can reinforce political 
nationalism and provide the key which will open the door to 
Africa’s future progress, unity and amity and the realization 
of the United States of Africa. (Africa, pp.217-8) 


Once again, it is Padmore’s limits as a political analyst that 
history confirms. In not one of the countries in Africa named by 
Padmore, in which ‘trade union nationalism’ is cited as the key 
to ‘progress. unity and amity’, is the proletariat today not ruled 
by the gun. That gun is in the hands of the same weak African 
bourgeoisie (or its military usurpers), which it was the task of 
Padmore both to represent and misrepresent. 

Padmore’s politics in this book, which seems to have exerted a 
powerful influence on the generation at Fort Hare to which 
Sobukwe belonged, is not different in essence from that which 
brought about the beheading of the Chinese proletariat in 1927. In 
relation to the African proletariat, his politics in 1948 as in 1942 
is indistinguishable from the left nationalism of the 
Kuomintang before its slaughter of the Chinese workers. It is 
significant that Padmore makes no analysis in Pan 
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Africanism or Communism? of what he calls ‘Stalin’s part in 
the fiasco’ in China in 1927, despite uncritically having 
promoted such politics himself from 1927 to 1933. He makes no 
attempt to explain why ‘Stalin was then under heavy fire by the 
Trotsky Opposition’ (p.296). To have taken issue properly on the 
question of China, he would have had to call into question his 
own former politics as one of the most important international 
representatives of Stalinism in relation to the colonies. But this 
was beyond him: theré is not a word of serious criticism of his 
own previous politics in this book. 

In 1931 he had been appointed by Lozovsky, the general 
secretary of the Red International of Trade Unions (who shared 
responsibility for the catastrophe in China), to serve on a special 
committee in Moscow on the Chinese question. In Pan- 
Africanism or Communism? he recalls in some detail his 
collaboration with Lozovsky on the matter of China, as well as 
their work together on the Negro Bureau of the Red Trade Union 
international (p.297). Yet Padmore neglects to report that 
Lozovsky. at the age of 74, was executed in the anti-semitic 
pogrom of the last years of Stalin’s life: only three years before 
Padmore wrote this book. Strange silence over the murder of a 
former comrade! But characteristic of Padmore’s strict 
abstention from criticism of the ‘internal’ affairs of the Russian 
state. 

As set out elsewhere in this journal, Pan-Africanism or 
Communism? conceals an even stranger omission relating to 
the revolutionary movement in South Africa. It concerns the 
last years and mysterious death in the Soviet Union of the first 
black general secretary of the Communist Party of South Africa, 
Albert Nzula, Padmore’s close friend and colleague in Moscow. 

The contradictions in Padmore’s politics are by now apparent. 
His anti-Stalinism reveals itself as a species of pro-Stalinism, 
his form of advocacy of Pan African unity as in India promotes 
the interests of a class dependent on fracture and fission not 
union among African peoples, while his struggle against 
colonialism during world war two expressed itself as struggle 
for colonialism by other means. Starting from the intellectual 
premises of Pan-Africanism or Communism? — that is, anti- 
Stalinism, nationalism, Pan African unity — the consequences 
of Padmore’s politics prove the inadequacy and self- 
contradictory nature of these premises, for Padmore and his 
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followers. Such politics is proved bankrupt and dangerous for 
the proletariat. 

Yet the question of the programme and political organization 
of the proletariat of South Africa asserts itself now with extreme 
urgency more than in Padmore’s time, given the enormous 
growth of the black proletariat in numbers, concentration, trade 
union organization and capacity for struggle. Simultaneously, 
all the main political tendencies within the revolutionary 
movement in South Africa, above all the ANC, the UDF and the 
Communist Party but also the PAC and Azapo, repeat the 
suicidal politics of the Popular Front in Spain and France. as 
well as the left nationalism of the Kuomintang before its 
slaughter of the proletariat in China. The two main nationalist 
tendencies (roughly, ANC/SACP and PAC/Azapo) now stand at 
the head of a great body of organized workers, the first in the 
much larger Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU), the second in the smaller National Council of Trade 
Unions (NACTU). Given its ideological derivation from 
Padmore, the smaller and weaker Africanist tendency is 
shown to be unable to challenge nationalist and Stalinist 
politics in the main body of the proletariat. Rather, it serves to 
complement and strengthen what it purports to oppose. 

Pan Africanism reveals itself as yet another school of 
intermediation between capital and labour, obstructing the 
proletariat from taking its destiny, and the fate of humanity, 
into its own hands. 
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THE DEATH OF ALBERT NZULA 
AND THE SILENCE OF 
GEORGE PADMORE 


Paul Trewhela 


The contradictions in Padmore’s politics emerge most sharply 
in an episode relating directly to South Africa. His claim that 
the purges ‘did not affect’ the ‘few Negroes working in Russia at 
the time of the first Five Year Plan’ (Pan-Africanism or 
Communism?. p.314) is refuted by a strange omission from his 
book. The matter relates to the last years in Moscow of the first 
black general secretary of the CPSA, Padmore’s friend and 
comrade, Albert Nzula. 

Nzula reached Moscow in 1931, the protege of Douglas Wolton 
who had organized the Stalinist purge of the South African party 
over the previous years. He arrived as representative of the 
party, its leading black member, and was co-author of a book in 
Russian published in Moscow in 1933 under the title, The 
Working Class Movement and Forced Labour in Negro Africa. 
Of course this book does not mention that the Russian state was 
itself at that moment industrializing on the basis of the same 
and even worse — forced labour. In a pamphlet published in 1935 
after his death as a series of articles, Nzula is alleged even 
specifically to have denied this. He is alleged to have stated that 
black workers ‘are not hoodwinked that there is a worse slavery 
and oppression than they have to face in South Africa. The 
screams of the bourgeois press about forced labour in the Soviet 
Union cannot have any meaning to those who are undergoing 
such labour’.! 

Privately, however, he developed a very different opinion of 
the Soviet Union from what was published posthumously under 
his name. 

In a review of an English translation of Nzula’s book in 1981, 
Charlie van Gelderen — a Trotskyist in South Africa and 
abroad for over fifty years writes: 


There is some evidence that Nzula became disenchanted with 
Stalinism during his stay in the Soviet Union .... 

According to the official version, Nzula died of pneumonia, 
aggravated by his chronic alcoholism on January 14, 1934. 
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According to C.L.R. James, Nzula was forcibly removed from 
a meeting in full view of the participants, by two men working 
for the Soviet security services and never seen again. This 
agrees with what this reviewer [i.e., Van Gelderen, then in 
London] was told personally by Padmore in 1935. Padmore 
also told me that just before his expulsion he was summoned to 
Moscow. While making preparations to go, he received a 
cable from Nzula, smuggled out through Latvia, which read: 
“George for God’s sake don’t come”. 

A young black South African, Beyers, who was in Moscow at 
the time attending the Marx, Engels, Lenin Institute, shared 
these suspicions. He returned from Moscow a confirmed 
oppositionist and became, for a short time, editor of the Cape 
Town Trotskyist paper Workers’ Voice. Beyers told this 
writer that when fortified with vodka, which was pretty often, 
Nzula did not hide his hatred of Stalinism. His views must 
have been known to the GPU.? 


Confirmation of Beyers’ testimony comes from Edwin 
Mofutsanyana, a veteran black leader of the CPSA. In a taped 
interview with Bob Edgar in Lesotho shortly before his death, 
Mofutsanyana, who was in Moscow with Nzula, expressed 
disbelief in the suggestion that Nzula had been murdered by the 
Russian secret police but stated that when drunk he made clear 
he was a Trotskyist.® 

Edgar’s report of the interview continues: 


Nzula had two problems that were eventually to spell his 
downfall. The first was a drinking problem, which Nzula told 
him had started as far back as his Aliwal North teaching 
days. According to Mofutsanyana, in Moscow, “this is what he 
used to do. Take a bag, go to the bar, and take as many bottles 
as he could. I had a lot of quarrels with him over his drinking, 
but I couldn’t help him. To cure his alcoholism, he was sent to 
a sanatorium, but he came out after a month drinking more 
than he was drinking before. He told us he had a friend there 
who did not actually give him the medicine necessary for a 
cure.” 

Nzula’s second problem was his growing disillusionment 
with the Soviet system. When he was drunk, he was most 
prone to come out with his Trotskyite and anti-Stalinist 
sentiments. Mofutsanayana did not specify how he picked up 
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these views (he guessed it may have been his associates at the 
Profintern [Red International of Trade Unions]), or which 
ideas of Trotsky he was espousing but what he remembers 
most was Nzula’s questioning of Stalin’s leadership. He 
recollected that one time Nzula reminded him of a meeting in 
Sophiatown at which Dr.A.B. Xuma, a conservative African 
National Congress figure, had spoken. Xuma had launched 
an attack on the Soviet government, charging that in the USSR 
all cars were owned not by the workers, but by Stalin. Nzula 
had taken on Xuma at the meeting, but now that he had lived in 
the USSR he was regretting his former stance. 

In Mofutsanyana’s presence, when Nzula was sober, he did 
not utter such heresies, but his views still reached the ears of 
Communist officials, who called him before the International 
Committee of the Comintern for disciplining. He was told that 
he would not be allowed to return to South Africa to infect Party 
members there with his Trotskyite ideas. One alternative put 
forward was that he would be sent to the United States to see if 
the American Communist Party could straighten him out. 
Nzula himself favoured that proposition, but before anything 
could be set in motion, he died. 


Nzula’s comrades in Moscow were told that he had been on a 
binge, had left his friends and fallen on a snowbank, had 
caught double pneumonia, and died. Mofutsanyana had no 
reason to disbelieve this. ‘I personally expected him to go’. He 
knew of the controversy surrounding Nzula’s death, and was 
himself questioned by the South African police about it on his 
return. 

James’ informant about Nzula’s alleged arrest by the Soviet 
secret police was Jomo Kenyatta (later president of Kenya, who 
had been brought to Moscow by Padmore), but Mofutsanyana had 
no confidence in Kenyatta and did not credit his account. That 
does not automatically invalidate Kenyatta’s account. Like 
Padmore and Nzula, Kenyatta in the early 1930s was active in 
Moscow in the leadership of the International Trade Union 
Committee of Negro Workers. He later claimed to James that 
‘his own desertion from the Communist camp was because of the 
treatment that had been meted out to Nzula’.4 

A very large number of foreign communists of many 
nationalities were murdered in the USSR during the 1930s and 
1940s. Among these were the South Africans Lazar Bach and 
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Maurice Richter, together with Richter’s brother, Paul, executed 
in the Soviet Union a few years after the death of Nzula. 

According to the veteran Chinese Trotskyist and former aide 
in the central committee of the Chinese CP, Wang Fan-hsi, 
some 200 Chinese students in Moscow were arrested as 
Trotskyists and brutally interrogated many later going to their 
deaths — as early as the end of 1929, more than four years before 
Nzula’s death. From what the Trotskyists in China could find 
out, in Stalin’s labour camps and prisons ‘Communists with 
yellow skins received far worse treatment than their white 
fellow prisoners’.5 By 1934, to have arranged Nzula’s murder 
would have been child’s play for the GPU. 

Moses Kotane (later general secretary of the SACP) and 
J.B.Marks (later chairman of the SACP) were both studying in 
Moscow while Nzula was still alive, along with Mofutsanyana, 
who says specifically that Kotane was transferred to the Eastern 
Workers Communist University so that he would not be 
influenced by Nzula’s heresies. 

The historians of the CPSA, H.J. and R.E.Simons, make 
clear that the execution of Bach and the Richters — accused of 
‘having shielded a follower of Leon Trotsky’ — directly 
promoted the rise of Kotane, who was recalled with them to 
Moscow as leader of the opposing faction in the CPSA. Against 
Bach’s faction, Kotane in Moscow argued Stalin’s line that the 
revolution in South Africa ‘implied two stages, one leading to a 
democratic state under majority African rule, the second to a 
full-blown socialism’: the basis of the programme of the SACP to 
this day. The deaths of Nzula, Bach and the Richters within the 
Soviet Union cleared the way in South Africa for what the 
Simons themselves describe as ‘a great turn to the right’.® 

The SACP programme of today is the direct outcome of the 
purges in the Soviet Union. Despite the present climate of 
glasnost and perestroika, one doubts if this party dare press for a 
full inquiry into the deaths in the USSR of its former leaders in 
the 1930s and the exact role in Moscow of Kotane. 

In his biography of Kotane, the SACP leader Brian Bunting 
notes that Nzula and Kotane had ‘attended the same classes’ in 
Moscow and that ‘Kotane thought Nzula a brilliant student’.” But 
there is not a single word in Bunting’s book about Nzula’s death. 
Kotane’s predecessor as general secretary of the SACP is 
permitted to disappear from history as silently as so many 
others — with Bunting’s endorsement — disappeared from life. 
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In Pan-Africanism or Communism? there is no mention of 
the execution of Bach and the Richters, and only the briefest 
reference to Nzula, who according to Padmore in his statement 
to Van Gelderen probably saved his life, possibly at the expense 
of his own. Nzula is referred to in this book merely as ‘one of the 
ablest Young Party leaders’ of the CPSA in the late 1920s. To this 
Padmore adds as a footnote: ‘Mr Nzula died in Moscow in 1931 
... (p.351). Nothing more! No reference to their joint work 
together in Moscow on The Negro Worker, nor to what Padmore 
knew or suspected of Nzula’s death, nor to Nzula’s role in 
saving Padmore from arrest and possible death at the hands of 
the GPU, nor to Nzula’s hatred of oppressive conditions in the 
Soviet Union. Concerning Nzula’s political evolution and death 
in the USSR, Padmore and Bunting share a common silence. 

There is also the discrepancy between the date of Nzula’s death 
as stated by Padmore (1931) and the fact that from 1931 until 1933 
they worked very closely together as political collaborators. 
This mis-dating is typical of Padmore’s disdain for accuracy. 
Doubt surrounds two crucial questions: 1. Why, especially in a 
book of this kind, he did not raise an inquiry into the nature of 
his friend’s death? 2. Why, despite what he knew of Nzula’s 
views and possible arrest, should he have stated that the purges 
in the Soviet Onion ‘did not affect’ blacks? The principal 
beneficiary of Padmore’s weird treatment of this suppressed 
episode — central to the revolutionary movement in South 
Africa — is Stalinism. 

But nationalist politics in general was a beneficiary. Nzula’s 
first hand encounter with Stalinism in the USSR and his 
evolution, as a black revolutionary, towards Trotskyism 
disprove Padmore’s claim that ‘Trotskyite Communists’ were 
in essence white manipulators of black interests.2 From 
Mofutsanyana it is clear that what principally revolted Nzula 
in the USSR. unlike Padmore, was its inequality: the privileges 
arrogated to itself by a despotic bureaucracy, which Nzula could 
only compare with inequality in South Africa. By suppressing 
Nzula’s insight into the essential nature of the Soviet Union, it 
is Padmore who is condemned by his perversion of the truth. 
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THE DEFIANCE CAMPAIGN, 
1952: SOCIAL STRUGGLE OR 
PARTY STRATAGEM? 


Baruch Hirson 
The Defiance of Unjust Laws 


On 26 June 1952, a campaign to secure the repeal of six unjust 
laws was launched by a Joint Planning Council, composed of 
leaders of the African National Congress (ANC), the South 
African Indian Congress (SAIC), and the Franchise Action 
Council (FrAC), an ad hoc organization formed to fight against 
the removal of the Coloured vote. During the first phase of the 
campaign ‘volunteers’ courted arrest by breaking unjust laws; 
and this led over a four months period to approximately 8,000 
convictions in the courts. Thereafter, the campaign lost its 
earlier momentum, and was brought to a virtual standstill by 
riots in the eastern Cape, Kimberley and Johannesburg. The 
proposed strike action, that was to follow the first phase, was 
abandoned, and the campaign called off. 

There has been little discussion of the campaign and many 
questions still await answers. What did the organizers (and the 
volunteers) hope to achieve? What led to the launching, and why 
did the Planning Council chose this particular time? How did 
they hope to initiate industrial action, and why was it 
abandoned? 

Brian Bunting, a leading member of the South African 
Communist Party (SACP) listing events between 1950-52 in 
South Africa that influenced decisions, included: the 
Suppression of Communism Act; police terror and riots in 
Witzieshoek (November 1950); the Bill to remove Coloured 
voters from the common roll in 1951; the formation of the Torch 
Commando, a white ex-serviceman’s organization pledged to 
defend the constitution (Kotane, Ch.10). Some of these events 
influenced the Planning Council, others must be added, but on 
the basis of his list, the author could only conclude: 


In all this ferment it is hard to say where the impetus for the 
1952 defiance campaign originated. It had its seeds in the 1949 
Programme of Action and it was at an executive meeting of 
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the ANC on June 17, 1951, that the decision was taken to invite 
the head committees of the other national movements to meet it 
and discuss methods of direct action against the 
Government’s oppressive laws and policies. (ibid, p.180) 


To state after twenty-five years, that it is not possible to ‘say 
where the impetus’ for the campaign originated, is absurd. 
There are only a few possibilities: either the events of the time 
inspired people to struggle against some injustice(s); or there 
was unrest that lacked focus, and a campaign was initiated to 
provide that lead; or the campaign was dreamt up by persons to 
advance the fortunes of their own organization(s). However, it 
is noteworthy that few commentators (including Bunting) 
allude to grass root support, and few leaders at the time spoke of 
popular pressure in justifying the campaign. Yet, it is 
necessary to ask — even if answers are not yet available — 
whether there was underlying unrest to which the leadership 
responded, and whether the social composition of those arrested 
provides insight into the demands of blacks at the time. 

In reconstructing the events leading to the campaign, other 
questions emerge. Why was the response to the campaign 
concentrated largely in the eastern Cape, and why did the 
Coloureds of the western Cape, and the Indians of Natal, stand 
aloof, although they had been expected to respond in large 
numbers? In fact, what impact did community leaders have on 
their respective followings? 

Firstly the Bill to disenfranchise the Coloured voters needs 
investigation, because this brought FrAC, the Joint Planning 
Council, and the Torch Commando into existence. For FrAC the 
issue was to stop the Bill and protect the Coloured vote, and with 
this the other bodies concurred. But defeat of the Nationalists in 
the 1953 general election became the primary objective of the 
Springbok Legion and the SACP, and the war in Korea 
obviously influenced the communists. Many of their members 
drew parallels between oppression in South Africa and the 
intervention of the west in Asia. Whatever their concern about 
local discontent — and this is not in doubt — they were also 
interested in gaining support for the the cause of north Korea. 
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The Franchise Action Council 


The attempt by the government at remove Coloureds from the 
common voters roll was not new. One Bill had been stopped in 
1939 after massive rallies in Cape Town and a march on 
Parliament. The government tried again in 1949, but lacked the 
necessary two-thirds majority to remove an ‘entrenched’ clause 
in the constitution, and in October 1950 announced new plans to 
proceed with the measure. (Guardian, 25 February 1951) 

In late 1949 it was said that groups of workers, trade unions 
and individuals were speaking of the possibility of a political 
strike. (Guardian, 6 October 1949) Finally, in February 1951, 
after a meeting addressed by S.R. Rahim of the African Peoples 
Organization (APO), Dr Y.M. Dadoo (SAIC) and Dr J.S. 
Moroka (ANC), FrAC was set up with 33 members. The Council 
asked the leaders of the APO, the SAIC and the ANC to campaign 
against the Bill, and call for votes for all (Guardian, 8 February 
1951). 

At a FrAC conference in the Cape there were proposals for a 
voluntary tax of 1s. per week to form a fighting fund; the calling 
of a series of ‘vote Sundays’; asking the churches to devote 
sermons to the issue, and sporting bodies to give up sport for a 
day. Mondays were declared ‘self sacrifice day’, when one item 
of luxury was to be avoided, and the money contributed to the 
fighting fund; and mass meetings and demonstrations called 
to popularise these decisions. Dadoo, the main speaker, rejected 
a call for the boycott of government institutions, because this 
would only destroy the struggle. ‘Boycott was not on the agenda 
today’, he said. ‘On the agenda at the moment is practical 
action’. 

At a press conference, Moroka promised African support for 
the retention of the Coloured vote, and called for a common 
black front to fight against oppression. He also said that he did 
not rule out the use of a general strike (Guardian, 15 February 
1951). 

On 22 February a protest day with marches was announced for 
20 March. The Food and Canning Workers Union and the Cape 
Town branch of the ANC pledged their support. The Day of 
Protest was moved forward to 8 March, with a rally at 5.0 p.m. 
on the Grand Parade, to be followed by a protest procession. Of 
the proposed list of 13 speakers, seven were communists. Dadoo 
in a special message said: ‘It is not Parliament who would 
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decide the issue of the Coloured vote. It is the people on the Grand 
Parade who will decide it’. In Johannesburg about 3,000 
gathered at the Market Square to support the campaign 
(Guardian, 1 March 1951). 

One week later G.J. Golding (branded by the Unity Movement 
as a ‘collaborator’ when he agreed to serve on the Coloured 
Affairs Commission, the body which preceded the Coloured 
Affairs Department — CAD) joined the campaign and was 
placed on the National Convention Co-ordinating Committee. 
Together with S. Pillay he issued a statement warning of the 
grave danger in the Coloured Voters Bill. 

On 8 March an estimated 15,000, mainly Coloureds, some 
brought from the Strand, Paarl and Stellenbosch, paraded at the 
rally. It was announced that a nation-wide conference on 1 
April would decide how to proceed, and that Non-European 
leaders would meet and place the position before whites 
(Guardian, 15 March). Thereafter the assembly marched, and 
there was a move in the direction of parliament (repeating the 
events of 1939), but stewards redirected the crowd. 

At the April conference (where 59 organizations were said to 
be represented) a one-day political strike for all but essential 
services was called for 2 May (by 133 votes to 11). Shops would be 
asked to close and parents to keep children at home. Golding 
and van der Ross led the vote against the strike, saying that as 
teachers they dare not ally themselves with such action 
(Guardian, 5 April 1951). This ended their participation. Sam 
Kahn (SACP) told conference that the anti-Communist Act 
made it illegal to promote a strike to bring about political 
change; but they were not trying to introduce any political 
change: ‘We want to prevent a political change’ (ibid). The 
Non-European Unity Movement (NEUM) adopted a different 
position. Saying that the Bill could not be stopped, they rejected 
the strike and called for a boycott to make the Act unworkable. 

While FrAC prepared its campaign, the (white) Civil Rights 
League — unpopular with communists and condemned by 
Edwin Mofutsanyana for not supporting the Witzieshoek 
defendants because ‘no question of civil liberties was involved’ 
(Guardian, 21 January 1951) — called a protest meeting in 
Johannesburg. It was addressed on the vote issue by Margaret 
Ballinger, Rev. W.A. Palmer, Adv. B.L.S. Franklin, and 
Julius Lewin, and proposed organising a petition together with 
the Durban Branch of the South African Labour Party. At the end 
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of April the Rand War Veterans Committee called for a Hands 
off the Constitution demonstration in Johannesburg. 
Witwatersrand University students announced their support 
(Guardian, 3 May 1951). 

The strike called by FrAC was postponed until 7 May, when 
thousands of Coloureds, Indians and Africans stayed away in 
six designated areas (Cape Town and Peninsula, Worcester, 
Paarl, Somerset West and Strand). It was claimed by the 
Guardian on 10 May that 100% stayed away in Worcester; 65- 
70% in Port Elizabeth, and there was a 100% abstention in some 
Cape Town factories; shops were closed, and 60% of children 
stayed away from school — despite intimidation from 
employers and police, and opposition from teachers. 

In a parallel (but disconnected) move, 20,000 white ex- 
servicemen and students and a coloured ex-servicemen’s 
contingent marched in Johannesburg. A.G. (Sailor) Malan a 
war time pilot ace, and employee of the Anglo American 
Corporation, led the demonstrations. He demanded general 
elections and protested against the Bill (ibid). 

The Coloured leaders had no further plans and called a 
Conference for 10 June. The Guardian shifted its attention to the 
Torch Commando, which announced a march for 28 May in 
Cape Town (Guardian, 2 May 1951). One week later the same 
paper reported that 10,000 had marched with torches, and another 
75,000 had watched. The gathering passed resolutions against 
the Bill which were to be handed to leaders of opposition parties. 
The demonstration ended when police moved in with batons and 
pickhandles, leaving many injured: some fifty were treated in 
hospitals, about a third being whites. 

The Conference of 233 Coloured delegates duly met. They 
claimed to represent 71,886 members of 125 organizations 
(including 68 factories, 15 political organizations, 8 trade 
unions, 6 sports bodies, and 18 area committees of FrAC). They 
called for votes for all, and gave FrAC leaders a mandate to 
conduct mass resistance on a nation wide scale. Conference 
called for more strikes, local and provincial, with co-operation 
with other organizations in defence of political rights and civil 
liberties. In anticipation of the campaign soon to be announced, 
there was also a call for the organization of a nation wide 
struggle against the Separate Representation of Voters Bill, the 
Native Representative Act, the Group Areas Act, the Urban 
Areas Act, the Bantu Authorities Act, the Native Laws 
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Amendment Bill, the Suppression of Communism Act, and all 
discriminatory legislation. 

It was decided to set up rural committees, and other forms of 
struggle were suggested — all using passive resistance: 
including burning of registration identity cards, resistance to 
train apartheid, and refusal to obey the Group Areas Act. The 
Council was empowered to take the necessary action for a 
continuous campaign of active opposition to all manifestations 
of apartheid in political, industrial, educational, social and 
economic life. Cissie Gool was reported as saying: ‘the vote is 
gone, it is buried. But it is not dead. We will revive it’. 

Then Dadoo announced that the action to be taken would 
depend on the political situation at the time, and on the progress 
made in the Congress organization. Foreshadowing the 
Defiance Campaign he said: 


there was every possibility that in the next few weeks the 
Executives of the National organizations of the Non-European 
people would meet to discuss plans on the way in which the 
struggle should be conducted on a country-wide basis. 

These discussions will be taken because every Non- 
European in the country feels the necessity for such action. 
We are forced by the policy of the Government to mass 
resistance ... against every unjust apartheid law. (Guardian, 
14 June 1951) 


However, members of the (now-banned) SACP had other 
reasons for embarking on an anti-government campaign. In a 
Presidential address to the 20th Annual Conference of the SAIC 
(25-27 January 1952) Dadoo stated that the plan for the Defiance 
Campaign did not rise exclusively from the situation in South 
Africa: 


The plan cannot be divorced from the most serious question 
which faces the whole of humanity, the question of peace or 
war. If indeed it were so divorced — and it is not — the plan 
would be unreal and most certainly ineffective. We must 
therefore examine the developments that have taken place in 
the international field. 

Since our last conference the danger of world war has not 
receded ...[there are those in Korea, Malaya, Viet Nam] who 
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wage a heroic struggle for the freedom and independence of 
their countries... 

The intense desire for peace has found concrete shape in the 
campaign for a Five Power Peace Pact which has already been 
supported by nearly half the human race ...[and so on, and 
on]. It is indeed due to the vigilance and active fight for peace 
on the part of the common peoples everywhere that a third 
world war was averted in 1951. 


This was reprinted in a Congress pamphlet calling for 
participation in the Defiance Campaign (Drs Y. Dadoo and S. 
Molema, A Call to the People of South Africa). This was 
consistent with the ANC’s statement on the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, that the war was being fought to maintain 
bases in the east. The ANC condemned Africans who gave their 
services in the Second World War, despite the fact that it had 
fully supported that war from its inception, and said: 


The African people cannot be called upon by the Government 
to fight an ‘evil’ Communism in Korea where there is an 
equally evil apartheid to be resisted in their own Motherland. 
(Inkundla ya Bantu, 29 July 1950) 


J.B. Marks (ANC and SACP), claimed in his Presidential 
address to the Transvaal ANC in September 1951 that: ‘Peace 
was the concern of all oppressed people who wanted to win their 
liberation’, and called for a massive campaign to halt the 
Korean war, planned by those who would plunge the world ‘into 
the greatest blood bath, to satisfy their lust for profit and power’. 
The war-mongers were the Colonial powers, the oppressors of 
Africa who exploited its products and its people, and he issued 
the call: ‘Defeat those who plan the new war, and we will have 
defeated those who administer our oppression’ (CAMP, Reel 3B, 
2:DA21:30/12. Stress in original). 


The Torch Commando 


The War Veterans’ Action Committee, which was to become the 
Torch Commando, was organised at the suggestion of members 
of the Springbok Legion, to enlist the support of (white) ex- 
servicemen against the disenfranchisement of Coloureds (see 
Michael Freidjohn, 1976). The first protest, in April 1951, was in 
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Johannesburg, when a coffin bearing the ‘constitution’, and 
wreathes, was placed on the cenotaph. This was followed by a 
mass meeting of 75,000 people in May, where ex-servicemen 
demanded a voice in the affairs of the country. They were not 
ostensibly concerned with the Coloured vote, but pledged 
themselves to defend the constitution; demanded an immediate 
(white) General Election, and called on all democratic South 
Africans to rally to this cause. (Rand Daily Mail, 5 May 1951) 

A ‘Steel Commando’, composed of jeeps and other vehicles, 
was to deliver this resolution to the government. They were to 
leave from seventeen towns and converge on Somerset West on 
28 May, before proceeding to Cape Town. The drive was planned 
with military precision, but the organizers’ intention was only 
to defeat the government at the next general election. However, 
an opposition delegation asked the Commando not to demand an 
immediate general election, because the United Party’s 
electoral machine was in disarray. 

Although the Torch Commando was obviously not prepared to 
engage in a struggle against apartheid, SACP statements were 
equivocal. Sam Kahn extolled the Torch Commando’s positive 
achievements. Excepting a few trade unions, he said, the 
Commando was the only white fighting force in sight, and had 
removed the hopeless fatalism gripping antingovernment 
ranks. They opposed the police state, abuse of state power, 
censorship, the removal of the Coloured vote, and stood for 
freedom of movement by leftists and members of black 
organizations. However, he noted, it had a strong tendency 
towards emotionalism, and used the mystique of ex-comrades 
in arms; could not face fundamental political and racial 
problems, nor come to grips with South Africa’s economic 
problems. Also, the body had ‘donned the straightjacket of anti- 
Communist orthodoxy’ and appeased the government by 
disclaiming the Springbok Legion and Communism 
(Guardian, 6 September 1951). 

Then came the rioting after the Grand Parade meeting on 28 
May, when Coloured demonstrators marched on Parliament, 
and left 160 injured. The Commando took fright, and its 
publicity officer announced that non-Europeans would not take 
part in a rally on 23 October, called to commemorate the war 
time victory at El Alamein. Die Burger, said jubilantly: ‘The 
Torch Commando, which was born out of the struggle against 
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apartheid, has fully accepted apartheid in its organization’ 
(quoted in Guardian, 18 October 1951). 

About 150,000 attended the rally, but the Commando leaders 
had nothing more to offer. They decided on 17 July 1952, at their 
First National Conference, to cut down on mammoth torch 
meetings and turn to house-to-house visits to ensure that all 
voters were registered prior to the elections of 1953. The 
members went electioneering, or left the political arena, and 
splits followed — in Natal over the issue of secession. With the 
Nationalist victory at the polls in 1953, the Commando was 
dissolved. 

Previously, when the Defiance Campaign was less than a 
month old, Cecil Williams, a stalinist fellow-traveller and 
chairman of the Springbok Legion, sought a broad based white 
front against the Nationalists and called on the Torch 
Commando to declare a national work stoppage. He said there 
was no guarantee that the Nationalists would call an election 
for 1953, or if it did, the chances of their being ousted were slim 
because the Coloured vote would be removed; a new delimitation 
would favour the Nationalists; opponents could be banned or 
proscribed, and hooligans could stop people voting. He said an 
appeal to both employers and workers was not a strike [which 
was illegal]. It would make it impossible for the government to 
continue governing; would unite all anti-Nationalist sections 
of the population; would prove the government did not reflect the 
will of the majority; and would show people that power lay in 
their hands (Clarion, 17 July 1952). 


The Defiance Campaign 


On 21 June 1951 the Guardian announced the Defiance 
Campaign under the headline ‘ANC Proposes Civil 
Disobedience Campaign’. It stated that a programme of action 
‘for a campaign of civil disobedience and a general strike’ 
against the pass laws, stock limitation in the Reserves, the 
threat to ‘remove black spots’, and the whittling down of 
franchise rights would be placed by the ANC before the other 
national movements. The campaign was expected to commence 
on 6 April 1952, the tercentenary of Jan van Riebeeck’s arrival 
at the Cape. 

The next report (Guardian, 6 December 1951) said that the joint 
planning council of thé ANC and SAIC (Drs Moroka and Dadoo, 
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Yusaf Cachalia, J.B. Marks and Walter Sisulu), would place a 
blueprint for action before the Bloemfontein conference of the 
ANC. On 20 December it announced a plan for mass national 
action against specified unjust, racially discriminatory, laws 
unless these were repealed before 1 March 1952. Thereafter, 
meetings were reported across the country to ‘reorganise and 
revitalise’ the ANC. Ten thousand volunteers were to be 
recruited by 26 June (the anniversary of the 1950 stay at home 
and police shooting), when the defiance of unjust laws would 
commence. (Guardian and Clarion, 13 March-19 June 52) 

There was no indication that local regions could sustain a 
campaign. The ANC membership was low. Karis and Carter 
(1973, p.427) estimate it as between 7-20,000, and Walshe (1970, 
pp.402-3) put the Transvaal membership at 4,000, and the 
national total at 7,000. Since one day stoppages in May and June 
1950, the ANC had engaged in little activity, and except for one 
or two regions, had undertaken no local campaigns (Lodge, 
pp.36-7). The National Executive Committee reported to 
conference in December 1951 that the administration was 
‘severely strained ... due to financial crisis’ and unable to 
retain its sole typist. In the Cape there was no co-ordination, and 
‘letters of direction’ were ignored (Molema papers). The 
Transvaal had three rival Presidents — J.B. Marks, who had 
majority support, Selope Thema and C.S. Ramahanoe — 
because the constitutionality of the last conference and elections 
were in dispute (Molema, letter to Kotane, 5 March 1951 - ibid.). 
In Natal, W.G. Champion, the President, and H. Selby 
Msimang, the Secretary, were at daggers drawn over events 
following the stay at home on 26 June 1950, and the refusal of 
Champion to recognise the Congress Youth League (CYL) 
(ibid.). 

There was also opposition from the National Minded Bloc, led 
by Selope Thema, Champion, Selby Msimang, and others. 
Msimang wrote to Molema on 13 February claiming that a 
‘regimented mob’ had stampeded the movement into acceptance 
of the decision on defiance. He warned against the campaign, 
claiming that the ‘ANC is being accused of having surrendered 
leadership to the Indians’, but also because he thought that this 
was not a well thought out plan. Thema and other leading 
members of the National Minded Bloc were expelled by the 
Transvaal ANC (Guardian, 16 August 1951) but this did not 
bring unity to the movement. 
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Dedication and a Prayer 


Professor Z.K. Matthews, ANC leader in the eastern Cape, said 
at a prayer meeting on the eve of the campaign that the ANC had 
tried petitions, deputations, resolutions and representations, co- 
operation with the authorities, appeals to white public opinion 
and a search for allies among European organizations. None 
had succeeded and now Non-Europeans were pledged ‘to rid 
themselves by their own efforts of the shackles by which they 
were bound ...’ (Matthews papers). 
The first step, said Matthews, was an 


act of dedication and prayer. More things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of. Prayer for us here means 
dedication, which means we give ourselves to God and to our 
Nation for struggle. The struggle will be long and bitter, and 
therefore must not be entered upon lightly, without reflection 
and without due consideration of the consequences to 
ourselves and to our people. 


The Africans prison population was increasing, because 
people ignored unjust laws that were intolerable, he said, but this 
was unorganized and undirected, and did not affect the 
government. The ANC would direct a campaign that was 
‘deliberately and carefully planned [against laws] inspired by 
the policy of racial discrimination.’ The campaign would be 
run on a volunteer basis, and needed the moral and financial 
support of the people. As for participation, some would be leaders, 
some in active service, others would provide moral and 
financial support. 

The African people could not engage in armed struggle 
against the state, which alone had guns, tanks and aeroplanes, 
he said. Therefore the struggle had to be non-violent, which was 
not easy, because it needed self discipline and self control, 
surpassing that of men who fought 


behind a shield of modern armour ... It means being prepared 
to be hit without hitting back, even if one is able to do so, a 
veritable putting into practice the principle of ‘turning the 
other cheek’. 
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Many people had counselled against the campaign, he said, 
because there would be suffering, but they could not suggest any 
effective alternative to bring about the freedom from oppression 
that the African people desired. After consideration Dr Moroka 
had decided that he was unable to call off the campaign. 
Matthews then asked whether victory would be achieved: 


It is difficult for us to say what will happen as a result of this 
campaign. All we say [is] that other people and other races 
have been confronted with the same choice which faces the 
African people today: Liberty or Death, Freedom or Serfdom. 
We are convinced that the African people will not be found 
wanting in the day of reckoning. (ibid) 


Joe Matthews Reports 


The Defiance Campaign, led now by the National Action 
Committee (of the ANC and the SAIC) began on 26 June. It was 
claimed in the Bulletin of the Campaign for the Defiance of 
Unjust Laws, No.2, that: 


The organised acts of Defiance were preceded by great mass 
meetings ... in cities and towns of South Africa, thousands 
and thousands of people attended meetings of the African and 
Indian Congress. Hundreds of ordinary people, workers, 
traders, students and professional men came forward to 
volunteer in the struggle. 


Professor Matthews did not volunteer. He left South Africa on 
12 June for New York, to act as Henry W. Luce Visiting 
Professor of World Christianity at Union Theological 
Seminary, and returned in mid-1953. He followed the 
campaign, partly through letters from his son Joseph (Joe) 
Gaobakwe Matthews, a leading member of the CYL, and its 
President before being banned in 1954. (17 letters are in CAMP, 
Reel 12A, 2:XM65:47/3-19). Writing on 29 July 1952, in what was 
to become a ‘weekly bulletin’, Joe said: 


The campaign has now got into real stride particularly in the 
Cape ... The total number ... in jail in the Cape is now roughly 
1,300, of whom 870 are volunteers in East London. 
(2:XM65:47/3) 
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Financial support from the African people had been 
unprecedented, and members were being enrolled by the 
thousand every week. It was expected to swing the small Cape 
towns into action soon. But in places like Kimberley there was 
no leadership.In his view, 


the Cape is capable by itself of creating a dangerous situation 
in the country for the Nationalists. Politically that is not, of 
course satisfactory. A union-wide balance is required and 
therefore a meeting of the National heads is scheduled to take 
place soon. 


He reported that in the Transvaal there was some paralysis 
because court charges had originally been for conspiracy, which 
carried severe sentences. This had altered, and the charges 
were now proffered under the pass regulations. He had little 
information about Natal, except that one meeting called by M.B. 
Yengwa in Nqutu had been banned by the magistrate who 
arrived with 25 mounted police. But Natal, he said, was far in 
advance of the Transvaal — except for the question of the 
Indians. 


You see the Indians are perturbed over the fact that throughout 
this campaign the Congress is not leaning on them at all. Our 
organization is entirely independent, and if anything we are 
giving orders to them. Therefore there is noticeable a 
tendency on their part to be cold towards the campaign. (ibid.) 


On 5 August, Joe Matthews wrote to say that the campaign was 
remarkable in having 


released the minds of the people. The people are absolutely 
sure they are heading for freedom in a few months time. Any 
attempt to contain them and to explain that the struggle is 
going to be hard and long is almost regarded as sacrilege. 
One thing I am certain of — whatever we do get out of this 
campaign we will make Congress the most powerful 
organization with a tremendous membership. Even 
Grahamstown has 300 paid—up. New Brighton also is now 
2,700 members, and the volunteers are more than that. 
(2:XM65:47/4) 
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Then came nation wide arrests: 


On Wednesday last came the sudden swoop on the ANC, SAIC, 
and the Franchise Action Council, and also on leaders of the 
movement... carried out simultaneously in all areas at 10 
a.m...they are trying to establish some connection between 
Congress and overseas organizations such as the Communist 
movements...they are going to be disappointed because 
Congress is not Communist and they will not find a thing to 
connect Congress and the Communists in anyway. (ibid.) 


The campaign met increasingly tough action from the police, 
and on 13 August this was discussed: 


Volunteers, especially in East London were badly treated; 
sentences were imposed to the limit fixed by law; lashes were 
imposed as punishment on all volunteers under the age of 21; 
and the Nationalist become more and more hysterical in its 
demand for action against the volunteers...in Grahamstown 
in the same week there was a baton charge against the 
spectators to the trials. This was when the second group of 55 
went into action. Incidently Grahamstown has sent in 180 so 
far. 


Matthews said that by the 12th, 2171 volunteers had gone into 
action, and reported that Mandela, Sisulu, S. Sello and 
Marupeng Seperepere, (all ANC), Dadoo, Kathrada, Moulvie 
Cachalia, and N. Thandrey, (of the SAIC), Marks, Kotane, Dan 
Tloome and James Phillips, (communists or trade unionists) 
had been charged under the Suppression of Communism Act. Of 
the arrests he said: 


This is the beginning of a great ‘conspiracy trial’ and we are 
expecting more people to be arrested. I think the government 
has completely misread the mood of the people. This seems to 
be that the campaign can be headed off with the arrest of the 
leaders. I also thought so a few weeks ago. Today I realise that 
such an attitude does not take account of the political 
consciousness of the masses and the extent to which they have 
been following the progress of the ANC campaign. I have 
complete faith in the ability of the Africans to produce the 
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necessary leadership in any given situation. We have put 
before them a clear cut policy and programme and they will 
cut through the wiles of politicians and get on the road to 
freedom no matter what happens to the leaders. The Malanites 
do not realise too, that the Congress leaders deliberately have 
moved slower than the masses in this respect — that the 
masses are calling for mass action in the form of 
UKUHLALA FHANTSI ITVEKI EZIMBENI [A STRIKE FOR 
TWO WEEKS]. (2:XM65:47/5) 


On 22 August there was news of further arrests (some twenty, 
including Delizantaba Mji, and Harrison Motlana at medical 
school) with a preparatory examination in four days time. The 
campaign in Durban, he said, was ‘swinging into action soon’ 
and ‘by December the whole of the rural areas including the 
Transkei will have been organized... This last week-end 488 
more Africans were arrested, bringing the total to 2751. Of these 
301 were from P.E.’ (2:XM65:47/6). 

On 3 September he said that he was directing the whole 
organization and campaign in the eastern Cape from 
Kingwilliamstown to Fort Beaufort: 


I just do not know how to transmit to papa the mood of the 
country just now. We are in the midst of a decidedly 
revolutionary situation, and the ANC has not only 
maintained its initiative but has gained ground in the past 
few days. 


He spoke of the enthusiasm of the crowd both inside and outside 
the court when Moroka appeared. Thousands filled the open 
square, and the court was adjourned at the request of the 
prosecutor, to allow Moroka to address the crowd. At Moroka’s 
request, people left the court in silence. In Natal the first batch of 
twenty-one were watched by thousands of Africans, 


who shouted Africa and marched from Berea to the offices of 
the ANC to volunteer. I am quite sure that in the long run 
Natal will beat everybody in the response they get. I only hope 
it will be possible to keep down the spirit of Chaka and infuse 
the spirit of Gandhi among the Zulu masses who will 
experience a great spiritual release as a result of the 
campaign. 
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In the Cape we are of course in top form. The organizational 
lessons of Port Elizabeth are being passed on to every branch 
in the Cape, and we are already a mass organization run on 
efficient party lines. The longer the campaign goes, the 
greater becomes our skill in administration, propaganda, etc. 
(2:XM65:47/6, and 47/7 — the two are taken together here) 


Matthews also said that the membership in New Brighton was 
5,000 and more than 21,000 in the eastern Cape. To date, 316 had 
been arrested in Grahamstown, and the beerhall had been 
closed by ANC members blocking the gates, praying and 
singing ANC anthems. He claimed that ‘the rural areas of the 
Ciskei [were] ready for action’, and that people would be sent in 
from the coming week-end. The action of the tsotsis [the 
gangsters of the time], had declined as the campaign gathered 
pace. There was some difficulty, he added, in holding back 
teachers and students at Fort Hare until after the examinations. 

On 16 September Matthews wrote that together with Dr J.L.Z. 
Njongwe (acting President of the Cape ANC) and eight others he 
had been arrested in Cape Town. This was apparently not part of 
the Campaign but was ‘a political case’, and senior advocates 
had been engaged for the defence. He continued: 


We are of course not placing much reliance on the legal 
battle. Our safety lies in the people and we have complete 
confidence in them. Especially our masses in the Cape — both 
rural and urban... 

.. there has been a transformation that cannot be 
experienced by anyone not actually present in the country. 
The Africans are on the March and whatever the result of the 
present Defiance Campaign even if it ends in total defeat at 
the hands of the government the country will never be the 
same again. The government has no solution to the crisis 
presented by the defiance campaign! (2:XM65:47/8) 


On 2 October, with the campaign three months old, he claimed 
that the march to freedom could not be stopped. The Cape, he 
wrote, ‘is in the centre of the spread of the campaign to the rural 
areas’, and he anticipated control of the Transkei, 


the chief reservoir of labour [which would] bring about an 
entirely new situation in South Africa and render the 
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demands contained in the Joint Planning Council inadequate 
and out of date. (2:XM65:47/9) 


From the vantage point of the eastern Cape, the Campaign 
must have looked remarkably successful, and that might 
account for the lack of critical insight into what was happening 
elsewhere. Yet, even if there seemed to be a new breath of life in 
Congress, it could not have been more than a beginning of any 
struggle for change. To say on the 16th that his safety (in a trial) 
lay in the people, and to talk of the possibility of taking over the 
state, was little more than fantasy. Yet Matthews was to write, in 
all seriousness, that ‘we are not making a bid for direct power in 
the state just now [that is, presently]’, and that, he wrote, coloured 
the attitude of the Transkei. Instead, they were going to 
consolidate the gains made so far and were preparing ‘to meet 
the government counter-attack which has grown tremendously 
in scope and extent...’. 

He continued: 


Peddie has sent its first volunteers into action. For the first 
time the red blanketed African has entered the fight and this 
will have revolutionary effects on the fight against the 
rehabilitation scheme. Given a few months I have no doubt 
that we in the Cape will be ready to meet any challenge by the 
government short of arms. Already we are in a position to call 
a strike in the Cape, in which the main towns and a great 
number of small ones could be brought to a standstill. This is 
true of the Africans but not true of the Coloured group. 


But, there were some difficulties, and some reservations... 


a feature of this struggle is the absence of the so-called 
intellectual group. Most of them are of course teachers and I 
suppose it is reasonable to excuse them on the grounds that the 
work they do is for our children. But the whites do not realise 
that the educated are just not in this thing to the extent that one 
would expect. I for one am not prepared to tolerate any 
suggestion that we will give the benefits of the Defiance 
Campaign to people who do not actually suffer, or work for its 
success. That is why any discussion must be on the basis not 
as sections of the Africans, but of the whole people, whatever 
their class. 
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He concluded with a note on other groups: the ‘Bhengu type of 
reactionary’, and the ‘ultra-left Trotskyites’ [that is, the Non- 
European Unity Movement] had been exposed. That left the 
Nationalist Bloc and its friends, and Dr Xuma. The latter 
would ‘have to declare himself soon. There can be no neutrality 
lest one is misinterpreted’. 


The Riots 


It was a bit premature to decide who would get a share of the 
coming freedom. On 18 October there was a riot in Port 
Elizabeth, and this was followed by riots in Kimberley, East 
London and Denver (Johannesburg), extending into the second 
week of November. The campaign of voluntary defiance 
ground to a halt, and except for a few symbolic acts (one 
involving a mixed group that included seven whites) the ANC 
could not put its act together again. Thereafter new draconian 
laws made it imperative that the Defiance Campaign be brought 
to an end in early 1953. 

There were two letters on the riots which tell part of the story. 
The first (2:XM65:47/12) was on 5 November: 


The information as far as we in Congress have it is that an 
African got off the train before it stopped at New Brighton 
station. He was accosted by a policeman and a quarrel 
ensued. Two other Africans joined in the argument ...during 
the course of [a scuffle] the policeman took out a revolver and 
shot this chap. 


When the news reached the location people rushed to the station 
with stones. The police fired and killed six Africans, and the 
crowd retreated. That led to an ‘anti-whiteman cry’, and a 
cinema, the post office, and ‘various shops belonging to Jews in 
the location’ were set on fire. Four whites were killed and two 
badly injured. 


All the leaders of the ANC were not in P.E. on that day, and 
this is a pity, because they might have been able to check this. 
But the Youth League fellows failed utterly to pacify the mob. 
The following day a series of house to house campaigns got the 
people completely under the control of the ANC leadership. As 
papa can imagine this riot, coupled with stories about Mau 
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Mau in Kenya, was just the thing to send the European public 
into hysterics. 


There was a war atmosphere in the town, he wrote, with 
armoured cars patrolling the streets. Buses were not going into 
the location but stopping at the outskirts. Armed police rode in 
trains and buses ‘and made it their duty to be unpleasant’. The 
ANC threatened to boycott all public transport if armed men 
were not withdrawn and if buses did not enter New Brighton. 
After two days of total boycott these demands were acceded to. He 
continued: 


The government said they had lost patience, and accused the 
liberal policy of the P.E. Council for producing this situation. 
The Council banned ANC meetings and asked the 
government for a curfew from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

We have called a strike in the Eastern Cape from the 10th 
November, unless the Council withdraws these suggestions. 
The strike will be total. In the meantime we are continuing to 
send in batches of volunteers. The Congress cannot be 
intimidated in its campaign by guns and threats ... We will 
carry on until unjust laws specified in the Joint Planning 
Council are removed. The campaign is now truly Union- 
wide. Even the Transkei has now come within the framework 
of the struggle. 


Carried away in his optimism he wrote: 


I hope the government will be warned not to hope for miracles 
to smash the campaign. Nothing, even armed forces, is now 
capable of smashing an organised movement such as the 
ANC. The only thing I am worried about is that groups outside 
the Congress might start this terrorist thing as a reaction to 
force and violence on the part of the government. I hope it will 
not happen but one never knows. 


Another letter followed on the 13th, after the riots had spread: 


The cause of all these riots is the trigger happy policemen who 
provoke the people. Now while we have taught the people in our 
volunteer corps to avoid trouble with the police the masses are 
not so wise. Everyone of these riots has started off with the 
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shooting of some African, and that one death inflames the 
people to such an extent that they retaliate. There is no 
evidence that they are inspired by Agents-provocateurs who 
are inspired at discrediting the Defiance Campaign. They are 
a symptom of the fact that here at the Cape we are not keeping 
pace with the feelings of the people. They are sick and tired of 
the Malanites and like all people naturally want what they 
think is a short cut. Our duty is to direct this feeling along 
channels that will aid us in the fight. (2:XM65:47/13) 


There followed an account of the riots. In Kimberley it had 
started as a fight between Africans at a beer hall, which turned 
into an anti-police riot. The Bantu-Batho hall, municipal 
offices, creche and other buildings in Number 2 location had 
been burnt out. The ANC executive members in the town were 
arrested and charged under the Suppression of Communism 
Act. 

Events in East London were different. After Swart, the 
Minister of Justice, had banned all meetings in the districts of 
Port Elizabeth, Peddie, East London, Kingwilliamstown, 
Uitenhage, and later Kimberley, the Commandant of Police 
gave permission for a prayer meeting at the Bantu Square in 
Tsolo. Yet, while the service was in progress, the police arrived 
in trucks and snatched the bible of the Methodist preacher, R.M. 
Mdubu. They left, but returned a few minutes later and gave the 
people five minutes to disperse. The African police then 
assaulted the crowd with batons. In the melee that followed, three 
people were wounded by bayonets (carried by whites). The crowd 
scattered, followed by the police, who then drove through several 
locations, shooting as they went and firing into houses. Several 
people were killed. There was retaliation, in which three 
policemen were wounded and two white civilians killed. 
Municipal buildings and churches that had not supported the 
campaign were amongst the buildings set alight. The only 
people who could have stopped the riot, he wrote, were those who 
were banned. 

Matthew’s reading of the riots was as flawed as his 
assessment of the Campaign — of which more will be said 
below. Few, if any of the riots could have been stopped; partly 
because of the anger of the crowd, which had been stoked by the 
expectations roused by ANC campaigners, but mainly because 
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the government intended shooting the Africans into 
submission. On 2 November 1952 the Minister of Justice said: 


The police have instructions to take drastic action where there 
is a threat of a clash between Europeans and non-Europeans. 
They will strike where necessary. So called innocent 
bystanders should get out of the way when there are signs of 
trouble. If they are innocent what are they doing at trouble 
spots? The police have instructions to act, and to act swiftly 
and they have my support. The organizers of the Defiance 
Campaign should heed this warning. 


And on the 15th he told a Nationalist Party meeting: 


I have instructed police officers not to wait until their men are 
killed or wounded in riots before they fire. They have been 
told to fire first. (Harry S. Warner [pseud], ‘South Africa: 
Who Provoked the Riots?’, Nation, 21 February 1953, cutting 
in Matthews papers, Reel 3 B5.4) 


Within 24 hours the police were shooting at Kimberley; and 24 
hours later at Denver. 

At the Denver male hostel (not discussed by Matthews), there 
were disturbances after a rent increase was announced. The 
police were called, but by the time they arrived the situation had 
quietened. Nonetheless, they sealed the building but stayed at 
the gates. The inmates saw no sign of trouble, when without 
warning the police shot volleys into the rooms. Three times they 
fired, each time catching men who were trying to help the 
wounded or reach the dying. Then they left, leaving the 
residents to clear the carnage. (Eye-witness accounts told to 
Alec Reed, 1953, pp.35-6; Kuper, p.135) 

To return to Matthews’ letters: on 13 November he wrote about 
the one day strike in Port Elizabeth protesting against the ban on 
meetings and the curfew. Large numbers stayed at home,in Port 
Elizabeth, Uitenhage and elsewhere, and all dock workers 
came out. (Spark, 14 November) It was ‘a hundred per cent 
success’, Matthews said: 


The whites are mad, and P.E. resembles a city during war 
time. This is true of many towns in the Cape, including our 
little Alice. Police, armoured cars, patrols, searchlights, aero- 
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planes. But we refuse to be intimidated. You see the whites are 
getting themselves into a state of panic. Shopkeepers in the 
Reserves are leaving for the towns and all that sort of 
nonsense in order to create this atmosphere of a South Africa 
on the verge of revolution. The intention is to enable the 
government to proclaim a state of emergency and then to take 
drastic action against the ANC... 

[The government had called on the ANC to end the 
Campaign, but ...] The riots mean that the Campaign must go 
on and the government must call off its campaign of 
Apartheid and race hatred ... 


Thousands were sacked by the municipality, railways and 
private firms; the government banned all black gatherings in 
the major towns of the eastern Cape, and fifty two Africans were 
banned from all meetings for six months (Spark, 14 
November). The ANC would defend all those arrested, said 
Matthews, despite accusations that this proved ANC complicity. 
However, there was a need for more and more money. ‘The 
movement has become so big now, and expenses so heavy, that 
we are a sort of government now (sic).’ 

He added: ‘I am afraid there is no possibility of avoiding the 
crisis of leadership in our ranks’, referring to Moroka’s stance 
at his trial, which placed him in conflict with the ANC, and the 
very campaign he had headed. They would get over it, wrote 
Matthews, with ‘hardly any disturbance but it is rather a pity’ 
(ibid.). On 10 December he quoted from the evidence in 
mitigation, in which Moroka had said that: 


he was the grandson of the Chief who had helped the 
Voortrekkers; and he had always helped needy European 
students; that he resigned from the All African Convention 
because it preached non-cooperation with Europeans; he had 
taken steps to cancel an indefinite strike to be called in the 
Cape because he felt it would lead to bloodshed 
(2:XM65:47/17) 


Moroka said nothing about the oppression in the country, and 
Joe Matthews did not add any comment. That was hardly 
necessary: Moroka’s political record in the AAC (from which he 
had been expelled) should have alerted the ANC to the possibility 
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of his taking this position. They had used him to replace Xuma, 
but he was always a weak reed. 

Matthews was to write one more letter (on 20 November) before 
the government crack down, and in retrospect the reader can 
only wonder at its naivety. He wrote first about the strike, 
saying that the City Council and the Railway administration 
had imported thousands of Coloured scabs, but they had been 
incapable of doing the work and had to be paid more; 
furthermore, many had deserted in the face of local 
antagonism. Then he concluded: ‘As far as P.E. is concerned 
there are two administrations. The recognised one and the 
ANC. That is clear even to a political infant’. In a P.S. he 
added: ‘I have sent 18 agents of mine (sic) to the Transkei. Papa 
will soon hear a lot about the Transkei’. (2:XM65:47/15) 


Denouement 


Papa did not hear a lot about the Transkei in 1952; and many 
political infants (and other observers, too) were not at all aware 
of two administrations in P.E. But, even if they thought so in 
mid-November, the situation altered radically by the end of the 
month. On 30 November, Matthews wrote to his father: 


South Africa is now an occupied country in the hands of 
occupying troops. The Cape in particular is just an armed 
camp. Little places like Alice are full of them, and they have 
parades in the villages to overawe the people. We were to have 
a big special conference at Grahamstown yesterday but the 
previous day, Verwoerd issued a proclamation banning all 
meetings throughout South Africa in ‘Native Areas and 
locations’. This measure only allows concerts, religious 
meetings and meetings by MPs, administration officials, ete. 
All others must get the permission of the magistrate. So the 
whole of the Union is now affected and the ANC is virtually 
forced under-ground. The penalties are very heavy — a fine 
not exceeding £300 and imprisonment for three years. 

They are also adopting a new technique now of just 
arresting a person and alleging a breach of some law. Then 
they keep you in jail on the ground that they are investigating, 
and refuse bail. (2:XM65:47/16) 
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The next letter came from Greyville, Durban, dated 10 
December: 


Its such a relief to be away from the tense situation in the Cape. 
But there is another sense in which it is not good to be in 
Durban. One does not have here the reassured feeling of 
having the masses hundred percent behind you. There is a 
marked difference from the Cape where the people are solid 
behind the movement. (2:XM65:47/17) 


On 7 January he wrote again from Greyville, saying 


As regards struggle all I can say is that this is crisis year ... 
Broadly speaking the idea is to strengthen the organization 
tremendously. To prepare for the continuation of the 
organization under conditions of illegality by organising on 
the basis of the cell system. The continuation of the Campaign 
and its widening into the mass campaign of industrial 
Action. I have no doubt that we will make a big advance this 
year. The leaders of course will have to prepare to go to the 
Detention Camps by the end of February. (2:XM65:47/19) 


And finally, in his last, undated letter: 


We have now entered the mass stage of this campaign and this 
will coincide with certain events. I hope by this time we will be 
behind bars. I would not like to see what will happen then. I 
have no doubt at all that by next March all of us will be 
deported or in concentration camps. That is certain. Papa will 
have to join us here I’m afraid. There is a big reaction here 
against your activities [!] (2:XM65:47/20) 


Where was the Defiance Campaign? 


These letters of Matthews provide information on the Campaign 
without inhibitions, and on the changing opinions of a 
prominent Youth Leaguer who also said that he was organising 
the campaign in the eastern Cape — the one centre in which 
success could be claimed. It offers insight into the aspirations of 
a section of the rising leadership of the ANC, and is also a 
commentary on their naivety and inexperience: challenging 
the government without any understanding of the power of the 
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state; contemptuous of the armed forces until actually con- 
fronted by force; and believing that the peasants or the workers 
could respond to a call for action whenever summoned, despite 
the weakness of the trade unions, and the frailty of rural 
organization. Govan Mbeki, interviewed at a later date by Mary 
Benson, was more pragmatic than Joe Matthews. They had not 
tried to get the people of the Transkei involved, he said, because 
there was no money for the campaign. (Mary Benson, papers) 

Matthews was not alone in many of these illusions. Luthuli 
said at the opening of the Transvaal ANC conference that ‘the 
Defiance Campaign would continue, no matter how long the 
struggle or how ruthless the means to quell it, until victory was 
won’ (Peoples World, 16 October), and Selby Ngcobo, writing to 
Prof. Matthews from Durban on 21 October claimed that ‘The 
Defiance on Unjust Laws movement is gaining momentum in 
Natal where it appeared it was going to flop’ (CAMP, Reel 17A, 
2:XM66:41/160). Even Dr Njongwe said on 27 October: ‘if you 
hear one day that the Ciskei has also gone into action, you will 
know that the victory will be achieved within five weeks’ 
(Quoted by Kuper, p.142). 

Then, opening the ANC (Natal) Conference on 1 November 
1952, after the riots in the eastern Cape, Dr Njongwe was 
reported in ‘Afrika Newsletter’ (No.3, 7 November) as saying 
that the people of the Cape had asked him to say that they were 
determined, together with the rest of South Africa, to wage this 
struggle against unjust and racially discriminatory laws. He 
continued: ‘I have been asked “What is the ultimate object of the 
Defiance of Unjust Laws Campaign?” My answer is: “Full 
citizenship rights for all South Africans.” 


The struggle must be short and decisive ... Freedom within 
ten years is our goal ... We want Freedom NOW. In its initial 
stages, the Campaign was confined to the towns and cities. 
Now it has spread to the reserves. 


Yet, looking at the available records, it would seem that there 
were differing perspectives within the ANC and the SAIC, and 
these changed during the course of 1951-2. In one of its first 
documents, the Joint Planning Council stated that their aim was 
only directed at securing the repeal of six unjust laws (Pass 
Laws; Stock Limitation; Group Areas; Voters’ Representation 
Act; Suppression of Communism Act; Bantu Authorities Act: 
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Report, 8 November 1951, reprinted in Kuper, Appendix C). They 
then declared: 


All people, irrespective of the National groups they may belong 
to and irrespective of the Colour of their skin, are entitled to 
live a full and free life on the basis of the fullest equality. Full 
democratic rights with a direct say in the affairs of the 
government are the inalienable rights of every man — a right 
which in South Africa must be realized now if the country is to 
be saved from social chaos and tyranny and from the evils 
arising out of the existing denial of franchise to vast masses 
of the population on grounds of race and colour. The struggle 
which the National Organizations of the Non-European people 
are conducting is not directed against any race or national 
group, but against the unjust laws which keep in perpetual 
subjection and misery vast sections of the population. It is for 
the creation of conditions which will restore human dignity, 
equality and freedom to every South African. (ibid.) 


The repeal of the six laws in 1952 would have been a 
remarkable victory for the Congresses, but it did not envisage 
any fundamental change in land holding, or in the country’s 
economy. At no stage during the Campaign was there any overt 
suggestion by leading Congressmen that such changes were 
being demanded. Commenting on this, Kuper (p.105) says that 
‘this was to be expected since [there was no agreement on 
economic policy] and non-white leaders, apart from the left- 
wing ... do not picture the struggle as a conflict between 
economic classes’. 

A selection from statements produced at the trial in June 1952 
of Walter Sisulu and 19 others, are reproduced in Kuper (pp.112- 
21), and he says of them that the themes were of despair, 
frustration, suffering and humiliation. But the speeches were 
non-specific, and except for references to the van Riebeeck 
celebrations were part of the stock-in-trade of Congress 
speeches, with attacks on Group Areas, the colour bar, low 
wages, poor education, and the despotism of a non-democratic 
government. Speakers condemned disease and mortality rates 
(Dadoo); insults (Cachalia); hunger and _ starvation 
(Kathrada); the rapaciousness of the whites (Moroka); the 
falseness of the white man’s god (Kotane), etc. There were no 
references in these statements to specific complaints or 
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demands, nor to the particular issues to which local 
communities or workers might have responded. (Extracts were 
available to Congress followers in the National Action 
Committee’s Bulletin, headed ‘Afrika Bulletin No.1’ [n.d)). 

Occasionally speakers lashed out. One African speaker 
(name unknown) was reported as saying on 19 June: 


I know that you are tired of seeing your motherland raped by 
foreigners from Europe; your mothers, your fathers wakened 
in the middle of the night by stupid Dutchmen of the platteland 
... It is within you to end this system. And your National 
Congress has said the first step is to defy unjust laws, to loosen 
the stranglehold of the white leeches. It is within you to get rid 
of these leeches who are sucking our blood... 


Rousing stuff, drawing loud applause, but offering nothing new, 
and not focusing on issues that could mobilise the audience, any 
more than the speech of an unknown Indian in March who also 
drew applause: 


They can bring their machine guns, as they did on the 1st of 
May, and shoot us down — innocent men — without 
provocation. And what will happen to you if you die? I ask you. 
My friend let me tell you that when you die they must take the 
chain off you and you will be free in your death. 


Such talk delighted the crowd, but they did not relish the idea of 
losing their chains through death, nor did it draw them into a 
campaign that required them to go to jail. Although thousands 
did attend meetings and rallies, the number of those arrested for 
defying the law was approximately 8,400, which was not in itself 
over impressive, particularly as some persons were arrested 
more than once. (Some defiers in Natal had great difficulty in 
getting the police to arrest them — but their numbers were small, 
and they were mostly arrested after several acts of 
‘defiance’:‘Flash’, the bulletin of the Natal ANC and Indian 
Congress, No.54, 25 November 1952). Furthermore, a regional 
breakdown shows that outside the eastern Cape, where just over 
5,900 were arrested, the response was poor. There were 1,600 
arrests in the Transvaal (all but 200 on the Witwatersrand); 490 
in the western Cape, 125 in the OFS; and 192 in Natal. (D. 
Carter, 1971; Kuper, using figures supplied by the SAIC in July 
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1954, provides a similar breakdown). Also most of the arrests 
took place between the 25th July and 19th October — 4,800 in the 
eastern Cape, and 940 in the Transvaal (D. Carter, op cit.; 
Lodge, p.46). 

In attempting to explain the comparative success of the 
campaign in the eastern Cape, some commentators suggested 
that the crucial factor was the close relationship between trade 
unions and the ANC in the province. (See E. Roux, et al, 1953) 
Yet, although this was probably a factor in Port Elizabeth, it does 
not altogether explain the fact that while 2,007 resisters came 
from Port Elizabeth (only some of them trade unionists), 1,322 
came from East London, 600 from Uitenhage and the rest from 
smaller towns and villages in which trade unions were weak, 
or non-existent. Furthermore, despite the close contact between 
political movements and trade unions in the western Cape, in 
Durban, and Johannesburg there was little or no response from 
organised workers. 

Yet, there are strong hints from both Matthews and Njongwe 
that suggest a need to look to the countryside to find the roots of 
the success in the eastern Cape. Njongwe referred (in 
November) to the spread of the campaign into the reserves, and 
Matthews made several references to the response of the ‘red 
blanketed’ worker, and of the populations of the Ciskei and the 
Transkei. 

The position of the reserves in the eastern Cape had been the 
cause of alarm among commentators, medical experts and 
administrators alike since the mid-40s, when it became obvious 
that following prolonged drought from 1945-51 there was 
widespread malnutrition and a high infant mortality. People 
poured into the towns seeking work, but living conditions had 
not improved for many of them: wages were depressed by the 
large influx, locations were hopelessly overcrowded and 
housing was miserable. Most kept contact with kin in the 
Reserves, travelling back periodically, and compounding their 
bitterness over landlessness and changes in the Reserves with 
anger over conditions in the towns. They opposed Bantu 
Authorities, the Betterment Scheme and the culling of cattle, all 
of which had commenced in the Ciskei as far back as 1939. 

There was bound to be some reaction from the people of the 
eastern Cape, even if there had been no Defiance Campaign. It 
was this disaffection that must be considered in accounting for 
the participation in acts of defiance of the ‘reds’ (migrants) in 
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the towns, and the people of Peddie (Ciskei). Lodge, op cit., also 
suggests a linkage, but also has no direct evidence. It is also 
possible (and here too, the historian must guess) that Njongwe, 
with his knowledge of the eastern Cape, was linking the 
struggles in the rural hinterland of Natal with the Defiance 
Campaign. 

Culling had commenced at Nqutu, Northern Natal in 1948, 
and those with cattle, sheep or goats, had lost large numbers of 
animals. In January 1951 it was reported that six thousand men 
had told the Native Commissioner that they wanted more land 
and would resist further culling (Guardian, 13 March 1952), 
and in June Chief Molife and his Councillors refused to obey 
culling orders. Two leading tribesmen were arrested and fined 
£20. (Clarion, 5 June) In October, after the grass at a Trust 
Farm was burnt, men at Nqutu refused to pay the fine imposed 
on them. The disaffection spread to Nongomo, which was 
drought stricken, where orders to reduce land allotments and 
stock were defied and violence threatened if attempts were made 
to cut down lot sizes. (Peoples World, 30 October) 

There was peasant discontent throughout in the country, some 
of it of long standing, and in every case exacerbated by the 
implementation of the Betterment scheme. In Witzieshoek it led 
to disturbance in 1951, and in Northern Natal there was open 
defiance in 1951/2; but in most rural districts, the outbursts and 
histories of internal faction fighting, through which the 
discontent manifested itself, still need investigation. The 
opposition in Natal coincided with, but was not in any way 
connected with the Defiance Campaign, but in the eastern Cape 
the frustration and anger found an outlet in the Campaign — 
and this was recognised at the time. However Joe Matthews was 
so convinced of his ability to call people into action, and believed 
so passionately that he was moving the people, that it did not 
seem to occur to him that the stirring in the countryside had roots 
outside the campaign he was conducting. Rural discontent in 
the eastern Cape converged with the ANC campaign, and 
whether consciously or not, this was tapped by the ANC 
organizers. Even the timing proved to be significant for people 
from the countryside, with most of the arrests taking place from 
mid-winter through to the beginning of spring. 

In one respect there was a convergence of rural and urban 
struggles in this region in 1952, and the effectiveness of the one 
day strike in Port Elizabeth was testimony of the closeness of the 
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ANC and the trade union movement. This led to calls in 
February 1953 for a stay at home ‘as the only effective way of 
fighting the Public Safety Bill and the Criminal Amendment 
Bill’ — both enacted at the end of 1952, to stop further such 
campaigns (Resolution at Johannesburg Conference of the ANC 
and the Transvaal Indian Congress, reported in Eastern 
Province Herald, 16 February 1953). The National Executive of 
the ANC accepted the call for a strike in principle, but did not, or 
could not, put it into effect. The Defiance Campaign was 
effectively over, although a small dissident group in Port 
Elizabeth tried to revive it in June 1953. They started 
‘organising processions in the evening, preaching to the people 
defiance of the unjust laws, condemning the leaders for failing 
to fulfill their pledges’, and were expelled from the ANC. On 
appeal this was reversed (CAMP Reel 15A, 2:XC3:41/74, and 
2:XC3:54). 

The role of the All African Convention during this period is 
enigmatic. Leaders like I.B. Tabata had insisted over the years 
that the centre of the struggle lay in the rural areas, and he spent 
much of his time agitating against the Betterment Scheme. 
During July and August 1952 the Torch carried numerous 
reports of angry meetings in the Transkei, in which the 
peasants were urged to boycott the Rehabilitation scheme, but not 
to break down fences or act precipitously. Tabata condemned the 
Campaign as a political ‘stunt’, and the NEUM (to which the 
AAC was affiliated) was vociferous in its condemnation of the 
acts of defiance; but they were so involved in ‘exposing’ the ANC 
and SACP, that they could not see what was happening in their 
own back yard — although it is doubtful whether they would have 
done anything at the time. 

The Torch Commando had reached the end of its effective life, 
and those who had looked longingly to it to offer an effective 
leadership among the whites were sorely disappointed. Dadoo 
marked its downfall, in anger if not in sorrow, when he said 
that he was shocked at its ‘acceptance in principle’ of the Public 
Safety Bill — which allowed the Minister of Justice ‘to suspend 
in whole or in part any Act of Parliament or any other law 
where the regulations conflict with an existing law’ (Leader, 13 
February 1953). 

There are several loose points that need to be addressed. As the 
Campaign unfolded many of the original issues were 
seemingly forgotten. The Coloured vote ceased to be a factor in 
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the campaign — and the Bulletins of the Campaign were brought 
out in the name of the ANC and the SAIC, with no reference to 
FrAC. There was little response from the Coloured population to 
the call for defiance, despite the claims that the Coloureds were 
ready for a fight (e.g. over train apartheid), but they were no 
different in this respect from the Indians (many of whom had 
suffered during the campaign against the Pegging Act), or in 
fact, the overwhelming majority of the African population. 

The war in Asia was also a non-issue, and does not seem to 
have been raised during the campaign despite the initial 
statements by Dadoo and Marks. It was left to the Guardian and 
its successors (Clarion etc.) to pursue this in its weekly 
columns, and it is doubtful whether this had much effect on men 
and women in deciding whether to support the campaign. 

Finally, it was claimed that whether successful or not, the 
campaign marked a turning point in the history of South Africa, 
and also provided the ANC with a mass base. The first 
contention is debatable and the second needs scrutiny. In 
comparison with the pre-1952 showing of the ANC, there was a 
decided change in ANC presence, at least in the towns. 
However, it seems to have been much less than usually claimed. 
During the first phase of the campaign there was a surge in 
membership, but whatever the number initially enrolled 
(sometimes stated to have been 100,000) by the end of 1953 the total 
membership claimed was 28,000: 16,000 in the Cape, 11,000 in the 
Transvaal, 1,300 in Natal and 600 in the OFS. The roundness of 
these numbers suggests that they were gross approximations, 
and suspect. However, the organization in the eastern Cape was 
considerably strengthened, and this accounts for its vitality 
through the 1950s. 

If the national membership of the ANC after the campaign had 
indeed been 28,000 the income accruing to headquarters should 
have been £1,204. The actual amount received was £378 
(Minutes of National Conference of ANC, 18-20 December 1953, 
CAMP, Reel 8A, 2:DA14:30/46), and even if allowance is made 
for money not forwarded, this reduces (paid up) membership to 
about 7,000, the estimated membership before 1952. Needless to 
say, conference was told that the ANC was again in severe 
financial straits, and one year later Congress was dormant. A 
call by Luthuli to observe June 26 as a day of rededication by 
lighting bonfires or candles in front of houses (‘as a symbol of 
the spark of freedom which we are determined to keep alive in 
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our hearts’) and Sunday June 28 as a day of commemoration got 
little response. 

Joe Matthews did not end in a ‘concentration camp’, nor did 
his father join him there. He was a defendant in the Treason 
Trial, 1956-8, and he later joined the SACP. He went abroad 
after Sharpeville, settled in Botswana in the 1970s, acquired 
substantial business interests and left the ANC. 

A phase in the history of the ANC was over, and to set it in 
motion again Professor Matthews was to suggest that a Congress 
of the People (COP) be summoned — but that is another chapter, 
and needs a separate appraisal. 

Because there is so much that is debatable about the Defiance 
Campaign, the last word is given to an unknown Congress 
author, writing some time later. There is little new in what he 
had to say, and he offered no reason for the success (or 
subsequent failure) of either the Defiance Campaign or the COP. 
It is quoted because of his sober view of their local impact on the 
organization of the ANC (an undated account, found at the 
SAIRR by Dave Everatt): 


In the Defiance Campaign the greatest political consciousness 
was aroused throughout the country, in the cities and in the 
villages but the building of the organization did not 
correspond to the enthusiasm the campaign had aroused. The 
organizational machinery was very weak. As a result we did 
not consolidate our gains. The leadership became alive to this 
weakness and drew up [a] plan popularly known as the ‘M’ 
plan. When the COP campaign was started it was considered 
that it would create the greatest opportunity to build a powerful 
movement. Again in this campaign we succeeded to arouse 
political consciousness but we again failed to build a strong 
movement ... 


Precisely what was meant in the report by ‘political 
consciousness’ remained unstated. If it did not lead to a 
consolidation of the movement, it is not certain how the author 
could measure this new development. As for the M-plan, outside 
Port Elizabeth, where it was seemingly applied, there are no 
records of its being implemented. 
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DAVID IVON JONES: THE EARLY 
WRITINGS ON SOCIALISM IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


David Ivon Jones left his native Wales and sailed to New 
Zealand in search of a cure for tuberculosis in 1907. But, 
although he found companions, he was restless, and moved to 
South Africa. He arrived in November 1910, and spent the first 
six months working for his two brothers in the Orange Free 
State. He then went to the Witwatersrand, working initially for 
a third brother, and then, having learnt typing and book- 
keeping, obtained a clerical job at the VFP (Transvaal and 
Victoria Falls Power Company) that supplied power for the 
mines. 

There was little in his first few years in South Africa to 
indicate that he would become the leading revolutionary in the 
country. He was intensely religious, and belonged to the 
Unitarian faith — the chapels of which had a history of radical 
involvement in Wales. Although Jones probably inclined 
towards the position of the Independent Labour Party (of Great 
Britain), his political philosophy was a mix of Welsh 
nationalism, admiration for the Welsh Liberal leader, David 
Lloyd George, and admiration for the Boers, because of their 
stand against the British in the war of 1899-1902. He joined the 
South African Labour Party (SALP) in 1911 or 1912, accepting 
the segregationist outlook of that party. 

Ivon Jones was a remarkable man, but his story might have 
been of little interest if it had not been for the events of July 1913 
and January 1914, when white workers confronted the 
government of Botha and Smuts in two general strikes. In the 
first strike, which centered around the demands of the white 
miners for a shorter working day as a protection against 
phthisis, Smuts called in the Dragoons, the British regiment 
stationed in the Transvaal, and they shot down a peaceful 
demonstration in Johannesburg. This led to widespread riots, 
in which the offices of the Star newspaper and the central 
railway station were burnt down. The second strike, called by 
the railwaymen, was probably engineered by Smuts in order to 
smash the trade union movement. 

As a result of these two strikes, a group inside the leadership of 
the Labour party was radicalised. When the First World War 
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broke out, the same group adopted an anti-war stance on pacifist 
grounds. At this time Jones, who was now a Tolstoyan, was 
secretary of the SALP. The anti-warites controlled the executive 
of the SALP, but under Creswell, the majority of the party 
resolved to support the war. This led to a split. Jones, together 
with S.P. Bunting, W.H. Andrews, Colin Wade, and others 
formed the International Socialist League. 

One of the first steps the new League took was to call for the 
organization of black workers, and for a united working class 
movement. This led in 1917 to the formation of the Industrial 
Workers of Africa, a black organization which, it was hoped, 
would provide a nucleus for black industrial unionization. Ivon 
Jones played a significant part in many of the activities of the 
ISL. He was its secretary, and editor of its journal, the 
International; he was one of the leading proponents of bringing 
blacks into the League; he alone seemed to grasp the 
significance of the first revolution in Russia in 
February/March 1917, and by October he was a convinced 
Bolshevik. 

In March 1919 he resigned his posts, owing to ill health, and 
went to Natal. There he was offered work in Mozambique where 
he contracted malaria. He was in a sanatorium in 
Pietermaritzburg when, together with L.H. Greene, he wrote the 
leaflet ‘The Bolsheviks are Coming’. This led to arrest, and the 
imposition of a gaol sentence which was reversed on appeal. He 
left South Africa to go home to Aberystwyth, but stopped at Nice, 
sorely ill, and was tended by old-time acquaintances from the 
Unitarian chapel in Wales. He contacted the local socialist 
group, and wrote a report on Communism in South Africa. It is 
said that he met Karl Radek, and was invited to go to Moscow to 
attend the Third Congress of the Communist International and 
the Founding Conference of the Red International of Labour 
Unions. He was appointed consultative delegate for (all!) 
Africa to the Executive Committee of the Comintern. 

Jones wrote a vast number of articles — most of them 
unknown to contemporary readers. We believe that they should 
be publicised, and although the reader today might find some of 
the ideas strange, and will probably consider some wrong, they 
are often remarkably farsighted. In an article in Communist 
International, October 1922, that is too long to include in this 
issue, Jones said of the 1922 strike that it had lessons for the 
world working class, because: 
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(1) It presents us with the problem of colour prejudice within 
the ranks of the workers in its acutest form, there, where the 
conditions for its solution are already maturing. 

(2) It is the first great armed revolt of the workers on any scale 
in the British Empire 

(3) It presents one of the most striking examples of the use of 
the aeroplane as the supreme capitalist weapon against the 
workers, and suggests serious problems for the military 
mechanics of revolution. 

(4) It is a victory for Imperialist capital, on the one hand 
extending its tenure of life by expansion, on the other hand 
performing a revolutionary role by drawing in still wider 
masses of the backward peoples into the world movement. 


Even where Jones was wrong, his insights are illuminating. 
His errors arose partly from over-optimism. Believing that the 
revolution was not far away, he saw the white worker playing a 
decisive role. Some of the debates that led to this position can be 
found in the few pieces we have reprinted below. 


* eK * * 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF AFRICA (IWA) 


In explaining its reasons for concentrating on the organization 
of black workers, the ISL declared in the International, 22 
February 1918. that the League was not pro-Colour, but pro- 
working class: 


We give increasing attention to the native workers not 
because they are natives but because they are workers. 
Correspondents who send us notes on coloured and native 
grievances ... should note this. We are not concerned with the 
civil disabilities of Indian storekeepers or native lawyers or 
coloured middle men. For us they all belong to the parasitic 
class. Our concern with the natives and our faith in them is 
our concern in them as workers, as potentially the 
revolutionary proletariat. 

We are pro-workingclass, not pro-native. Constituting as 
they do the big majority of those who do the work of the country, 
we want the native workers to realise that it is their historic 
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mission to bring about the emancipation of Labour. 
Everything is marking time for them. We also want the white 
workers to realise this. 


In line with this declaration Ivon Jones drafted the leaflet that 
was translated into Zulu and Sotho (ironically, by two 
policemen on the IWA committee who had been sent in as spies). 
The English version reprinted on 15 February 1918 in the 
International reads: 


WORKERS OF THE BANTU RACE! Why do you live in slavery? 
Why are you not free? Why are you kicked and spat upon by your 
masters? Why must you carry a pass before you can move anywhere? 
And if you are found without one, why are you thrown into prison? 
Why do you toil hard for little money? And again thrown into prison if 
you refuse to work. Why do they herd you like cattle into compounds, 

WHY? 

Because you are the toilers of the earth. Because the masters want 
you to labour for their profit. Because they pay the Government and 
the Police to keep you as slaves to toil for them. 

If it were not for the money that they make from your labour, you 
would not be oppressed. 

But mark! You are the mainstay of the country. You do all the work, 
you are the means of their living. 

That is why you are robbed of the fruits of your labour and robbed of 
our liberty as well. 

There is only one way of deliverance for you, Bantu workers. Unite 
as workers, unite! Forget the things that divide you. Let there be no 
longer talk of Basuto, Zulu, or Shangaan. You are all labourers. Let 
Labour be your common bond. 

Wake up! And open your ears. The sun has arisen, the day is 
breaking. For a long tine you were asleep when the great mill of the 
rich man was grinding and breaking the sweat from your work for 
nothing. You are strongly urged to come to the meeting of the workers 
and fight for your rights. Come and listen to the good news and deliver 
yourself from the chains of the Capitalists. Unity is strength. The fight 
is great against the many pass laws that persecute you, and the low 
wages and the misery of existence. Workers of all lands unite. You have 
nothing to lose but your chains. You have a world to win. 


Ten thousand copies were printed and, at an IWA meeting of 
25 October, Jones advised those who distributed it to proceed 
secretly and with caution. At subsequent meetings it was 
reported that bundles were given to friends, and distributed in 
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Pretoria, Rustenberg, in the mine compounds and across the 
Witwatersrand. 


* KX KK *K 


The only other leaflet of the IWA is of interest because it was 
written by T.W. Thibedi, one of the first Africans to join the 
ISL. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF AFRICA 


1 This Native Council is for all those who call themselves Country 
Workers. Black African open your eyes, the time has come for you all 
who call themselves Country Workers that you should join and become 
members of your own Council. It is not to say that we workers stop you 
from joining any other Councils, but you must know what you are in 
the Country for (rich or poor). All workers are poor therefore they 
should have their own Council. 

2 Item 1: Friend are you not a worker? 

Item 2: Is it not true that we Black People do every work in the country? 
Item 3: If so why do you not become a member of the Industrial 
Workers of Africa? 

Item 4: Why should all workers be pressed down by the rich where of 
they all do the work of the Country? 

Item 5: Why should you be kicked and spat at whilst working. 

Item 6: How is it that you black workers asking for bread from the 
Government as their children, are arrested and sent to gaol? 

Item 7: O! Oh! Workers your children died in German East Africa and 
West. Others were drowned in the sea. Upon that you are still burdened 
and compelled to carry 100 (hundred) Passes in your father’s country. 
Item 8: Workers come together and be united and join your own Native 
Council. Why are you afraid to become members of the Industrial 
Workers of Africa whilst you call yourself Workers? 

Send your news and your adresses to:- 

T.W. THIBEDI 

P.O. Box 2972, JOHANNESBURG. 


We have also found the record by an informer of objectives of 
the IWA as read by the secretary. 


Objects: To find a better way of living and to inspire the true 
essence of unity; to meet together periodically to discuss 
matters of social and general interest to mutual 
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improvement; to organise the members and to do without the 
Capitalists 


* KK KK 


WHITE WORKERS OR BLACK WORKERS? 


[In April 1919, a debate on the Johannesburg ‘Soviet’ inside the 
ISL was conducted through the pages of the International, that 
was to have far reaching effects on the thinking of members of 
the League. In most respects S.P. Bunting was correct in his 
interpretation of events, although his conclusion (on returning 
Africans to the land after the ‘revolution’) is patently absurd. 
The debate was to reverberate through the communist ranks in 
the years to come and needs to be known by all those interested 
in the development of ideas. ] 

S.P. Bunting initiated the debate on 4 April 1919, under the 
heading 


The White Soviet and the Red Herring 


Last Tuesday the Power Station and Tramway men on strike in 
Johannesburg endorsed, rather than appointed, a white workers’ ‘Board 
of Control’ to carry out in place of the self-confessedly ‘impotent’? Town 
Council, the administration of the Municipal services. This Board at once 
resumed the tram, light and power supply, leaving it to events to 
determine whether and when it could abdicate in favour of the old 
Council, how and when it would assist the other striking workers, and 
how it would resist the inevitable ‘counter revolution’ of the bourgeoisie 
and Government. 

To criticise the personnel or intelligence of the Board would perhaps be 
out of place here. We can at any rate congratulate the municipal workers 
on having grasped the idea that the old fashioned strike for better 
conditions, often unsuccessful and yet more often ruinous to the workers’ 
funds, is being replaced today by the movement for Workers Councils 
destined not merely to ‘control’ industry and public institutions but to take 
them over from the present private owners or bourgeois public bodies 
and work them in the interest of the working class. 

The Board might well have dropped its middle class talk of ‘the public’ 
or the ‘community’ (i.e. society considered as a capitalist organization, and 
the individuals supporting it as such) and its aping of official ‘obedient 
servant’ style (as if all it wanted was Botha’s job), and recognised its 
mission as a pioneer, however imperfect, in familiarising us all with the 
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idea of the necessary dictatorship of the proletariat leading to a complete 
Socialist Commonwealth. 

But that recognition would have revealed to our would-be ‘Soviet’ how 
very far behind that objective it had halted. In the first place, it could not 
pretend to be even a White Workers’ Council for Johannesburg. It 
represented at best only organised Municipal workers: the organised 
workers of private industries were not invited to send their delegates by 
virtue of whose presence alone it could have begun to call itself a body 
representative of the workers of the Municipal area. Secondly, it did not 
succeed in calling into being any corresponding Council outside 
Johannesburg proper: it has been brought, for the present at least to a 
standstill in that town, whereas the essence of the movement requires that 
it should be constantly spreading. On the contrary, it has announced itself 
as only a temporary institution, though perhaps intending to be taken in 
the same sense as the Great Powers who announce their occupation of 
Egypt, for instance, or the seizure of Chinese Customs, as only temporary 
measures to secure certain demands. Finally, some of its spokesmen 
disclaimed for it any but advisory powers — the inevitable result of 
trying, as Labour members of Parliament are also limited to doing, to 
justify anti-capitalist acts by capitalist standards and to pro-capitalist 
audiences. 

But what is far more fundamental is its glaring limited and sectional 
character within the ranks of the working class. Where did it reveal that 
solidarity of Labour, the hope of the world? Municipal workers, indeed? 
Where were the masses, the underdogs of Bantu race who far outnumber 
the whites in Municipal employ? Where, for instance, on this Board, were 
any delegates of the Sanitary Boys whose demand for Is. a day nearly a 
year ago was at the time and has ever since been haughtily ignored by the 
whites? Presumably they were to be ‘controlled’ by the ‘Board of Control’ 
— the very word ‘Board’ suggest all-powerful directors, not communists, 
and ‘control’ of any except non-workers is not the meaning of 
Bolshevism. 

The ISL, having had as such no part in the remarkable if somewhat 
theatrical doings of the Strike Committees in the last few days, can fitly 
improve the occasion by again preaching the eternal verities of the 
movement in South Africa; and is thus in duty bound to repeat its 
warning, as before, that no workers’ movement or revolution is worth the 
bones of a single champion which ignores or excludes the vast mass of 
the workers of this country, the most flagrantly oppressed victims of the 
most glaring form of capitalist exploitation, the exploitation of the black 
races and their labour by white capital: for that is after all broadly the 
summary of the labour position in South Africa. And if the upper white 
artisans are not with these masses they are against them, they are 
consciously or unconsciously kicking against the pricks of the proletarian 
movement they profess to espouse. 
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If indeed there were ‘nothing doing’ on the part of the underdogs, or if 
the attitude of the white workers were one of only benevolent neutrality 
to them, their position would be more excusable. But there is something 
doing down below there: a movement of emancipation far more national 
(or rather international), more far-reaching, more cutting at the root, 
more brave and self-sacrificing, than mere white Bolshevism can ever be, 
a passive resistance movement at present in protest against that outward 
and visible sign of semi-chattel slavery of the natives, the Pass Law. 

Nor is there much sign of benevolence either. On the contrary, the 
Municipal Workers’ spokesmen have even been offering to help quell the 
‘native menace’, and the Central Strike Committee passed a resolution last 
Monday which, while graciously admitting that the native was entitled to 
organise to improve his position offered assistance to the Government to 
prevent outrages on white women and children. Outrages on white 
women and children? What right have these people, who could not work 
for a day without a horde of ‘outragers’ to serve them, who are ensconced 
in a labour system which demands hundreds and thousands of these 
‘outragers’ as its indispensible basis, to complain of Black Peril? And for 
that matter when has ‘black peril’ ever resulted from a native movement 
for emancipation? But more than that, what protest have these men made 
against the outrages on black men and women taking place daily under 
their eyes in Johannesburg this very week? Why have they not offered 
their services to these their fellow-workers to protect them from the police 
and troops just called in to shoot them down and from the aiding and 
abetting white mob? What have they to say against the wholesale 
outrages, the burning injustices committed on black workers daily in the 
so-called courts of justice? Against the determined refusal, despite all the 
rise in cost of living, of any increased wage to these toiling, sweating 
slaves? Against their suppression in compounds and locations, the frauds 
practiced on them by the Department supposed to protect them but really 
protecting their bosses’ interests, the instinctive bullying of them by the 
police, against their wholesale arrest, against the Kaffir Pogrom policy of 
the Government? Granted that when offered arms in accordance with 
this policy by Mr. Macfie [the magistrate who sentenced the ‘sanitary 
boys’] the strikers demurred to signing on blindly in the Defence Force; 
yet the above resolution, which only renews the Federation’s negotiations 
for arming Trade Unionist anti-native worker battalions last July, is such 
a dastardly piece of scabbery on the mass of proletarians of this country 
— and at best no organised working class should ever offer any 
assistance to any capitalist government — that we are more than justified 
in ridiculing the pretensions of any labour movement, and most of all a 
labour movement calling itself ‘revolutionary’, which in either its initial or 
its subsequent stages presumes to proceed without the proletariat. (In 
fairness be it said that the bodies that breathe these anti-native threats are 
the same that have dissociated themselves from the Board of Control, the 
South African Industrial Federation appearing to be their inspiration). 
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As this paper has often pointed out, the capitalist class see the point and 
seize the opportunity. It is a god send to them that a native strike is 
running simultaneously with the white one. As long as they can count on 
the middle-class obsessions of white workers who want a revolution 
merely to instal themselves in command of the subject race, they are quite 
safe. While the orator shouts ‘Workers of the world unite’, someone 
whispers ‘the Kaffirs are rising’ — oh, then, presto, let’s bury the hatchet 
with our baases [masters], who will give us guns instead to shoot their 
slaves with. It is to this bourgeois call and bourgeois workers’ responses 
more even to South African Industrial Federation sabotage as such ...that 
we must ascribe the insufficient success of Johannesburg’s first attempt 
at practical Bolshevism... [In an aside Bunting said that ‘t is after all only 
an aristocrats’ revolution, an affair of the Court as it were, and thus only 
prolongs the struggle of classes’). 

It is humiliating to have to keep on emphasising that the essence of the 
Labour movement is Solidarity, without which it cannot win. The 
outstanding characteristic of the capitalist system in South Africa being 
its native labour, the outstanding movement of the country must clearly 
be the movement of its native labourers. And as it is only labour, 
organised and solid, that can break up capitalism, all prejudices, all 
homage to middle-class respectability or newspaper commendation in 
the name of the ‘public’ or the ‘community’, must be sunk in order to 
achieve that organization and solidarity of South African Labour. 
Anything less will produce no victory at all, rather it will help the other 
side: certainly no victory of the very workers and peasants to whom 

Once the victory is won, the scene will no doubt change. The 
outstanding characteristic of the Socialist system in South Africa will 
certainly not be its native wage labour. The first great act of any 
proletarian revolution having secured political control is to restore the 
land to the people; in particular to those who work on it. And again, no 
revolution will tolerate the exploitation of the labour to a subject race — 
Russia renounced its exploitation of China and Persia in the first week of 
its communist revolution. On the basis of these two postulates a South 
African Socialist Republic will, until strong enough to appropriate all 
land, at any rate recreate the homes of the native workers, by lavishing 
energy, science, machinery and every sort of aid on building up the 
Communist agriculture, in the first instance in the divers native 
territories, later over wider and choicer areas, until it becomes possible for 
any community, more particularly if black, to live there a free, 
prosperous, educated and self-respecting life, unharassed by taxation, 
poverty, pass laws, native land laws, private landowning, Native Affairs 
Departments, spies, police and other enemies of the natives, or any 
inducement or compulsion to go to work for wages: on the contrary, a life 
made as attractive as it can be, a life in model self-governing communities 
which will retain all they produce, or even produce more than they need 
retain and so supply the whole country’s foodstuffs. 
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Immediate expropriation will make good any deficiency of land in the 
existing areas, leaving complete expropriation for later attention. 
Incidentally the Creswellian embargo on imported indentured labour will 
of course take shape. In this way the cheap labour basis of industry will 
forthwith be undermined, and the white man’s fear of being undercut will 
dwindle away as he realises that under a Socialist system of food, shelter, 
clothing, education and culture for all, of whatever race, willing to work, 
there can be no such thing as being undercut — except in the case of those 
whose only idea of work is to make others work for them. That is the 
solution to the ‘native problem’. 


* KKK KK * 


On 11 April, Jones responded with a defence of white workers, 
and provided the argument for relying on these forces. His 
predictions of early proletarian dictatorship must be read in 
terms of the optimism in leftist groups in the wake of the 
Russian revolution. What is important was his pointing to the 
white workers as the motive force of the coming struggle, and in 
this he erred sorely. On the other hand he made short shrift of 
Bunting’s rural utopianism. 


The White Workers’ ‘Burden’ 


There is a danger of allowing assumptions to crystallise. How much 
harder is it to unlearn than to learn! It has often been repeated by us that 
the revolution is more backward here in South Africa than elsewhere, 
because of the ‘backward races’.That may be so with regard to the 
consolidation of the revolution. But its effect may be the reverse upon the 
conquest of political dictatorship. 

Here (sic) are two distinct phases in the revolution. Long after the 
November 7th Revolution, that is, after the conquest of political 
dictatorship by the Russian proletariat, Lenin warned the Russian people 
that they were yet a long way from being revolutionary. 

In theory it is pernicious to divide the proletariat, and our propaganda 
is ever towards the idea of solidarity irrespective of colour. But the fact is, 
that as a result of the colour line, there is a sharp division of function 
between the white and black workers. 

Contrary to common assumptions, skilled labour in South Africa can as 
a rule paralyse industry more effectively than in white countries because 
of the native proletariat. We will see how. 

Industry today requires a high average standard of intelligence. In 
South Africa the skilled trades are in fairly good demand compared to the 
supply. In white countries the gradation from the highly skilled down to 
the lowest unskilled descends by imperceptible stages. Even among the 
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unskilled there are large numbers of workers of high intelligence. In the 
ranks of these the employing class have a weapon against the skilled 
trades. There is no clear cut line as in South Africa. Hence the skilled 
trades in white countries are economically far weaker than in a country 
like ours. 

We are too apt to think of the white workers in terms of mining. In the 
mines the white worker is generally a ganger [a petty contractor]. But 
follow him to the other trades, carpenters, fitters, bricklayers — here the 
native labourer does about the same work as a fitter’s or carpenter’s 
labourer or hodman in Europe. But go further to tramwaymen and 
railwaymen. Instead of the proportion of ten to one as on the mines, here 
the native workers are about equal to whites, while on the running staffs 
there are hardly any natives. 

The presence of this big gap in function (not in the interest) between the 
bulk of the white and the native workers renders the white proletariat 
master of the political situation, using ‘political’ in the broad Marxian 
sense. This is the only section of the proletariat as yet politically articulate. 

The position then is this: The white workers can themselves win 
political dictatorship for the proletariat. But, as has been well said, unless 
within twenty-four hours after the revolution the whole proletariat 
experiences the joyousness of freedom (even though hungry), the 
revolution fails. And the immediate work of the revolution must be to 
bring out in freedom the latent possibilities of the native workers, 
arousing their co-operation in the work of construction, and making them 
partners through education and emulation in the great work of 
consolidating the revolution and forming their very own Commonwealth 
of Labour. 

To get the economic machine to run again the white workers are 
wholly dependent upon their native fellow workers. In the hour of 
collapse they will pretty soon realise the fact. And here our fact will fall in 
line with our theory — the working class becomes one, knowing no 
demarcation of colour. 

It is only on this view that we can account for the fact, that Reform 
Socialism and Mugwump Labour, so strong yet in white countries, are so 
bankrupt in South Africa. We often say that the white worker is himself 
an exploiter. If this were essentially true, we should expect a strong 
middle party of Labour on the political field. But such a movement has 
only transient success simply because the white worker is only 
superficially an exploiter, only transiently conservative. The difference in 
industrial function makes him appear to be an exploiter only to hasty 
observers. An exploiter renders no service. Skilled wage labour that 
requires the aid of unskilled wage labour is exploited labour none the less 
for its supervisory duties. 

There may be many accidents accounting for an economic interest 
being almost unreflected or badly reflected in the political field. But what 
is to account for the fact that no propaganda, no line of action except the 
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revolutionary one seems to fit the bill in industrial South Africa? Where is 
the Single Tax, where Liberal Labourism? It has a town club provided by 
capitalist friends. 

The only way to account for this is by the assumption that the white 
proletariat is a revolutionary factor, it is the engine of revolution in South 
Africa, just as the comparatively small industrial proletariat of Russia 
steered the big mass of the Russian people into the Soviet Republic. 

It may also be said that the native workers are ultimately the true 
revolutionists, with potentialities undeveloped, and that the clarity of the 
class struggle here is really due to their mass psychology. Be it so. The 
working class is interdependent. And we have only put the matter in other 
words. The moral therefore is: while not abating our cry for unity of 
the proletariat, white and black, let us not slide into the false idea of Unity 
which sneers at either section of the proletariat. For that is to be anti- 
proletarian in the below-zero direction. 


* KK KK OK 


In March 1919 David Ivon Jones and L.H. Greene were arrested 
for distributing a leaflet entitled ‘The Bolsheviks are Coming’, 
and charged under the Riotous Assemblies Act — because their 
action was calculated to ‘alarm and excite public feeling, and 
for contravening the Moratorium Act by not transmitting the 
leaflet to the Chief Censor, Cape Town. The offending leaflet 
was reprinted on 25 April 1919 in the International between the 
pictures of Lenin and Trotsky. 


THE BOLSHEVIKS ARE COMING 
To the Workers of South Africa — Black as well as White 


A spectre is haunting Europe — the spectre of Bolshevism! 
What is this Bolshevism that the ruling class is so much afraid of? 
Why do they send British Armies to Russia to fight the Bolsheviks? 
Have they not had enough killing? Or is it thirst for righteousness that 
makes them pack Tommy Atkins off to freeze in the snows of 
Archangel, just when he was looking forward to Home and Blighty? 
The Czar massacred half a million nomads in Southern Russia in one 
swoop. They did not send an army against him. 
Why then are they so scared of Bolshevism? Why do they turn pale at its 
shadow as at the ghost of murdered men? Why? 
We will tell you why! 
The Great War of Nations is over, and the Class War against Labour has 
openly begun. 
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Bolshevism means the rule of the working class! And where the workers 
rule, the Capitalists cannot carry on their Robber System any more. 


A Campaign of Lies 


Workers! Do not be misled when the Capitalist Press reviles the 
Bolsheviks. They slander the Bolsheviks because they have lost the 
fat money bags they lent to the Czar to crush the Russian people. 

They slander the Bolsheviks because they have lost the rich mines and 
factories which the Russian workmen are now working for 
themselves; and the land, which forty million peasants are farming in 
common under the Soviet Republic. 

They slander the Bolsheviks because they fear you will follow suit. They 
are afraid the workers in South Africa will also become free and 
independent. 

They are losing their hair over Bolshevism because they see a prospect of 
losing their Profits. 


Bolshevism Means Labour on Top 


The workers of Russia and Germany are forming themselves into Soviets 
— that is: Councils of Workmen. 

They are taking over the control of the country into their own hands — 
the hands of great wage-earning proletariat. That means the end of 
the Profiteering System, the end of the Capitalist exploitation of 
wage-labour for profit. 

Why have the workers of Russia and Germany to shed their blood? 

Because the Capitalist Class of all countries will sooner tear the people to 
pieces with their cannon rather than let the people rule. The workers 
are the people. 

Remember the massacre of the workers in Johannesburg in 1913, and in 
Bloemfontein last February! 

Down with British Militarism! It is the weapon to crush the workers. 

Down with Allied intervention in Russia!! 

Down with the Capitalist Class in all countries!! 

The hope of the workers is coming from Bolshevism. The free 
commonwealth of labour is the actual fact in Russia today. 

Bolshevism means the victory of the wage-earners. It will soon spread to 
Britain, France, America and throughout the world. 


Get ready for the World-Wide 


Republic of Labour. 

The way to get ready is to combine in the workshops. Combine as 
workers, no matter what colour. 

Remember that an injury to one is an injury to all, be he black or white 
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While the black worker is oppressed, the white worker cannot be free. 
Before Labour can emancipate itself, black workers as well as white must 
combine in one organization of Labour, irrespective of craft, colour or 


creed. 
This is Bolshevism: The Solidarity of Labour 


WORKERS OF THE WORLD UNITE! 
You have nothing to lose but your Chains. 
You have a world to win!! 


[Editorial Note: In July 1913 General Smuts called on regiments of the 
British army to shoot down strikers and members of the public in the 
centre of Johannesburg. Over 30 men, women and children (mostly 
white) were killed, and over 200 wounded. There were riots in 
Bloemfontein in one of the first attempts by blacks to secure a minimum 
wage for an entire town. The leaders were arrested, but Jones was 
wrong: there was no massacre. ] 


During the case the defendants made statements in court on 
the nature of socialism, on the class struggle, and the meaning 
and significance of Bolshevism in Russia. Much of this was 
reprinted in the International, 16 May. They denied the charges 
that Bolshevism meant meaningless violence, and condemned 
the press for printing libelous stories about Russia during their 
trial. A joint statement by Jones and Greene set out their right to 
organise black workers ‘in common with their white fellows ...’ 

Jones also made a statement to the court, answering questions 
from lawyers and the magistrate. Extracts appeared in the 
national press, and in the International of 16 May. A copy of one 
report in a newspaper (of unknown title), printed on 6 May was 
sent to friends in Wales, with Jones’s marginal comment, 
‘Here is the dreamer’. 


The Statement 


The newspaper account was garbled and was obviously not a 
verbatim record. We have inserted or replaced a word where we 
think the reporter got it wrong. We hope we are correct in our 
rendering. 


Firstly Jones gave a short history of the break of the ISL from the 
Labour Party. The objective of the League he said, was: 
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... to establish the Socialist Commonwealth and the methods 
were organization and education by Press and platform, 
especially with regard to native workers; participation in the 
elections of public bodies, and the promotion of the 
establishment of revolutionary industrial organizations by 
workers to form the skeleton of the Socialist] Commonwealth. 


Of the leaflet, Jones said that he admitted publishing it, but did 
nothing wrong: 


There was no secrecy about its distribution, and he was 
anxious that all workers should read it, irrespective of their 
colour. He defined Bolshevism as the ‘Solidarity of labour’, 
and to enlarge on that he would specify Socialism, the form of 
Government contemplated by the Socialist movement, 
otherwise industrial as distinguished from political 
democracy. Democracy meant rule by the majority. 


‘That’s not the meaning of democracy, all the same’, said the 
Magistrate. 


It is merely a difference in the method of giving expression to 
the will of the people [said Jones]. Militarism had the 
distinctive meaning from the word ‘army’. Militarism meant 
Government by military force. Armies became militarism 
according to the way of recruiting by force or conscription, 
and according to the uses to which it was put, such as the 
repression of peoples or classes... Naturally [he] did not 
believe in murder, and the Bolsheviks which he supported did 
not countenance murder. One of the objects of Bolshevism was 
to do away with all war or internal strife. It aimed at 
abolishing clan distinctions by economic equality, knowing 
that international conflicts would never cease so long as there 
existed classes within a nation, because wars arose out of the 
exploitation of one class by another. The dominant class 
sought for new areas in which to invest their surplus , and 
[from] antagonism between dominant classes of the respective 
nations, international conflicts arose. 

... In the International as well as in the leaflets he appealed 
to black as well as white, and published ‘The Bolsheviks are 
Coming’ in a native language. 
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Cross-examined, Jones said, he had been in South Africa about 
nine and a half years. 


His experience of the native population was that of an 
ordinary person interested in the working class movement, 
and who therefore made a special study of conditions in 
industrial centres where the great developments of modern 
society took place. He had a rough knowledge of the past 
history of South African native, and knew something of the 
times of Shaka and Dingaan [Dingane]. The former was a 
military genius of his time and drilled his troops on approved 
civilized methods and became dictator by imitating so-called 
civilized methods. He copied a bad feature of civilization. 

He had not been to any native locations, and had no 
knowledge of tribal customs, but the natives were amenable to 
the same principles as the white workers. He was not 
appealing to tribal natives, but to the industrial workers. 
[Referring to the hostile evidence of J. Gumede, he said:] He 
did not accept Gumede’s description of the town native as a 
‘hooligan class’, but there was a growing class of 
industrialised natives, who were breaking away from all 
connections with the tribes. They were not an unruly class, but 
were regarded as the hopeful element in the population. The 
breaking of the tribal tie and the making of a home in the 
industrial field was essential in this country before the labour 
movement could attain its object. The working class was the 
only class fit to take control of the country, and he included all 
classes of workers, irrespective of colour. The majority in this 
country were Bantu, but while the white workers were in a 
minority, economically and industrially they had more 
power, since they could stop industry. They would have to have 
the co-operation of their black fellow-workers. If the majority 
ruled in this country, power would be in the hands of the black. 
When the natives were capable of ruling, they would rule, and 
he and his friends were doing their utmost to develop that 
capacity for ruling. The native at present had not yet arrived 
at that stage, [The newspaper then reported Jones as saying 
that ‘the majority were barbarians’. This is not in the 
International and we do not believe that this was an accurate 
report. In fact the report now becomes increasingly garbled — 
as see below]. He regarded bloodshed resulting from his 
propaganda as the most unlikely thing possible. If a man 
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could be a Lenin in South Africa. he did not care whether he 
was black or white. 


Asked the inevitable question about liking his sister to marry a 
black man, he said ‘He was not a married man, or a father’. 
The magistrate pressed the question, and Jones said: 


..he wanted combination in the workshop, and no question of 
inter-marriage was suggested. Intermixture of the races was 
not the logical outcome of his propaganda. He had been active 
in the cause in Johannesburg, with the result that there had 
been a large access to their membership. They had rowdy 
meetings but they did not appeal to the unruly masses. 


[The newspaper report at this stage is garbled, but fortunately the 
point is taken up in the International. We quote from the latter]: 


A Socialist Government of Maritzburg alone is an 
impossibility, but a Maritzburg Soviet would inter alia control 
judicial functions. The working class movement is not 
responsible for the violence which attends strikes; that is to be 
laid quite as much at the door of the employer. The majority is 
not responsible if its will is opposed.... 

Bolshevism in South Africa will mean disenfranchisement 
of landowners and hirers of labour for profit. Bolshevism 
means world-wide brotherhood, without country boundaries. 


[The accused were each fined £75 and four months imprison- 
ment, plus another £10 and a month in jail. On appeal, the 
sentence was quashed]. 


* KK KK * 


COMMUNISM IN AFRICA 


[As printed in Moscow, Organ of the III Congress of the 
Communist International, Vol.1, No.14, 9 June 1921] 


The South African delegates were introduced to the bare footed, 12 year 
old delegate from the Novgorod Young Communist the other day. The 
first thing he asked us was ‘Why aren’t you black!’ 
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Coming from South Africa, we feel quite apologetic about our colour. 
An African delegation should at least include Negroes. This will be 
remedied in time; but it would be a mistake to think that in future there 
should be no white South African delegates. The African revolution will 
be led by white workers. In Africa there are 150 million natives, it is true, 
and a few hundred thousand white workers. But the industrialised and 
semi-proletarianised native workers moving in and around modern 
industry do not number more than a couple of million. These are mainly 
found in the Union of South Africa, comprising the provinces of the 
Transvaal, Free State, Natal and the Cape. Here is the entry to the African 
Continent. The railway line 2,000 miles long, runs right up to 
Elisabethville to the Belgian Congo, in the heart of the dark continent. 

Around Johannesburg in the Transvaal is found the world-renowned 
gold mining industry, the most modern and most concentrated of its kind 
in the world, extending over a 60 mile gold reef and producing half the 
gold output of the world. This is the economic university of Southern 
Africa and of territories to the north. Here natives and whites are 
exploited side by side under two sharply distinct standards of life. Here 
you have the proportions of native [to] white skilled very much the same 
as those obtaining on the world scale: namely, a European factory 
proletariat, viz-a-viz the mass of Asiatic and African cheap labour. South 
Africa is thus unique in presenting a replica of the world problem 
revolving [resolving] a solution for it. 

We are in the habit of calling these white skilled workers the aristocrats 
of labour. But they are not ordinary labour aristocrats. The white workers 
of South Africa had some very militant fights. In 1913, the white miners 
and other workers had a general strike, which led to a pitched battle 
between them and the troops in the streets of Johannesburg resulting in 
21 killed and several hundred wounded. In 1914, a general strike on a 
large scale broke out and the government mobilised sixty thousand 
armed burghers from the veld and marched them into Johannesburg to 
crush the movement. South African capitalism then distinguished itself by 
deporting nine of the trade union leaders to England. 

It was in the 1913 strike that it first occurred to some of the most 
militant white workers that the native workers are also a factor in the 
labour movement. And from that time there has been a growing minority 
of the white workers who realise that the emancipation of the white can 
only be achieved by solidarity with the native, and who laugh derisively 
at the superficial socialism which ignores the native working masses. 

Since then the white workers of South Africa have participated in the 
general enthusiasms from trade union organization [?] But there has been 
a decline in general militancy although hardly a union, as such, escaped 
conflict with the masters during the last few years. The general tendency 
as expressed in the policy of the South African Industrial Federation [the 
trade union federation] is one of collaboration with the masters on Joint 
Boards, etc. The master class has realised that the white workers have to 
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be humoured as a protection against the native masses, and as a means of 
keeping white and black workers apart. 

Meanwhile, the native worker is waking up. Progress is slow! but that is 
due no less to the lack of resources in the Communist movement than to 
the backwardness of the native himself. For it is the peculiar task of the 
Communist movement to shake the native from his age old sleep. The 
communist movement is almost a purely white workers’ movement so 
far, and has its work cut out to keep the revolution before the white 
workers. But it is just this question, solidarity with the native workers, that 
distinguishes the communist movement from all other sections of the 
labour movement in South Africa. The ‘left’ anarchist joins with the 
Labour politicians in branding us a ‘kaffir party’. The native worker is the 
touchstone of [the] revolution. He can only organise the revolution. The 
‘kaffir stock market’ [that is, gold mining shares] in London rests on his 
cheap labour. It depends on his remaining illiterate and backward, and 
content with his pig-level of existence. The very idea of native trade 
unions sends the master class into hysterics. Another shilling or two in 
their daily pay would create a panic on the market. But the native worker 
is not very worried about the problems of his boss. He is a typical 
proletariat. He is a lovable sort. We cannot listen to his loud uproarious 
laughter without being reminded of Marx’s conception of a proletarian. 
He has already given some blind kicks to capital. Last year 80,000 
unorganized mine workers spontaneously struck work for better pay. 
Before that, in 1918, the Johannesburg workers rose in protest against the 
passport system. Every South African worker is labelled and ticketed 
..[and here Jones listed the passes]. In the anti-passport movement 
referred to, hundreds were marched off to gaol. A strike of native 
workers in the Municipal services broke out at the same time. The 
movement so alarmed the authorities that several members of the 
communist movement were arrested, and a grand charge of incitement to 
revolt brought against them. To illustrate the loyalty of the natives to each 
other, it is worth mentioning an incident in connection with this trial. The 
chief witness for the government was a native named Luke Messina, a 
member of the Industrial Workers of Africa. This was a native union 
formed by the communists. [Messina] had been sent into the union as a 
spy by the Native Affairs department, and informed us of the fact. After 
reading to the court the elaborate affidavit placed in his hands by the 
authorities, he told the court the affidavit was false in every particular, 
and the whole case broke down amid great sensation. 

Our concern in Africa is not to emphasise the native movement to the 
exclusion of the white, nor the white to the exclusion of the native. Our 
message to the white is ‘solidarity with the native workers’. In the white 
political field we have a fine opportunity of forcing the issue on the 
attention of the white workers with immunity from the police. And the 
echo of this propaganda reaches the native workers as well. Touching on 
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the political movement brings us to the South African Labour Party and 
the Communist movement which has grown out of it. 

The Trade Union movement of white workers was naturally reflected 
by a fairly vigorous Labour Party, with a social democratic structure, to 
which the trade unions affiliated according to the votes of their members. 
It had a right wing led by Creswell, a mine manager; and a left or more 
class conscious element, led by Andrews, a mechanic, who today is the 
secretary of the Communist Party of South Africa. Before the war, the 
Labour Party had 8 MPs (South Africa, of course is a self governing 
dominion). In 1915 the issue of the war broke the Labour Party into two. 
The executive had a majority of anti-militarists of various shades. But the 
bulk of the trade unions followed Creswell. At the general election the 
Labour Party lost seats in spite of its beating the jingo drum. The 
International Socialist League, as the breakaway section called itself, also 
put up two candidates purely as a demonstration of its position and, as 
expected, got heavily defeated. 

[The article then said that when the ISL ‘declared for a revolutionary 
platform regarding the native workers’, most members ‘slunk back’ to the 
Labour Party]. What part will Africa play in the world revolution? Our 
Indian comrades are fond of that clause which says that European labour 
cannot emancipate itself without Africa and India; while the British 
comrades regard it as a moot point. This one thing is certain: the native 
workers of Africa feed by their labour a large battalion of White Guards 
in the West End of London. 

[Jones then described the ‘fairly large Native Union’ in the Cape — that 
is the Industrial and Commercial Workers Union of Africa; and said that 
there were now a group of blacks in the CPSA]. And it is [now] evident 
that the black battalions of the proletariat of Africa and India must first be 
on the march before world capitalism can be brought to the ground. 


* * KKK 


On 13 July 1923 the International printed an article by Ivon 
Jones on a theme that he had initiated in 1921 at the Third 
Congress of the Comintern: 


AFRICA’S AWAKENING 
FOR A WORLD NEGRO CONGRESS 


The Negro is the greatest living accuser of capitalist civilization. The 
wealth of England and America is built upon his bones. The slave ships of 
Bristol and New York, with good Quaker prayers to speed them, founded 
the fortunes of many a Christian home. Every capitalist government is 
drenched with the blood of the Negro. British capitalism in South Africa, 
the French in the Cameroons, Belgium in the Congo, and the German 
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Empire in Damaraland — they all constitute the blackest record in human 
history of mass slaughters and human violation of every primitive 
human right continued up to the present day. Even the liberation of the 
American slave was only an incident of a civil war between two factions 
of property holders engaged in a quarrel over the forms of exploitation, 
and was not the aim of the war as is commonly supposed. And as an 
aftermath of that war there was created a social attitude towards the 
Negro race which leaves the one time chattel slaves still degraded 
outcasts among the peoples of the earth. 

This artificially generated race animosity towards the Negro 
pervading the whole of Anglo-Saxon society infects also the large 
working masses. The African Negro is the hewer of wood and the drawer 
of water even for the white workers of Europe. The workers of England 
are trained from childhood to regard the Zulu and Matabele wars as 
heroic exploits, rather than foul pages in English history. Hence the 
apathy and social prejudice towards the Negro race, for we hate most 
what we have injured most. But this period is passing, just as the days of 
the Second International are passing. The workers of Europe are no 
longer sharing the profits of their masters. The Communist International 
has appeared, and calls into the one great proletarian family the Negroes 
of Africa, as well as the peoples of the East, along with the revolutionary 
proletariat of the capitalist countries. 

This is the first ray of hope for the Negroes throughout the centuries of 
their oppression. For the first time, the Negro Communists appeared at 
the Fourth Congress of the Communist International, and a resolution 
was passed declaring in favour of a World Congress of Negroes. 
There have been World Congresses of Negroes before. But they have 
been composed of members of the very thin layer of Negro intelligentsia, 
who have placed vain hopes in professions of loyalty to their oppressors. 
The London Congress of 1921 greeted the recruitment of Negroes into the 
French army as a mark of citizenship. Among the huge toiling masses of 
Negroes such a Congress passes by without notice. 

There are also the Congresses held by the association headed by 
Marcus Garvey, a Jamaican Negro who has captured the imagination of 
the Negro masses in America, and whose slogan ‘Back to Africa’ and 
‘Africa for the Africans’, are even spreading into Africa itself. This 
organization is strongly flavoured with religious and racial charlatanism. 
The proletarian character of the Negro mass is not so distinct in America 
as for instance, in South Africa. In the latter country the Negroes form a 
race of labourers, without any shopkeeping or small tenant element. 
Probably the small property psychology of the tenant farmers and the 
small trader element in America reflecting on the purely labouring Negro 
masses, has a lot to do with what is now notoriously known as 
‘Garveyism’, a charlatan exploitation of awakening race consciousness 
which, in so far as it takes anti-white forms, is secretly encouraged by the 
capitalist class both in America and in South Africa. The number of Negro 
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farmers, mostly with very small holdings, according to the last American 
census was 949,889, which with their families, represents a big proportion 
of the Negro population in America. 

But awakening race consciousness in Africa tends to have a positive 
side among the large industrial masses, namely, the outliving of old tribal 
sectionalism. What the South African bourgeoisie calls a native hooligan 
is one who having worked some time in the towns, no longer recognises 
the authority of his tribal chief. Race consciousness, in the case of the 
Negro in Africa is a step towards class consciousness, because his race is a 
race of labourers. The coming World Congress will have to decide the 
question, how far the movement towards race consciousness can be 
directed into proletarian forms. The foremost leader of the Negro 
intelligentsia in America, Burghardt du Bois, a graduate of Harvard, 
stands apart from the Marcus Garvey organization. He is an author of 
several books of high literary merit, in which appears a glimmering 
apprehension of the truth that Negro emancipation can only come 
through proletarian emancipation. But the organization of Negro 
Communists, known as the African Blood Brotherhood, has achieved 
considerable progress. Undoubtedly, America will supply the leaders of 
Negro emancipation. 

But Negro emancipation is not an American question; it is a question of 
Africa, as our American comrades themselves have declared. Who is to 
get this great Africa, the capitalist class or the Comintern? And when is 
the European proletariat going to stretch out the hand of brotherhood to 
the masses of Africa, and wipe out centuries of capitalist wrong? The 
status of the American Negro cannot be raised without the awakening of 
Africa. But it is no less true that the European proletariat cannot obtain a 
real link with Africa except through the more advanced Negroes of 
America. 

To the South African Negro, every white man is an oppressor, a master, 
a ‘boss.’ Even the oppressed among the whites appears to the black the 
most violent curser of the Negro. And therefore it is no wonder that news 
of class emancipation in Europe must appear to him a purely domestic 
affair of the whites. A few young industrial workers are beginning to hear 
news of the Communist Party and of its actions on behalf of the blacks, 
and these are beginning to spread the idea. They see Communists gaoled 
for declaring the solidarity of black and white workers. But a more 
imposing gesture is needed to convince the Negro masses that a new 
dawn is breaking, that ‘white man’ and ‘oppressor’ are not one and the 
same thing, that there is an army of liberation coming to aid him, the 
revolutionary proletariat. Time is pressing, the Negro armies of 
Imperialism are already on the Rhine. Only the Communist International 
can reconcile the Negro and the white races, and only through 
proletarian solidarity can this reconciliation be achieved. 

The Fourth Congress appointed a committee to draw up the plans for a 
World Negro Congress. It is to be hoped that this committee will report to 
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the forthcoming Enlarged Executive, and that the delegates will be 
equipped with definite ideas on the subject. The Congress will 
undoubtedly be a proletarian Congress, but the extent to which non- 
proletarian representatives will be invited will also be a matter for the 
Enlarged Executive to decide. 

The foregoing notes are written as part of the Committee’s publicity 
campaign; the Committee hopes that the Party organs in Britain, 
America, Belgium, etc., will devote special attention to the Negro question 
and to the preliminary work necessary for the calling of a World Negro 
Congress under the banner of the Comintern. 
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Searchlight South Africa is an independent Socialist journal focussed on 
Southern Africa, but mindful of the broader world context. Searchlight 
South Africa will offer analyses from a critical Marxist standpoint, and will 
open its pages to debate on the central issues affecting the country. There 
will be place for articles on political economy, politics, and history, and for 
literary criticism and book reviews. 

The editors have differing views on events inside South Africa, and this 
needs no apology. There is need for debate, and for informed discussion on 
the many problems that face South Africa. But whatever our differences we 
are agreed that the struggle in South Africa is for socialism, and that the 
working class will form the vanguard in the movement to transform the 
country. The struggle is against capital, and in leading the forces that must 
replace the existing system by a socialist democracy, the working class will 
remove the oppressive regime, colour discrimination and class exploitation. 
We believe that our role in this struggle is not to dictate, nor to lay down 
the rules by which the struggle must be pursued. Rather, we see ourselves 
as engaged in a dialogue with those working for change, and to this end we 
will carry surveys and offer analyses that deepen an understanding of the 
forces at work in the country. We will discuss socialist theory, and show 
that events in South Africa are part of the wider struggle against capital, all 
ultimately aimed at building an international socialist commonwealth. 

The problems that have to be faced in reaching an understanding of the 
role of the working class face are legion. We have to confront the issues of 
nationalism, of religion, of racial domination and ethnic parochialism, and 
provide meaningful answers: we also have to remove all traces of stalinism 
from the struggle, since this poison makes a mockery of all that the 
revolution aspires to. 

We have a central view of positions we wish to defend, but only honest 
debate will allow us to understand events as they unfold. For this we will 
offer not only articles on contemporary issues, but also on problems inside 
the history of struggle in South Africa, together with reprints of socialist 
writings that appeared in earlier publications. We need to regain our past, 
recognize the difficulties faced by earlier socialist thinkers, and understand 
their contributions in terms of the situation in which they found 
themselves. Only by absorbing the lessons they had to learn will we find 
the means to deepen our own understanding of the issues faced by socialists 
in South Africa today. 
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EDITORIAL 
The ‘Post-Apartheid’ Society 


Through our postbox has come a multitude of articles, some in journals, 
others in typescript, about the ‘post-apartheid’ society in South Africa. We 
read this literature with some scepticism and have been forced to ask our- 
selves whether this outpouring has any meaning, and if so, whether we are 
out of step with reality. Have we really reached the stage where it is possi- 
ble to talk about the annulment, the renunciation or the overthrow of the 
apartheid system? 

If this is indeed the case, then there is a case for this flurry of papers, dis- 
cussions, seminars and conferences — although we would still need to 
know what events might lead to this change in the near future. Is Mr Botha 
about to resign? Because indeed he must go if the country is about to 
change its basic structure. And what about all the extreme right wing white 
parties. Surely they too must go. There can be no place in a post-apartheid 
society for the Afrikaner Weerstandsbeweging (AWB), the Conservative 
Party, and the host of small right wing groups that clamour for the intensi- 
fication of apartheid regulations. Come to think of it, there is no place in 
that society for the present armed forces, or for the State Security Council, 
or the Joint Management Centres (as discussed by Brian Oswin in this is- 
sue). Presumably they too will all disappear in a puff of smoke in the very 
near future. 

The writers of those learned papers must inform us on these questions. In 
our search for change in South Africa we believe that the construction of a 
new society must depend on the way in which the country rids itself of 
apartheid. If the whites were prepared to hand over power to an assembly 
elected by the population, and accept a position in a democratic society, we 
could only cry Hosanna. After all those years of oppression and discrimina- 
tion, a new society has come in to being, and all by the stroke of a pen. But 
is this really so? Are the rulers of that country about to sign away their 
control of state power? 

Before we leave that point we would still have to ask a few more ques- 
tions. These need an answer from our post-apartheiders. 


Firstly: Will the mining corporations, the banks, and big business still 
have a place in the post-apartheid society? 

Secondly: Will the land still remain in the hands of agri-business and 
white farmers? 

Thirdly: Will the wealth of the country remain in the hands of a small 
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minority, and if not, how will the population share in the new pros- 
perity? 


The answer to these questions, and to many more that need to be an- 
swered, must depend on the way in which apartheid is ended. But on this 
there is hardly a word. If the transition is not peaceful — and this is not a 
matter that most of these writers discuss — then how is the new state to be 
ushered in, and by whom? Unless this question is answered all the writings 
in the world cannot take us one step further. 

The problem is that the government does not intend resigning; the AWB 
and the far right have their own ambitions, and these do not include disap- 
pearance; Anglo American, the banks, big business and agri-business do not 
contemplate capitulating; and the army and police are entrenched, and have 
no intention of handing over power to their enemies. 

The talk of the post-apartheid society, the learned papers and conferences 
on the subject, reflects the dreams of politicians and academics who saw 
victory in the uprising of 1984-86 and who failed to recognize the reality of 
defeat at the hand of the government. There was a time in 1985/6 when the 
thought of victory went to the head of many scribes. Those were the days 
when people seemed to believe that victory would come with the ‘comrades’ 
and their tyres and matches (the notorious ‘necklaces’), or would follow 
instructions from afar to make the townships ungovernable. The illusion 
arose from exaggerated beliefs that the trade union movement could paralyse 
part or all of the country’s economy. In sum, it emerged from im- 
pressionistic belief that the government tottered on the brink of defeat. No 
thought was given to the armed forces — who were about to snuff out 
militants in the townships; to the vigilantes who were about to wipe out 
opposition forces in squatter camps, townships and the ‘Homelands’; or the 
resurgent right wing parties among the whites. 

We know that we will be told that ‘power lies ultimately in the hands of 
the people’ and that ‘a battle might have been lost, but the struggle contin- 
ues’. Ultimately we too hold by those slogans, but in so doing we have to 
take account of the banning of thirty political organizations, of the deten- 
tion and imprisonment of militants, of the muzzling of writers and speakers 
and the cat-and-mouse game played with the lives of imprisoned political 
leaders, many of whom have remained behind bars for over a quarter century. 
The latest move in which Nelson Mandela has been placed in solitary con- 
finement in a prison house represents a worsening of his position — and 
certainly not the anticipated release that was so confidently expected. 

No amount of equivocation can escape the fact that there has been a de- 
feat. This demands that responsible political thinkers find new answers to 
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the conditions that exist and cease their fanciful scribblings about a society 
that is still far from achievement. 

By way of light relief, but not without sorrow, we turn to one of the 
zanier publications that has emerged on the post-apartheid society. Leon 
Louw and Frances Kendall, a man and wife team, have produced a best-seller 
that has apparently gripped the imagination of some South Africans. Their 
book, South Africa: The Solution (Amagi, Ciskei, 1986/7) claims a sale in 
South Africa of over 25,000 copies, and has also been translated into several 
languages. We would not have spent many hours on this work, and would 
not have mentioned it here if it had not been for the enthusiastic introduc- 
tion by Winnie Mandela. She commends the work, 


as an extraordinary and long overdue challenge to South Africa to come to 
terms with the tragic apartheid blunder of a century ... They offer South 
Africa what they need most — a broad alternative we have been looking 
for ... In the ensuing impasse, Frances and Leon’s vision is an excellent 
historical alternative all freedom lovers embrace ... Here lies hope for a 
shattered nation ... Here lie some of the efforts of the African National 
Congress. 


If this does represent the ‘hope’ of the nation, and the efforts of the ANC, 
the people face a grim future. Louw and Kendall (on first name terms to Ms 
Mandela) propose a canton system, based on the 306 magisterial districts in 
SA, all autonomous, linked by a strictly limited central government which 
‘entrenches equality at law for every individual’ but without the subjugation 
of minorities or individuals (p.129). The Homelands and national states 
could decide whether they wish to join the canton system or become inde- 
pendent. Most of them form sensible units as they are (p.134). We will not 
detain our readers over this absurd text, but the flavour needs to be indicated. 
On p.113 they say ‘A free society has a free economy, governed by market 
forces. It is characterized by individual planning, entrepreneurial activity, 
competition and spontaneity. There is rapid wealth creation, and living 
standards are high. In an unfree society, the economy is centrally planned 
and people with the ability and resources are compelled by the state to pro- 
vide the needs of others’. 

This kind of thinking, which outstrips anything that Hayek has written, 
is remarkable in its call for a canton system only in its resemblance to the 
650 mini-Joint Management Centres that the government proposes estab- 
lishing in South Africa (see the description of the JMCs in this issue). The 
solution that this pair offers is obviously different from the literature on the 
post-apartheid state discussed by those who consider themselves socialists. 
To us the latter would say: ‘Do we not want an end to apartheid?’ However, 
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that is not the question which must be addressed. Yes! Apartheid must go, 
but to achieve that there must be an analysis of the power of the state and of 
the class forces involved in the struggle. This does not follow from some 
strange idea that we hold — but from the need to understand the strength and 
resources of those opposed to change in the country, and an examination of 
the class forces that are available to effect a change. 

To make our point quite clear. We believe that the struggle in South 
Africa is not for a reformed capitalist society: that would not provide a 
solution for the vast majority of the population. What is required is a pro- 
gramme that will lead to the working ciass taking power in South Africa 
and building a socialist society. The immediate question is not the nature of 
the post-apartheid society, but how the existing society can be changed. It is 
to this programme of action that the people of South Africa must turn. 

Again we hear the impatient accuse us: ‘Do you not wish to know what 
that “liberated” society will look like?’ And we repeat. In the first instance, 
that society will be shaped not ‘after liberation’, but by the way the society 
is liberated. If there is some miserable compromise in which talks (secret or 
otherwise) lead to some blacks joining the administration of a so-called 
post-apartheid society, then whoever such blacks might be, the struggle will 
not have ended, even though the nature of the enemy might have changed 
somewhat in colour. It is to protect against any back-room deal, by the 
ANC or any other organization, that we called in our first issue for the 
summoning of a Constituent Assembly (or National Convention). Not a 
mass meeting or Freedom Rally, in the shape of an updated Kliptown gath- 
ering (and a fresh ‘Freedom Charter’), but an elected body responsible to its 
electors and presenting their demands. We do not believe that ‘freedom’ will 
be won that way, but it is our only protection against a sell-out. 

Yes, we do have ideas of what we would like to see replacing the present 
regime. We demand an end to all racism and all segregation (in the towns 
and on the land); we want workers control of production in collaboration 
with consumers and distributors; we want a socialist democracy that will act 
against all bureaucratic perversions, and root out any signs of Stalinism; we 
want trade unions to protect the rights of workers against any ‘party bosses’ 
and the state itself; we want the right of expression for any group that fears 
the loss of its liberties. Above all else, we want a workers’ state that will 
forge links with the proletariat of other lands and build an international so- 
cialist commonwealth — because our perspective is global and not 
parochial. These are big ‘wants’, but this is the only way in which libera- 
tion can be won in South Africa. All other talk about building freedom is 
little more than cant — unless it can be shown that alternative measures can 
secure not only political freedom, but also economic equity and social 
equality (for men and women; for black and white; for old and young; and 
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for every creed). 

In our first editorial we pointed to some of these requirements. Among 
the criticisms that have come back to us was our failure to call for a 
revolutionary proletarian party. That omission was not accidental. We do 
believe that there is a need for such a party if socialism is to be established 
(although we probably differ with some of our critics on the way in which 
such a party would function — particularly in the light of the degeneration 
of many small sects into miniature Stalinist bodies). However, a call for 
such a party now, if successful in South Africa, would only lead to the for- 
mation of another splinter group and further confusion among the working 
class. The paucity of Marxist thought in and out of South Africa and the 
stagnation in the international working class movement suggest that our 
most responsible path is to deepen Marxist understanding, and by this 
means encourage groups of revolutionaries to band together, so that the nu- 
cleus of such a party can be shaped. We want a party informed by the ideas 
of Marxism, but we cannot force the pace, and our object is to engage in a 
dialogue with men and women who see the need for forming such an orga- 
nization. We certainly have no intention of dictating policy, and no inten- 
tion of building a party that has no support among the workers of South 
Africa. At some stage the party must be built, and it will have to learn how 
to function in a police state and avoid being wiped out. The era of ama- 
teurism must end if a revolutionary movement is to be organized, and is to 
survive. We know of no short cut for the building of a cadre. Our contribu- 
tion for the present must be the analysis of the problems of socialism and 
socialist struggle, both internationally and in Southern Africa. 

We continue in this issue to present accounts and documents from the 
history of socialism in Southern Africa. This includes the story of Clare 
Goodlatte, together with articles from Spark, the journal she edited in 1935— 
39. This is not only the story of the political evolution of a remarkable 
woman, but it also provides one of the first accounts of the left opposition 
in the Cape province. While collecting material for this issue we heard of 
the death of Kenneth Jordaan in Harare, a friend and comrade of the 1950s. 
In writing an appreciation of his work we realized that his work constituted 
a summation of the work started in the 1930s: not as the ‘last word’ in so- 
cialist theory, but as a decided step forward in our understanding of South 
African problems. From Ivon Jones and S.P. Bunting to Frank Glass, and 
from Goodlatte and the groups inside the Lenin Club through to the writ- 
ings of Jordaan, there was a development of ideas that must be retrieved in 
order to take the next step forward. 

We believe that the contributions of Goodlatte and Jordaan are unknown 
to most students of South African affairs, and we print these as a contribu- 
tions to the preparation for a revolutionary socialist party. In saying this we 
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wish to appeal to our readers. Our essays are as accurate as we can ensure. 
However, if errors are spotted we would welcome communication so that 
corrections can be made. Two errors were brought to our notice in the Glass 
essay, relating to his publishing activities in China, and one incorrect title 
noted in the bibliography. We are grateful for this information. 

In our effort to provide analyses of contemporary events we print articles 
on events inside South Africa today (something which readers have asked 
for), and also a long article on gold and the call for the extension of sanc- 
tions against South Africa today. It is the contention of Paul Trewhela that 
the commodity gold is still the universal equivalent as understood by Marx. 
He argues that sanctions cannot work without the boycott of gold — but 
that it is precisely such a boycott that is unrealistic. Most proponents of 
sanctions, do not discuss the nature of gold, South Africa’s chief export, as 
money incarnate, while some Marxists claim that the role of gold in this 
period of late capitalism has been downgraded. That is, they argue that the 
world monetary system does not necessarily depend on reserves of gold for 
its continued functioning. As Trewhela says, such critics need to argue their 
case theoretically, and we will open our pages to readers who wish to con- 
tribute articles on this topic. 

We end, as we did last time, regretting that as yet we carry no articles by 
persons outside our small circle. Searchlight South Africa has only been 
distributed recently, and it is probably too soon to expect other contributors. 
We hope this will change, before readers tire of us! One document, written 
by Zeph Mothopeng, president of the Pan Africanist Congress (PAC), was 
sent to us by a reader and is printed in this issue. We do not agree with 
many of its sentiments, and do not believe it adds to our analysis of South 
Africa, but it is an account by a leading political figure who suffered at the 
hands of the government and its agents, and needs to be known. No other 
organization (including the PAC) and no other journal seemed prepared to 
print it. We would willingly consider other documents if submitted, and 
hope that readers will send us items with this in mind. 
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NEWSVIEW: SOUTH AFRICA 
Brian Oswin 


BODY COUNT, NATAL 


Nationalism and the Reign of Terror 


Over 600 Africans were killed in the Pietermaritzburg district in the Natal 
midlands between September 1987 and October 1988, and the carnage con- 
tinues with weekly, if not daily, reports of more deaths. These murders were 
(and are) perpetrated, not by police and not by whites, but by blacks on 
blacks. By any standards, the death of so many people (and this excludes 
those assaulted, maimed, wounded, and burnt out of home) is exceedingly 
high. 

In Natal the carnage was initiated by vigilante groups associated with the 
Zulu nationalist movement /nkatha Yenkululeko Yesizwe. But not all 
deaths were at their hands: groups of youth claiming affiliation to the 
United Democratic Front (UDF) retaliated, and some of the casualties fell to 
them. Nonetheless, all available evidence points to members of Inkatha as 
the initiators of violence, and behind them have stood members of the 
(white) police force and the kitskonstabels (black auxiliary ‘instant’ police) 
providing arms and support. 

The violence perpetrated by Inkatha did not start in 1987, but extends 
back to its reconstruction in 1975 on the initiative of Chief Gatsha 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi (and the blessing of the ANC). However, before 
tracing its particular path of mayhem, that movement (and its opponents) 
must be viewed against the screen of total South African terror. Any coun- 
try in which the hangman sent 1,330 persons to their death between 1978— 
88, and 164 in 1987 alone, is a land in which violence is endemic. 
Statistics, extracted from the events of a country, tend to sanitize the vio- 
lence that is omni-present in South Africa, but they do provide an overview 
of what occurred. In the year June 1984—June 1985 the Race Relations 
Survey (1986) quoted the Commissioner of Police as saying that there had 
been reports of 8,959 murders, 123,100 serious assaults, and 16,085 rapes 
(p.854). Most were criminal deeds, reflecting a society in which life is held 
cheaply. According to the same source, the police shot and killed 624 adults 
and wounded 1071, and killed 92 juveniles and wounded 387 in 1986. 
Furthermore, in that year there were 1,298 deaths due to political violence. 
Half died following inter-black violence, 454 were killed by the security 
forces (see p.518). 
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Vigilantes and the ‘Homelands’ Rulers 


The setting up of ‘Homelands’ in South Africa opened up a new layer of 
terror in South Africa that has yet to be fully explored. The new rulers of 
these regions arrogated to themselves the old chiefly authority (but without 
any traditional safeguards) plus that of the police and army, and the backing 
of the South African armed forces. The legislation in most ‘Homelands’ is 
even more draconian than that of the central South African state. In these 
territories the police harassed, imprisoned, tortured or killed those who op- 
posed the ruling clique. Over and above the officially recognized forces of 
coercion (backed by South African police or soldiers), vigilante groups were 
organized and smashed opposition groups in a brutal reign of terror. 
Whether it was the Transkei, the Ciskei, Bophutatswana, or Vendaland, all 
political rivals were silenced or removed. In the style of old China, war 
lords established areas of suzerainty and exploited the local population, and 
used their positions to amass individual fortunes through control of ameni- 
ties, or by bribery and corruption. It was not long before details emerged of 
the peculations of ‘Homelands’ officials and their hangers-on. Those that 
protested were imprisoned, banished, or otherwise silenced. 

Before this fortune hunting could commence, potential ruling groups 
rounded up opponents and took command of the administration. With the 
opposition effectively silenced, there was no accounting for personal en- 
richment, and only partial records are available of what was salted away. 
Furthermore, it is apparent from the granting of concessions, the licensing 
of businesses and the control of land, that individual members of the gov- 
erning group have prospered while the average citizen’s fortunes deteriorated. 
It is only when thieves fell out, and governments were toppled, that the 
press published information about personal aggrandizement and enrichment. 

We cannot be certain that this is happening in all the ‘Homelands’ but it 
is quite apparent that the chiefs who control these mini-territories follow a 
common pattern in organizing guards to ‘protect’ their territory and destroy 
all opposition. They have also mobilized fellow clansmen, in towns and 
villages, to attack any person suspected of involvement in anti-government 
activity. 

The pattern of repression established in the ‘Homelands’ was also em- 
ployed by the more conservative leaders in townships and squatter camps, 
Vigilante groups were mustered to drive out the radical youth and ‘trouble 
makers’. The only qualification for joining these urban gangs was a will- 
ingness to obey commands and wipe out the opposition (behind a shield of 
police support). Some joined voluntarily, expecting payment or reward, 
others were press-ganged and then remained, unable to extricate themselves. 

A comprehensive account of vigilante gangs, even in the period 1984-6, 
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would fill several volumes. A summary of their activities by Nicholas 
Haysom of the Centre of Applied Legal Studies, Apartheid’ s Private Army: 
The Rise of Right-Wing Vigilantes in South Africa, presents some docu- 
mented cases in urban and rural centres. Speaking of the vigilantes in the 
townships, he said: 


The bands of conservative right-wing township residents that have mush- 
roomed in numerous black townships in South Africa, have uniformly 
been called ‘vigilantes’ by residents and the popular press alike. They 
have generally come to be associated with a right-wing response to popu- 
lar and anti-apartheid urban organizations. In general their victims have 
felt powerless against the vigilantes because of a perceived relationship 
between such organizations and the police (p.12). 


The vigilantes were most often associated with township or village coun- 
cils, and their targets have been the anti-apartheid activists who were in- 
volved not only in opposing the councils as useless bodies, but also in the 
rent boycotts, the consumer boycott of white shops and the boycott of 
schools. After initial action against activists by the police, the vigilantes 
moved in, assaulting and whipping, mugging and killing, attacking persons 
and property. Houses were gutted if any one of its occupants was suspected 
of opposing the Council or its members. 

The appearance of vigilante gangs is not a new phenomenon. Such 
groups were formed by shanty-town leaders in 1945-6, and the government 
encouraged such groups in the suppression of unrest in the Reserves in the 
late 1950s. They appeared in more recent times during the Soweto revolt of 
1976-7 when migrant Zulu workers opposed, or were used to oppose, stay- 
at-homes and attack school youth. Some of the migrant workers’ resentment 
arose from their dislike of work stoppages and their lack of political con- 
sciousness. They were amagoduka (‘those who go back’ or target workers) 
intent on earning money and returning to the Reserves, who viewed politi- 
cal activity with suspicion. But it seems that Chief Buthelezi, as chief 
minister of KwaZulu, used their irritation for his own ends, and rather rel- 
ished the attacks by ‘his men’ on the radical youth. In Natal, there was more 
direct involvement of Inkatha members in attacks on opposition elements in 
the colleges, and there were struggles for the political control of the 
campuses. 

In 1980, when youth organized a nation-wide boycott of schools, they 
were joined by students at a few schools in KwaZulu. The Inkatha leader- 
ship condemned the action, and in May a number of students, alleged to 
have been involved in the boycott, were attacked by a mob armed with 
spears and assagais. Thereafter Buthelezi called for the formation of vigilante 
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gangs to protect the schools, and there were numerous attacks on those sus- 
pected of supporting the boycott, or said to be critical of Inkatha. 

A fuller record shows that the pattern of events had become part of the 
political scene in Natal, with Inkatha bringing its forces to bear against 
anti-apartheid activists. The press provided tacit or open support for Inkatha 
when its brigades hunted down the members of more radical movements. 


Inkatha and the UDF in the Natal Midlands 


The pattern of vigilante violence in South Africa appears to have worsened 
over the past two years in the Natal midlands. In focussing on this region, 
it must first be stressed that this is the one area from which information has 
become available. Other regions of Natal/Zululand have been affected by 
violence that might well surpass that of the midlands, and refugees in towns 
around Durban have claimed that Inkatha vigilantes have been responsible 
for widespread harassment and killings. 

The first clashes between Inkatha and the UDF/COSATU (as distinct 
from earlier attacks by Inkatha in 1976-7) were in 1985 when the entire 
workforce of about 1,000 in Howick, near Pietermaritzburg, came out on 
strike at BTR Sarmcol (a subsidiary of the British Tyre and Rubber 
Company). They were all dismissed and, in response to white shopkeepers 
support for Sarmcol’s management, called a boycott of white businesses in 
Howick. When scabs were brought in by Sarmcol and independent arbitra- 
tion was rejected, the union called a one-day stayaway at Pietermaritzburg 
and surrounding areas, which received widespread support. After months of 
agitation, the workers went back defeated, but meanwhile they also had to 
contend with the antagonism of Inkatha and its ‘trade union’, the United 
Workers Union of South Africa (UWUSA). This led to the petrol bombing 
of houses, and ultimately in December 1986 the assassination of five union 
members by members of Inkatha. Then came fresh conflict when 
COSATU/UDF leaders called a stay-a-way for 5-6 May to protest against 
the all-white parliamentary elections. Inkatha turned its wrath on local bus 
drivers, claiming that the response to that call was aided by their refusal to 
work, and at least 12 drivers were killed in attacks by Inkatha backed vigi- 
lantes. But this was still not the start of the major clashes, even if the 
COSATU/UDF initiative was seen by Inkatha local leaders as a threat to 
their control of the region. In September a dual campaign was launched: to 
recruit members for Inkatha, and to oust COSATU/UDF. 

The conduct of the recruiting drive only succeeded in antagonising many 
householders. A joining fee of R5 was demanded and those who refused saw 
their houses burnt down. Furthermore, people would be press-ganged at 
night and forced to participate in the attacks on households. To meet this 
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harassment, local committees were organized and there were clashes in 
which the radical groups seem to have triumphed. Inkatha lost ground in the 
urban centres, particularly in the Edenvale complex where freehold rights 
were available and the population more settled. As a consequence, Inkatha 
turned to the semi-rural townships, some of which fell within KwaZulu, 
but here too there was resistance, even if less well organised. The conduct of 
the anti-Inkatha campaign was not appreciably different from that of Inkatha 
itself. The ‘defence’ committees were not accountable to any organization 
and they were responsible for wounding or killing Inkatha supporters, and 
furthermore, no political organization put out a call for the blood-letting to 
stop. 

In all the clashes the police were absent or seen to be supporting the 
Inkatha gangs. Also, when auxiliary police (the “kitskonstabels’) were re- 
cruited, they were all members of Inkatha. Consequently, Inkatha members 
were rarely apprehended by the police, and if arrested, generally released after 
a short period. Those held in detention in the Pietermaritzburg area, and this 
was estimated as about 1,000, included no member of Inkatha. 

Between September and January, according to Aitchison, the level of vio- 
lence was horrifying. He continued: 


Clearly associated with some of the violence is the element of revenge 
and the participation of criminal groups. Varying estimates have been 
made by some commentators of the extent to which poverty, unemploy- 
ment and criminality fueled the fighting that had started. 


Inkatha leaders were obviously involved. They were often called ‘warlords’ 
by their opponents — whether in imitation of old China or Japan is not 
clear, but the title was remarkably apt. In those countries there was the 
same bid to control territory, exact tribute or taxes, and use patronage to 
maintain local power. And when that power was not secure, criminal gangs 
were used to destroy any enemy — real or imagined. 

There was a steady background of clashes (fighting, arson, murders and so 
on) through January—August 1987, each clash leading to one or more 
‘incidents’ (where incident refers to any reported case of intimidation, as- 
sault, abduction, rape, injury or murder). Besides the difficulty in obtaining 
accurate figures for the more obvious crimes, like murder, Aitchison points 
out that estimates of intimidation or injury were bound to be grossly under- 
estimated. 

Nonetheless, the events that were monitored through to August showed 
that the incidence of attacks on persons was high. Then, in September, the 
number of clashes mushroomed and the death rate (that had not exceed 17 
per month) suddenly jumped to 60. Thereafter there were 83 deaths in 
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October, 61 in November, 113 in December and 161 in January 1988. There 
was a partial respite as deaths dropped to 50 in February and 14 in March, 
but the lull did not last. Averaging about 30 a month from April to June, it 
then rose to a steady 50 per month in July to October, the last months in 
which totals have been reported from the Centre for Adult Education. In 
1987 there were 895 clashes, involving 1,160 incidents. A count of those 
killed during the year showed that 62 were members of Inkatha, 126 were 
from the UDF, and 202 were unknown. The size of the last figure reflects 
the fact that members of households could be attacked and even wiped out 
because one of the children was implicated, or thought to be implicated, in 
UDF activity. 

The most recent violence (on 4 December 1988), was reminiscent of the 
St Valentine Day’s massacre in Chicago in the 1930s, when mobsters con- 
trolled the streets with sawn-off shot guns. At 3.0 a.m., on the morning of 
the 4th Inkatha vigilante swooped on a wake for a baby at Trust Seed, near 
New Hanover in Natal. The gang attacked and killed at least eleven persons: 
two men, seven women and two children. As in most such cases, the attack 
had its roots in local conflicts, but was used by Inkatha to take control of 
the area and force residents to join the organization and pay the RS fee. If 
that had been all, the killing would have been significant only in the ruth- 
lessness with which it was executed, and the number of victims executed in 
one fell swoop. But it was the deep seated nature of the conflict in the re- 
gion that drew attention to what had happened, and the alliance between 
black landowners and the ‘war lords’ that gave added significance factor to 
this attack. 

According to an account in the Weekly Mail on 8 December, the story 
extends back twenty years when Trust Feed was declared a ‘black spot’ and 
the residents threatened with removal. A ‘crisis committee’ that was formed 
to stop removal was successful and greeted the conversion of the region into 
a ‘black development area’. They won the support of the farm tenants and 
pressed for improvements on the land — a factor which inevitably antago- 
nised the black land owners. Local Inkatha leaders gave their full support to 
the landowners, and also called for the imposition of a tribal structure in 
Trust Feed, and for the appointment of chiefs and indunas (or headmen). 

When Trust Feed was declared a development area in March 1988 Inkatha 
launched a major recruitment drive. It also appointed a body to oppose the 
crisis committee and started a campaign to drive its rivals out of town. The 
killings of 4 December was part of the concerted attack on members of the 
crisis committee and their families, and one further step in entrenching 
Inkatha control. On this occasion with the open support of the black 
landowners. 
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The Warlords and Nationalism 


In describing the acts of terror in South Africa, it is all too easy to see the 
issue as being specific to local conditions, and it is certainly the case that 
the nature of the struggle in South Africa, and the strategy of the govern- 
ment, promotes such gangsterism. Without wishing to suggest that the fo- 
cus of the killings exist outside the immediate area (whether the clashes 
were in the squatter camps, the townships or the Homelands), it would be 
overly parochial to see this as a particularly South African phenomenon. 
Many of the most vicious criminal gangs operating in the world today 
emerged from local self-protection groups (such as the Sicilian Mafia) or 
from patriotic societies (such as the Chinese Triads). Their transformation 
from socially ‘responsible’ groupings into self-seeking racketeers has a par- 
allel in the history of many national movements. The use of gangs and re- 
tainers was a regular feature of Chinese history until the mid—30s, when 
provincial war-lords ruled their territories by means of terror. Chinese gangs 
were responsible for the most brutal killings, and tens of thousands of trade 
unionists and communists in 1927-31 were slaughtered at the behest of 
Chiang Kaishek and his ruling nationalist movement, the Kuomintang. 
Central to Chiang’s strategy, and that of the nationalist leaders in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America (and also those in eastern Europe who pursue 
similar politics), was the use of national institutions for personal enrich- 
ment and the construction of a capitalist state in which their riches would be 
protected. This has been the guiding star of nationalists everywhere in the 
19th and 20th centuries through Asia, Latin America and Africa; and this 
became the policy of the Homeland leaders. including Buthelezi of 
KwaZulu. There was nothing remarkable about the direction such men took. 
They had decided where their class interests lay when they embarked on their 
particular brand of politics. However, the appearance on the Inkatha plat- 
form of Rowley Arenstein (one-time leading member of the Communist 
Party and later leading Maoist) does suggest that nationalist leaders have 
been able to utilise the concept of nationalism once favoured by Stalin and 
his disciples. This point is taken up in this issue of Searchlight South 
Africa in the discussion of the ideas once favoured by the Moscow Institute 
of African Studies (see ‘A Question of Class’). Arenstein’s role stems in 
part from his acceptance of Stalin’s simplistic definition of the nation, in 
terms of which he has called for the recognition of the claim of the Zulu 
people to nationhood. This led him to a defence of capitalist ‘development’ 
in KwaZulu, support for the launching of a tribal trade union and then 
ultimately a rejection of talks with the UDF/COSATU because of some 
supposed misdemeanour on their part. This, then, is the end result of a man 
who has allied himself to Stalinism (and its war-time variant, Browderism), 
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Maoism, and now Zulu nationalism, and could see no wrong in the crimes 
perpetrated by his heroes. The progression has a logic of its own — taking 
Arenstein through a range of reactionary ideologies, and depositing him 
finally in the ranks of provincial nationalism. 

The use of violence to settle accounts with opponents has taken a variety 
of forms, varying with the local configuration of political forces. In 
viewing the destructive path of Inkatha it must be noted that the 
organization was reconstructed by Buthelezi on the suggestion of the ANC, 
and that Buthelezi claimed to be a long standing member of the Congress 
Youth League, and then of the ANC. He has always called for the release of 
Nelson Mandela as a precondition for any talks with the government. 
Although he heads a Homeland government, he has steadfastly refused to 
ask for ‘independence’, and his political philosophy is little different to that 
of other Congress leaders. The conflict with the ANC has more to do with 
political fiefdom than with principles, and future alliances between the ANC 
and Inkatha — or at least a tolerance of each other — is not to be dis- 
counted. On this account we have every cause to fear that the ANC and its 
present allies could follow the same path nationally as Inkatha does region- 
ally, if they ever got near the reins of power. The possibility of their being 
better than the present regime is no compensation. Like nationalists every- 
where, committed to a capitalist society (even with welfare statism written 
into their programme), the trajectory of their political path is determinable. 
It is for this reason that the comparison with events across the world be- 
comes important. There is no reason to believe that the ANC would act any 
differently from nationalists elsewhere, and that its record would be any bet- 
ter than those leaders who permitted, or even encouraged: the massacre of 
Muslims in India and Hindus in Pakistan after partition; the attacks on 
Palestinians by Israelis (once so proud of their ‘socialism’); the carnage that 
has destroyed Lebanon; the attacks on Karens by Burmese; the elimination 
of Chinese by Indonesians and of Tibetans by Chinese; the fighting between 
Sunni and Shia Muslims in the Gulf; the fighting between Turks and 
Greeks in Cyprus; of Sinhalese and Tamils in Sri Lanka; of Koreans, 
Chinese and others by Japanese; and the long list of inter-ethnic fighting 
that includes the Punjab, Azerbaijan, Armenia, Serbia, and on, and on, and 
on. 

Each case must be discussed separately to show the precipitating factors, 
and to trace the roots of acts of terror. Ultimately it will be shown, in al- 
most every case, that the antagonisms are compounded of immediate depri- 
vation and/or poverty and long standing ethnic (or religious) hostility. The 
history of the past sits heavily on any generation, but it is the immediate 
difficulties confronting any population that leads to the outbursts of vio- 
lence — assisted of course by ideologues who have an interest in these eth- 
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nic clashes. And when the clashes come, it is against the background of na- 
tionalist myths which are used to mobilize sections of a people against their 
opponents. How revealing then to view the myths, sent out on South 
African television in December/January 1986-7, of the prowess of the Zulu 
king, Shaka. 

The vastness of the problem on a global scale indicates that generaliza- 
tions are difficult, but there can be no doubt that nationalism has been 
invoked by local leaders to secure control of given territories, the better to 
exploit local resources and the population. Through nationalist propaganda, 
political leaders acquire the control of patronage, the right to tribute, and 
obviously, formalization of the control of coercion. 
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a. 


BIG BROTHER AND SECURITY 
MANAGEMENT 


The National Security Management System (NSMS) 


The power structure of the South African state has been refashioned over the 
past few years. In line with most modern states, and particularly those based 
on dictatorial powers, ultimate control rests on a balance of power between 
the governing party, the armed forces and the security police. The issue of 
who should manipulate the institutions of state depends on the relative 
strength of these three bodies, and that, in turn, will depend upon the 
stability or perceived stability, inside the country. 

After the unrest of the early 1960s, and the emergence of sabotage groups 
in South Africa, the security police and the army established separate infor- 
mation bureaus and had their own information collecting networks.! From 
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the mid-60s a number of attempts were made to centralise the state’s secu- 
rity force, with the police securing the central position under prime minister 
Vorster. This altered with the succession of P.W. Botha (previously 
Minister of Defence) to the premiership. Because of his close association 
with the army, Botha shifted the central focus of state security to the army, 
and Magnus Malan, the army chief, was given a cabinet position. Then 
came the liberation of Mozambique and Angola, and the state responded 
with a programme of ‘total strategy’, aimed at destabilizing neighbouring 
states and crippling internal opposition groups. 

The government did not seem to have a preconceived plan for its total 
strategy — rather, it proceeded pragmatically, improvising as it moved 
along a tortuous path that promised reform, while maintaining a repressive 
system of controls. 

Following the strike wave of 1973-6, and the Soweto revolt of 1976-77, 
two government commissions (those of Riekert and Wiehahn) proposed 
plans for the stabilization of the black urban population and the legalization 
of African trade unions. These provided the basis for an urban programme 
that was reformist in scope. Furthermore Indians and Coloureds were 
brought into a watered down parliamentary system through representation in 
ethnic ‘parliaments’ in a tri-cameral constitution. At the same time, fol- 
lowing the formula of the ex-police chief General Johan Coetzee, low level 
protest organizations were to be allowed to exist, and controlled by the use 
of infiltrators, bannings and detentions. 

But this strategy failed to rid the government of its opponents and it met 
new opposition from the black communities. The trade unions spread 
rapidly and demanded better wages and work conditions, and also showed a 
readiness to enter the political domain. Parallel to this, and complementing 
immediate worker demands, black communities rejected Community 
Councils, organised rent and consumer boycotts, and students boycotted 
schools. Street committees and youth groups gained control of townships 
and squatter camps, and umbrella bodies such as the United Democratic 
Front and the Azanian Peoples Organization could not be silenced by the old 
methods. The use of force could stifle some voices, but the effect of 
unemployment, social deprivation, and political oppression led to the 
uprising of 1984-87. 


‘Winning Hearts and Minds’ (WHAM) 


The failure of existing strategy led to a reformulation of methods to sup- 
press opposition. Its open manifestation was the organization of a nation 
wide shadow administration and the appointment of new personnel to head 
the new body or bodies. How the relative position of security police and 
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army was adjusted in this rearrangement is not yet clear, but it would seem 
that the armed forces now dominate the security forces in the country. 

The state, according to Major General Wandrag of the South African 
Police Riot Control, had resolved to pre-empt ‘hot-spots’ or uprisings 
wherever trouble was expected — not through negotiations (which were to 
be avoided) but through adequate communication and education. The state 
believed the population was interested in better opportunities, clothes, bread 
and so on, and ‘not...in political organizations’. It would channel resources 
into ‘oil-spots’, as areas of potential trouble were called. The first four to be 
chosen were Alexandra, Mamelodi, New Brighton and Bonteheuwel. The 
system was to be implemented through the National Security Management 
System (NSMS), which would also ensure a massive presence of the secu- 
rity forces in the black townships. There would also be a crack-down on 
political bodies. 

Consequently, effective power in the country has been shifted to its cen- 
tral body, the State Security Council (SSC), which meets before every cab- 
inet meeting and advises on all security matters. The SSC heads a chain of 
bodies that extends into every township in the country. Its information 
comes directly from twelve Joint Management Centres (JMC), each one 
headed by a member of the army. Its members are all appointed by state 
departments, and they represent the security forces and state ‘welfare’ depart- 
ments. Under the JMCs are 650 sub-JMCs, and they in turn are to receive 
their information from mini-JMCs situated in each township. 

Thus is Orwell’s nightmare 7984 come alive, in which every person is 
placed under continual scrutiny. In this bureaucratic jungle it is planned that 
every JMC will set up Community Liaison Forums to meet with local 
capitalists, local councils and collaborative Africans. Each JMC will have 
three committees: one for intelligence, one for political, economic and 
sociological information, and a third for communications. The task of the 
third committee is to feed the Bureau of Information with reports of any 
unrest. The 650 sub-JMCs will each have Monitoring Committees on 24- 
hour standby to advise the authorities of any impending trouble. Officially, 
the role of the JMCs is described as providing resources to meet perceived 
needs so that disaffection is avoided. More to the point, the purpose is to 
stifle popular protest, spread disinformation and kill off any opposition 
movement. 

A booklet issued to leading politicians and state functionaries by the SSC 
has the enlightening title: The Art of Counter-Revolutionary Warfare, 
which carries more than a faint whiff of US policy in Viet Nam. This is a 
manual, it is claimed, for all those who want to ‘defeat the revolutionaries’. 
The techniques to be employed are simple: 
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Task 1. Seek out the enemy and destroy him (sic). 

Task 2. Establish an effective and well motivated administration which 
will deny revolutionaries the initiative. 

Task 3. Initiate the ‘Winning Hearts and Minds’ (WHAM) campaign by: 
Creating good working relations between the administration and the 
masses by identifying problems and applying correctives. Train loyal 
leaders (who must be well paid). “[Take] the lead ... with the organization 
of social, career, sport, education, medical, religious and military activi- 
ties’. Create special constables with the support of local leaders to form 
the basis of self-defense. They will constitute an armed local militia, and 
form a bridge between the administration and the masses. Establish an 
effective (and covert) intelligence system with roots among the masses. In 
this way, ‘revolutionary and non-revolutionary organizations’ will be 
identified. 


It is to secure these ends that the JMCs and the National Security 
Management System have been established. To take care of ‘area defence’, 
the military has been ordered to work in close co-operation with the local 
administration and assist ‘with the building of roads, dams, irrigation 
schemes, schools, churches, etc’.? 

Despite these disclosures, the entire system is run on a cloak-and-dagger 
basis. There is no declared budget — despite the fact that money is spent 
lavishly on its activities — and its members are sworn to secrecy. 


Applying the System 


The central features of the State Security system have been in place for 
some time. The SSC and (presumably) the 12 JMCs are functioning, and 
money has been poured into some townships. Also, there has been some 
relaxation of laws relating to movement in the urban areas by Africans; 
African trade unions have legal status, and the tri-cameral constitution has 
been implemented. However, like all ‘reforms’ instituted by an oppressive 
regime, they carry a sting. Their objective, as explained in The Art of 
Counter-Revolutionary Warfare is to destroy any political activity of which 
the state disapproves. That has been amply demonstrated by the regulations 
and laws restricting trade union rights, by the banning of the main political 
organizations and the establishment of state sponsored sports and cultural 
organizations. Furthermore rent and economic boycotts have been broken, 
trials against leading activists have continued, activists have disappeared and 
many trade unionists and political leaders have been assassinated. 

Also, the JMCs have made no statements on the activities of the vigi- 
lante gangs. They have said nothing about the killings in the Homelands, 
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have encouraged vigilante activity in the squatter camps, and have taken no 
effective steps to stop the weekly death toll in the Pietermaritzburg region. 
Inkatha vigilantes were not stopped or impeded by the police. The arrest and 
arraignment of two leading Inkatha men on charges of murder indicates that 
only the most blatant of episodes have forced the state to act. 

The programme for the townships is also open to question. Besides the 
fact that any alterations in black townships is in keeping with the philoso- 
phy of segregation and must be questioned on that ground alone, there are 
also restrictions on what is being attempted. Only the so-called ‘oil-spots’ 
are to be upgraded, and the vast majority of townships will be left unaltered. 

The application of JMC strategy in Alexandra Township, a one-time 
militant centre of community action in Johannesburg, and earmarked for 
removal in earlier strategies, is outlined by Karen Jochelson.? Working 
through a newspaper and a comic strip (in which young Alex confronts 
‘Comrade Rat’ a scruffy creature who denigrates all township development) 
the mini-JMC for Alexandra has set out to sell a new development plan for 
the urban renewal. This can be broken down as follows: 


Task 1: Rents are to be collected and the rent boycott broken. 

Task 2: The township is to be improved through the building of sports 
fields, play parks for children and so on. 

Task 3: Business finance is to be employed to finance housing, sponsor 
skills training centres, assist small business development and youth pro- 
grammes, and help clean up the township. 


In its programme for ‘progress’, the JMC is to provide the training 
ground for future black manufacturers and industrialists, supplemented by 
‘the fostering of an individualistic ethic where self-upliftment and hard work 
guarantee success’. So the illusionists would have it. More to the point, 
local political groups have been rendered inoperative — either driven 
underground, or severely restricted in their activities. 

Approximately one quarter billion rand has been earmarked to improve 
Alexandra — one of the medium sized townships in South Africa. Despite 
the raising of this sum the financial constraints on development makes its 
progress doubtful. The raising of similar amounts for other townships must 
remains in doubt. 

Ways of combatting the stranglehold by the mini-JMCs in a township 
like Alexandra will be one of the major problems facing the inhabitants in 
the years to come. This will be a task that will tax the most persistent and 
most courageous — but it is a task that will have to be undertaken. 
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NOTES 


1. This was disclosed in 1964, during the trial in Cape Town, of members of 
the African Resistance Movement. 

2. Information has been extracted from Mark Swilling, ‘Whamming the 
Radicals’, Weekly Mail, 20 May 1988; and Southscan, 13 January 1988, report- 
ing a talk to the Institute for Strategic Studies at the University of Pretoria and a 
confidential briefing to businessmen by Major General C.J. Lloyd (chair of the 
SSC). 

3. ‘People’s Power and State Reform in Alexandra’, Work in Progress, No. 
56/57, November/December 1988. 


A QUESTION OF CLASS: 
THE WRITINGS OF 
KENNETH A. JORDAAN 
Baruch Hirson 


The Quest for a New History 


It is with regret that we record the passing of Kenneth (Kenny) Jordaan in 
Harare on 30 September 1988. We commemorate his continued belief that 
the struggle in South Africa would triumph and lead to the establishment of 
a socialist society: we remember him for his belief that it was necessary to 
understand the historical forces at work in a society if tyranny was to be 
overthrown. 

It was his concern with such understanding that led Jordaan to his endless 
probing into the events that shaped South African society, and although 
much of his historical writing has been rediscovered by later researchers, his 
articles remain unacknowledged or unknown. It is time to set the record 
straight, and in making this claim for Jordaan it must also be acknowledged 
that he would have been the first to say that his early work was only 
exploratory, and needed correction and refinement. Over the past two decades 
he was engaged in writing a Marxist history of South Africa — but in his 
search for accuracy he found it necessary to revise his manuscript again and 
again to take account of new publications. Despite the urgings of friends he 
does not seem to have completed that work. 

In reviewing his search for historical understanding the conditions under 
which he worked must be understood, and the nature of his quest be stated. 
For this I must start at the beginning. 

Kenneth Jordaan was born in the Cape in 1924, and educated at the 
Livingstone High School — one of the premier secondary schools for 
Coloured students. He then read history for a Bachelor degree at the 
University of Cape Town, and dissatisfied with the content of the subject as 
taught at college, he devoted the rest of his intellectual life to rewriting the 
subject. While still at school he shone as a rugby player, and was later 
selected to play for the Western Province Coloureds’ team. After completing 
his first degree he acquired a Secondary Teacher's Diploma and taught 
History and German at his old school. He was also the school coach in 
rugby and swimming. 

Jordaan joined the New Era Fellowship, a discussion club which nurtured 
radical thought among Coloured students, and which provided many of the 
founders and leaders of the Non-European Unity Movement (NEUM). In 
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1942 he joined the Fourth International Organization of South Africa 
(FIOSA), and deepened his knowledge of Marxist writings. FIOSA went out 
of existence in the aftermath of the Anti-Communist Act of 1950, and some 
of its members regrouped in the Forum Club. They hosted lectures, and 
printed transcripts in the journal Discussion, but the former FIOSA 
members did not stay together. M.N. Averbach (the main theoretician of the 
group) left South Africa, and Hosea Jaffe (its leading publicist) left the club 
to join the leadership of the NEUM. Jordaan continued to work in the 
Forum Club, and when this collapsed, a succession of discussion groups 
were formed. There are few records of the subsequent activities of this group 
of people, and only a handful were left together in 1960 during the state of 
emergency that followed the Sharpeville massacre. 


Jan van Riebeeck’s Place in History 


Jordaan achieved prominence among small groups of socialists in the early 
1950s through his contributions in Discussion. It is these that will be 
discussed below, and although Jordaan was not a ‘man of action’, it must 
not be thought that he stayed aloof when vital decisions had to be made. He 
agreed with the break from the NEUM after its paper, the Torch, refused 
advertisements for Forum Club meetings; and he condemned the NEUM 
after it withdrew from the Trains’ Apartheid Resistance Committee and 
refused to defy the new segregatory regulations. 

In commending Jordaan’s early articles it must be stated at the outset that 
he wrote them without consulting primary sources. It is not certain whether 
Coloureds were allowed to use such material in the late 1940s, but it was 
certainly unusual for any but whites to have access to the state archives. It 
was also the case that undergraduate students were not trained in the use of 
primary sources, and Jordaan only used state archives after he arrived in 
Britain in 1964. Consequently, he quoted only from published material, and 
given these limits, his historical insights were most impressive. 

One of his earliest projects was an examination of the place of Jan van 
Riebeeck, the first Dutch commander of the Cape, in South African history. 
This led to two papers, one delivered at the Cape Teachers League of South 
Africa (TLSA) early in 1950, and then at the Modern Youth Society (a 
leftist club) in 1951. A revised version was presented at the Forum Club 
and appeared in Discussion, in June 1952. This was not an academic 
exercise, but was concerned with the call to boycott the official celebrations 
of the tercentenary of the landing of van Riebeeck at the Cape. 

Jordaan declared in his talks, and repeated in Discussion,! his belief that 
the celebrations should be boycotted, in order to educate the people, and 
‘organize them against their rulers.’ This was necessary because the 
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majority of the people were exploited by a ‘political dictatorship.’ However, 
he cautioned: 


We do not boycott because van Riebeeck was white or because he began 
the white colonization of South Africa. We are not chauvinists or 
racialists nor do we wish to wage a war against the historical record. 


Paraphrasing Marx he said that ‘primitive societies’ were bound to be 
conquered to ‘make progress possible’, and in anticipation of the publication 
of Marx’s Grundrisse in English, he continued: 


In this case, however, history presents us with a gain as well as a loss; a 
gain in the sense that the dissolution of primitive tribal society makes 
possible the free untrammelled development of the productive forces, the 
spread of civilized habits, customs, and of human knowledge; but a loss 
in the sense that such developments in human evolution take place only 
on the basis of the expropriation of the land and goods, the destruction of 
the liberties and equalitarian relations of primitive people. 


In a future emancipated society, he said, when capitalism had been 
destroyed, all the people might mark together, with the ‘white and Coloured 
progeny of van Riebeeck’ the man who had ‘no inkling of the strange 
historic mission Herrenvolkism and black racialists alike were to assign to 
him three hundred years after his arrival.’ He elaborated on this theme, 
drawing the lesson again and again, that van Riebeeck was neither the ‘great 
agent of civilization’, nor the bearer of ‘coloured hatred and racialism.’ Such 
ideas could only appeal to those who 


cannot see race as an economic factor, that is, as the ideological reflex of 
basic contradictions in the productive processes of a heterogeneous 
society. Thus they invest race and racialism with the raison d'etre of 
history. 


To make his point explicit, he delineated four ‘social systems’ in (white) 
South African history, coinciding with distinctive productive processes. 
These, he said, were the period of the Dutch East Indian Company’s rule 
(1652-1795); the British occupation (1795-1872); the control of the north 
by ‘petty Boer Republics’ (1836-1870) and the period of industrialization 
following the discovery of diamonds and gold (1870 onwards). Racism in 
South Africa, he said, was not a product of the first three periods, but was 
‘the outcome of a new set of historical conditions which arose after 1870.’ 

Much of the article was devoted to a discussion of van Riebeeck’s brief 
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from the DEIC, the development of this policy, the social composition of 
the men assigned to the Cape as servants of the Company, and the use and 
misuse of the Khoi people by the Governor and his men. It was a story of 
‘friendly overtures’ and force and rapine, and of the ‘irreconcilable conflict 
between two mutually antagonistic communities which could not come to 
any modus vivendi.’ The contact led to emotional conflict and alienation, 
and Jordaan illustrated this in the case of the Khoi woman Krotoa (or ‘Eva’). 
Krotoa was raised as a servant in the van Riebeeck home, was an interpreter 
at the age of 15 and, encouraged by the commander, married the surgeon 
Baron von Meerhof. Such marriages were seen by van Riebeeck as 
‘promoting goodwill between the two races’, but for the women the story 
was often one of misery. Both before the marriage, when she was used as an 
intermediary to take possession of Khoi cattle, and after the death of her 
husband, Krotoa oscillated between the customs of her people, and that of 
the society in which she had been partly reared. She never reconciled herself 
to either society, torn between two irreconcilable social systems with 
conflicting values and mores. 

Jordaan had to cut his way through the one-sided historical texts he read, 
and was one of the first to bring Marxist analysis to bear on the 
complexities of South African development. He also turned to Rosa 
Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital,” accepting, albeit critically, her 
belief that capital would absorb the pre-capitalist societies in the colonies, 
in order to continue the process of capital accumulation. This led him to the 
conclusion, incorrectly, that pre-colonial African institutions had been 
effectively destroyed and that only a facade remained. 

Much that appeared in this early article has been superseded by 
contemporary historians using archival material in Europe and South Africa, 
but Jordaan’s insights have stood the test of time. He declared unequivocally 
that the Coloureds were neither a race or a nation. They were, he said, ‘a 
disinherited group of people, a statutory category’, and he linked the 
liberation of Coloureds with that of the Africans. Without the emancipation 
of the latter, the Coloureds would continue, 


an oppressed and disheartened group of people. It is this inescapable 
political fact, and not such anthropological nonsense as the racial affinity 
of the Coloureds and the Africans, that justifies the political unity of all 
oppressed sections. 


Defining Racism 


In the lectures on van Riebeeck, Jordaan touched on the origins of modern 
racism in the late nineteenth century, but the effects of industrialization on 
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racism begged further exposition. A discussion of the problem followed the 
publication of a pamphlet by W. P. van Schoor, based on a lecture delivered 
at the TLSA in October 1950.* Van Schoor was a leading member of the 
NEUM and no apologist for the ruling class and the status quo in South 
Africa, and Jordaan began by stressing the importance of this departure from 
the work of ‘official historians’ who served the system. He recognized that a 
pioneer work would have shortcomings, and set out to explore the factors 
that led to ‘the process of our enslavement.’ In so doing he discounted the 
belief that South Africa’s historical and political problems could be 
understood ‘in terms of race, racialism and colour.’ 

One facet of Jordaan’s essay was concerned with the criticism of van 
Schoor’s arguments. He rejected the replacement of white ‘heroes’ by 
‘heroic’ black chiefs, and dismissed as crudities van Schoor’s failure to 
distinguish between Dutch and British administration, or between capital 
and the white workers. He also devoted some space to the erroneous belief 
that feudalism had been imported into South Africa — a social system for 
which he could find no evidence in South Africa, and he denied van Schoor’s 
contention that labour tenants or squatters were ‘serfs.’ This was not a 
matter of academic interest, but central to the criticism of the thesis of the 
Workers Party (of the mid-30s) and their contention that the rural situation 
was at the centre of the South African struggle. 

He dismissed van Schoor’s contention that the Act of Union in 1909 was 
a ‘mere move for white unity to crush the Africans.’ Union, he said, was a 
move ‘by the mining magnates to create a centralized authority which could 
protect and legislate in the interests of the capitalist economy.’ 

In contrast to van Schoor, Jordaan’s purpose was to show that the modern 
colour bar was qualitatively different from any differentiation that had 
existed previously. In the Boer republics, for example, there had been 
mutual economic antagonism between Boer and Bantu ‘that expressed itself, 
first of all, in the separation of the two groups on territorial lines.’* The 
modern colour bar (with its social and political segregation) was the product 
of the integration of blacks and whites to provide the needs of industrial 
capitalism. Two societies were brought together by the needs of capital, 
assimilating and integrating them on the one hand, and yet erecting within 
the new society social barriers to separate the races. South Africa had 
developed from ‘a slow tempo under commercial capitalism’ in which ’the 
tribal mode of life’ could survive, to modern industrialism in which they 
were needed as wage earners: 


The dependence of the mines on cheap labour made the task of 
expropriating the Africans from their tribal lands the unpostponable 
demand of the incipient capitalists. The disintegration of African tribal 
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life was accordingly effected by taxation and wars and the subsequent need 
for European coinage and goods. In the course of a few decades after 1870, 
the Africans were violently hurled into the streams of capitalism by sword 
and fire. The Industrial revolution in South Africa gave them no 
opportunity, no breathing space to settle down with the dissolution of 
tribal life as private landholders. Under the tremendous impact of 
capitalism, they were forced and absorbed into the economic veins of 
capitalism, bearing heavily the scars of tribalism. The Africans knew of 
no stage between tribalism and the cash nexus. 


Nonetheless, he said, capitalism had not destroyed every vestige of tribal 
society: 


Imperialism, for social and political reasons, has found it expedient to 
assiduously preserve and even revivify the relics of the old society it had 
destroyed. In South Africa the industrialists have judiciously preserved the 
outer forms of chieftainship, tribal categories and combined and integrated 
these with modern industrial forms. But the preservation of the shells, of 
the relics of the past are not the fundamental characteristics, the essence of 
the social order. They are mere incidentals, mere remainders of the past. 


The industrial revolution had made it impossible for an African peasantry 
to emerge in the future, said Jordaan, cutting across any argument for the 
redivision of the land, and the creation of a stable black peasantry. Modern 
South Africa had come into existence when precious gems and metals had 
been discovered, and a new capitalist class, a white labour aristocracy, and a 
black (unsettled) proletariat had been formed. Racialism, he said, was the 
outcome of 


the peculiar conditions and circumstances under which the industrial 
revolution developed in the country ... The peculiar disposition of black 
labour, on the one hand, and white labour on the other hand, produced the 
idea that the division between skilled and unskilled labour and high and 
low rates of pay was a natural, permanent and immutable one ... 


These short extracts do not do full justice to the strength of Jordaan’s 
analysis. He made it clear that the Chamber of Mines viewed the claims of 
the white workers with ambivalence, and he also indicated that the white 
workers had fought bitter struggles to maintain their privileged position. 
But even where his arguments were open to criticism, the article was a tour 
de force. There was an excited response from dissident members of the 
Communist Party, (as indicated by the exchange between Jordaan and the 
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writer who signed herself Dr Sanders)> and the formation of the 
Johannesburg Discussion Club, in imitation of the Forum Club. The 
project failed because those invited, including the Progressive Forum 
(affiliated to the NEUM) rejected an invitation to collaborate, and orthodox 
members of the SACP had little interest in exploring new ideas. But, in the 
mid-50s, Jordaan’s ideas influenced the newly formed Socialist League of 
Africa, a small group of Trotskyists in Johannesburg and Cape Town, who 
established close contact with him.® 


The ‘National Question’ 


In June 1954 a liaison committee of the Forum Club and the South African 
Club (consisting mainly of former members of the CPSA in Cape Town) 
convened a meeting to discuss the ‘national question.’ The speakers were 
L.Forman, T. Ngwenya, Jordaan, and Dr H.J. Simons.” Forman, who had 
spent some time in Prague, and returned to South Africa as editor of New 
Age, opened the discussion. He took as his point of departure the ideas of 
Professor I.I. Potekhin, director of the Africa Institute in Moscow, who 
maintained that local peoples (like the Zulus) would demand the right to self 
determination, and it was the task of politicians to accept such claims. 
Forman was a protagonist of Potekhin’s ideas and was criticized by Dr 
Simons on the grounds that the oppressed peoples of South Africa looked 
askance at any suggestion of separateness, because this was the slogan used 
by the government to impose segregation. What was needed, was a unified 
liberation movement, and with this Ngwenya concurred. 

Jordaan’s contribution followed somewhat different lines. He discussed the 
two forms of modern nationalism, the one emerging in Europe and 
representing the aspirations of oppressed nationalities (Poland, the Slav 
peoples), and the other stemming from the demands by colonial people (as 
in India) for independence from imperialist powers. Both these movements 
were bourgeois democratic, and when political independence was acquired, 
new capitalist states emerged in which the workers were exploited by their 
own bourgeoisie. South Africa was engaged in a different struggle, because 
the question was not independence, but the freeing of people of colour from 
race discrimination. This struggle would be led, inevitably, by the largest 
class — the proletariat, and the revolution would become ‘permanent’: that 
is, the democratic revolution (which did not require a restructuring of 
society) would grow over to a socialist revolution in which new social 
institutions would be needed. Once again Jordaan maintained that the old 
societies had been swept away by colonialism, and there would be no 
demand for separate cultural development. If at the end of the day there were 
such demands, they could be satisfied, but in 1954 such ideas were not 
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relevant to the political struggle. In a brief rejoinder Forman said that it was 
not his intention to raise the idea of national self-determination as an 
immediate demand — but this was a possibility after the consummation of 
the revolution. 

The liaison committee did not seem to have met again, and the debate was 
not resumed, but it had helped Jordaan establish a Marxist position against 
his erstwhile friends in the NEUM. He was a firm proponent of the theory 
of uneven and combined development, and he believed that this opened the 
way for an ‘uninterrupted revolution’, in which talk of national liberation 
could only act against the interests of social restructuring in South Africa, 
and the need to overthrow capitalism. 


The Land Question 


The next printed contribution from Kenneth Jordaan appeared in the journal 
Points of View, Vol.1, No.1. published by the Cape Debating Society in 
October 1959. By this time the Forum Club had disbanded, and many of its 
members had formed the ‘Citizen’ group, which was involved mainly in 
community politics, and was to join the Liberal Party at a later date. 
Jordaan disassociated himself from this group, and continued to argue for the 
position he had formulated over the past decade. He joined with a small 
group in a new society, and it was here that he presented his article on ‘The 
Land Question in South Africa’, an investigation of land holdings in South 
Africa comparing local conditions with those in Mexico and Czarist Russia. 
The arguments presented in this article, despite its length (43 typed foolscap 
sized pages), added little conceptually to the previously published articles. 

But, as in other contributions, Jordaan was responding to political trends 
in the Cape. In this case, the acrimonious debate that had torn the NEUM 
apart. One of its constituent parts, the All African Convention, led by I.B. 
Tabata, declared that the struggle in South Africa was bourgeois democratic, 
and that after ‘liberation’ land would be open to private appropriation, and 
there would be no imposition of collectivization. Ben Kies and Hosea Jaffe, 
the leading members of the Anti-Coloured Affairs Department (Anti-CAD), 
the other major arm of the organization, condemned this ‘departure’ from 
previous declarations, and said that the NEUM’s programme provided that 
the land would be equally redistributed after liberation. 

Jordaan rejected both arguments. The question for South Africa was not 
one of land, and he did not believe that after a revolution people would leave 
the towns in large droves to return to the (impoverished) countryside. Such 
a move would mean the end of an industrialized South Africa, which he 
deemed impossible. The struggle in South Africa, he repeated, was one that 
would be led by the black working class, and their demands were rooted in 
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the modern means of production. He went further. The demands by both 
sections of the NEUM were reactionary because the land question was 
viewed in racial terms, with demands that the Reserves be extended and 
redivided. A democratic society would have to be shaped without reference to 
outmoded racial boundaries, and to suggest otherwise was to set the political 
struggle back. Jordaan’s conclusion (couched in language to by-pass the 
Anti-Red Act) was that: 


Social democracy must necessarily distinguish between the two phases of 
the same struggle: the democratic and the non-exploitative, each of which, 
call for a different solution to the land question ... 

Social democracy is the most resolute ally of the peasants in their 
struggle against the old order. It will therefore support their demand for 
land and the security of tenure in so far as this calls into question the 
extant political arrangements and the existence of the land barons and the 
‘morgenheimers.’ But social democracy cannot support such demands as 
the fragmentation of the land or the unfettered ownership rights as a 
solution to the land question. The illusory nature of such solutions must 
be pointed out in advance. In a word, we support the peasantry only in 
relation to the capitalists and the State. 


Call for a Revolutionary Party 


On 21 March 1960, 69 Africans were killed and 180 injured at Sharpeville 
when police fired on a peaceful crowd that had gathered to protest against the 
pass laws. For seventeen days thereafter strikes, demonstrations and pass 
burning shook the country. There was shooting at Langa, and attempts at 
self-administration at Langa and Nyanga (both in Cape Town) leading to 
blockades by the armed forces. The initiative throughout the country was in 
the hands of the Pan Africanist Congress (PAC), and in Cape Town, where 
Phillip Kgosane of the PAC led a march from the township to the centre of 
Cape Town, the Liberal Party emerged as a more effective political body 
than the SACP or the Congress Alliance. The trade union movement 
SACTU (South African Congress of Trade Unions) failed to fulfil its 
promise that it would call the workers out in the event of a governmental 
assault. Other groups, like the NEUM, played no effective part in the events 
that followed. 

In Cape Town, Jordaan and his friends were isolated, and stood by 
powerlessly during the entire period. For them, as for similar small groups 
elsewhere, this was a period of frustration. They had ideas of what should be 
done, but there was nobody to listen to them. The Socialist League issued a 
long document, ‘Ten Years of the Stay at Home’ which discussed the 
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ineffectiveness of ANC policy during the 1950s. After the ANC and the 
PAC had been banned, and when the state of emergency was lifted, an 
organization calling itself the Workers Democratic League emerged in Cape 
Town, and issued a Bulletin summing up the lessons of the ‘March Days.’ 
Jordaan was the main contributor to this mimeographed publication, but as 
important as it was in analyzing the situation, it reached only a few hands, 
and its impact was limited. Despite the insights in the document, the 
authors had no obvious allies, and the Bulletin disappeared from sight, 
leaving no ripple on the political surface. Yet, whatever reservations the 
reader might have today on some of its pronouncements, and the phrasing of 
some of its analyses, it was one of the few attempts at analyzing the 
situation, and stands shoulders high above most other statements on the 
events of 1960. 

The document set out to ask why the events of March, which visibly 
shook the state, and even secured the temporary removal of the pass system, 
failed to achieve any of their demands. In their discussion the authors 
reviewed the conditions (as stated by Lenin) necessary for a successful 
revolution. Firstly, they said, the masses had to be in a state of ferment 
because of the intolerable conditions in which they lived. This existed. 
Secondly the ruling class had to experience a failure of nerves, and find that 
it could not continue in the old way. This was not the case in 1960, and it 
could have been added that the forces of coercion (the police and the army) 
stood solidly behind the government. Thirdly, they said, there had to be a 
revolutionary party behind which the workers could be mobilized, and this 
was nowhere in sight. 

The crisis in the country, they said, was ‘the crisis in the relations 
between capital and labour.’ The unfree working class had moved against the 
laws curbing their freedom of motion and restrictions on the labour market. 
This was a 


struggle for economic integration and hence also for political and legal 
equality by the labouring masses ... [this] had shattered the idea that the 
national struggle [was] the demand by certain non-class racial groups for 
democracy ... The national struggle is rather the form in which the class 
struggle is expressing itself. 


Throughout the document the authors stressed the class nature of the 
struggle because: “The colour bar is, in sum, both the mode of operation 
and mode of domination of capitalism in South Africa.’ Consequently, it 
was the rootless workers, harried by the authorities, and facing eviction 
from the towns, who showed the most tenacious resistance to the 
administration. It was for this reason that the western Cape was the centre 
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of the struggle, and it was the landless men who could survive only by 
staying in the towns who were the most intransigent and sided with the 
PAC. 

The African workers of Cape Town had fought courageously, but to 
succeed they needed the support of the Coloured worker — and except for 
one region, this had not been forthcoming. Yet everything had worked 
against such support. The PAC had spurned the assistance of any other 
ethnic group; the Cape trade unions had made no effort to assist; and the 
political parties to which Coloureds belonged, including those mouthing the 
most radical phrases (namely, the NEUM) had avoided action. 

There were no parties that escaped the wrath of the authors. The PAC had 
courted arrest, ignoring other means of struggle; had played the nationalist 
card, and had accepted without analysis the false slogan of the United States 
of Africa, without asking how states at different stages of industrialization, 
different levels of dependence on the metropolitan powers, and different class 
formations could unite together. Nonetheless, the PAC had at least given a 
lead in the struggle. The other parties, the Liberals and the ANC, had either 
misled the people or served as intermediaries for the ruling class. A 
sweeping set of condemnations, supported by arguments that were current at 
the time (many with justification), but requiring further comment today. 
The central point made by Jordaan, that remains beyond doubt, is that none 
of the political groups placed the working class at the centre of the struggle, 
and in this they paved the way for the defeat in March 1960. 

Despite the massive strike action, and the many demonstrations, the 
workers had been defeated. Nonetheless the authors believed that out of the 
action could come a new understanding by the working class of its 
strength, and its ability to take over and reconstruct the state. If there had’ 
been a revolutionary movement, to which the working class responded, an 
analysis such as that offered by the Workers Democratic League might have 
speeded the reconstruction of the political movements. But there was no 
such party, and the Bulletin reached only a small group of intellectuals — 
most of whom had long been converted to Jordaan’s views. 


Into Exile 


In 1964, Jordaan was arrested in connection with a case against Neville 
Alexander and others. To avoid being called as a witness by the state against 
his comrades he left South Africa covertly, and travelled through Zambia 
and Tanzania, arriving ultimately with his wife Erna in London. He taught 
history and geography at schools in London, and worked on the history of 
South Africa, which had long been his ambition. Initially he hoped to take 
the history up till the 1960s, but when he realized that the project was far 
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too large, decided to take the work through to 1870, but even this proved 
too big a task. His manuscript grew ever longer, and was rewritten several 
times, but does not seem to have reached completion. 

He wrote several reviews and articles, including an account of the CPSA 
in South African history (Tricontinental Press, 1966); on the plunder of the 
Third World, and on class and race in South Africa (Africa and the World, 
1967); on the origins of the Afrikaners and their language (Race, 1974); on 
the ‘Bushmen’ (Race and Class, 1975); on industrialism and racism (Nation, 
1973); and on the new trade unions in South Africa (Race Today, 1974). 

Jordaan was never completely happy in Britain, and he did not find a 
political group in which he could find a home. He rejected the South 
African exile groups — of the ANC/SACP, or NEUM variety, but at one 
stage, when the PAC flirted with Maoism, he joined with them. There is 
little information about this alliance which was contrary to all his previous 
political commitments — but it did not last. Unfortunately he did not speak 
about that period, and there appears to be no record of what led to the 
growing gap between him and the PAC. He found companionship among 
members of the Institute of Race Relations, and was a member of the 
editorial board of Race and Class. But he pined for Africa, and finally went 
to Harare in 1981, where he returned to teaching history. There, he also 
found persons active in the South African struggle, with whom he could 
discuss political problems. 

In an interview with Al Richardson and C. Chrysostom (attributed at the 
time to ‘comrade “D”’ and printed in /nternational Bulletin of the 
Revolutionary Communist League, No.3, Spring 1971) he restated his 
basic thesis on racism, namely that: ‘The whole evolution of South Africa 
shows that racism is an essential component of capitalism, that it has been 
the driving force of intensive industrialization, and that it was the actual 
means whereby the South African working class was formed’, and from this 
he was to conclude that: 


This shows that a neo-colonial solution, the handing over of the country 
to an administration of the Kaunda variety, is out of the question in 
South Africa. The whole state and economic structure must be destroyed, 
as racism is so crucial to the continued existence of South African 
capitalism, and is its chief generator. 


In his comments on South African politics he turned to the question of 
the NEUM and disputed the claims made in exile by Tabata and his 
followers, that any section of that organization was Marxist in orientation. 
They all worked inside the framework of the ‘national liberation’ 
movement, he said, and they denied the central role of the black working 
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class in the struggle. He might have added that in their public statements in 
South Africa they had vigorously denied any connection with Marxism or 
Trotskyism. 

Jordaan rejected the path of guerilla warfare, as well as the path of reform. 
He condemned the call to boycott South African goods as an illusion, 
initiated by members of the SACP and by liberals, who hoped to avoid a 
revolutionary situation by spreading the illusion that such action would 
precipitate a crisis and bring down the Nationalist government. In so far as a 
boycott helped highlight the situation in South Africa, it had a part to play, 
but the only really effective step would be an organized campaign by 
workers to refuse to unload South African goods at ports of entry. 

In discussing his ideas on racism, Jordaan was less clear than was usual in 
his pronouncements — and for his most considered discussion of the subject 
it is necessary to turn to his article on “Class and Race in South Africa’ in 
two parts in Africa and the World, August and September 1969. A summary 
can do scant justice to Jordaan’s insights on the subject, and at a later date it 
might be possible to reprint the entire piece. 

In his article Jordaan traced the development of racism in the country. He 
repeated his previous contention that racism was not the creation of 17th 
century mercantilism. However he found in slavery and the master-servant 
relationship the origins-of racism, and quoted from Eric Williams’ work, 
Capitalism and Slavery: ‘A racist twist has been given to what is basically 
an economic phenomenon. Slavery was not born of racism; rather racism 
was the consequence.’ Furthermore, Jordaan found the origins of segregation 
in the need to justify the seizure of land and goods as the whites drove back 
the blacks. The defeated blacks were not incorporated as a dispossessed 
social class, partly because the labour requirements of the Boer economy 
were too small, and partly because the rudimentary social structure of the 
Boer community was too small to assimilate another people. 

The emergence of capitalism after the discovery of diamonds and gold 
brought together two labour forces: the small body of skilled white artisans 
from abroad, and the cheap unskilled labour that was near at hand. The 
conjunction of these two forces, one highly paid, and the other at low rates 
of pay established the industrial colour bar, and this ‘coincided remarkably 
well with the country’s race traditions that had come to equate black labour 
with manual work which the whites despised.” The white miners were the 
most ‘voracious champions of the colour bar’ struggling to maintain the 
differential in pay. The mining magnates’ aim was to cut the costs of 
labour, and to shed white labour. They also wanted to push blacks off the 
land while maintaining a migratory base to keep wages low. In this they 
found allies (and adversaries) among the land owners who wanted their quota 
of labour for the farms. For the new capitalists the industrial colour bar 
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played ‘a crucial role in the primitive accumulation of capital.’ This led 
Jordaan to conclude that Africans suffered 


from a double exploitation: as workers who produce surplus value; and as 
blacks from whom an additional surplus 1s extracted by special race 
legislation ... 

Here the last word in modern technology is combined with the most 
barbarous form of exploitation and oppression; traditional backwardness 
with the most sophisticated forms of life. 


This ‘uneven development’ affected the political struggle. Advanced 
revolutionary and sluggish reformist methods were combined; tribal and 
proletarian ideologies were found side-by-side, because the ‘level of political 
consciousness [was] spread very unevenly.’ 

Jordaan’s article was continued in the September issue with a quotation 
from Cortez, conqueror of Mexico: ‘The Spaniards are troubled with a 
disease of the heart for which gold is the specific remedy.’ For Europe in the 
late nineteenth century the opening of the deep level mines coincided with 
the opening of the new imperialism. The war of 1899-1902 was part of the 
drive to carve up Africa, and more specifically to gain control of the gold 
deposits, and despite its archaic language, the Manifesto of the Transvaal 
Republic (as quoted in the article) saw the issue in modern terms: 


If it is ordained that we, insignificant as we are, should be the first among 
all people to begin the struggle against the new-world tyranny of 
Capitalism, then we are ready to do so, even if that tyranny is reinforced 
by the power of Jingoism. 


Despite the insights in this declaration, the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State republics stood in the way of capitalist development, and the entire 
force of British Imperialism was unleashed to pulverize them. Thereafter, a 
centralized state was established, in which mineowners and Boers could 
share in the exploitation of the black working class. Or, as Jordaan put it, 
when both ‘agreed to the division of the yellow dust, the Africans were 
nailed to the cross of gold.’ 

Much of the remainder of the article deals with the emergence of the 
Afrikaner bourgeoisie, using the calls of republicanism and nationalism to 
promote its interests as a class. And it succeeded where later African groups 
failed in their ‘independent’ states — partly because it had the initial capital 
and technology, but mainly because the new South African state 
incorporated the emergent Afrikaner bourgeoisie, and part of the profits from 
the gold mines was used to subsidize less profitable white agriculture. 
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As always, Jordaan wrote with a political purpose, and if it were possible 
to situate his position in one short passage, it is to be found in the opening 
paragraph of the article just quoted: 


Since World War II many revolutionary movements, based on people’s 
war, have signally failed. Some are currently stagnating or being wiped 
out before they can get off the ground. One reason for these reverses is 
that a commitment to the armed struggle is no insurance against 
reformism. Another — and this is weightier — is that the leaders of these 
struggles lacked a clear grasp of the on-going historical process in their 
respective countries. For if men are to break the chains that bind them, 
they need to understand the forces which forged them. 


Some of Kenny Jordaan’s conclusions need further discussion, but it is 
not my purpose in this commemorative essay to point to places where I 
think he was wrong. Whatever his errors, they were small compared with 
the width of his vision, and his insights into the working of South Africa. 
His contributions were not matched, in breadth or in depth, by other South 
African revolutionaries. A reading of his works still illuminates areas that 
others have failed to explain, and it can only be hoped that future 
generations will seek out and read the articles he wrote, and find their way to 
continuing the work that he pioneered. 
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GOLDEN DREAMS: 
THE SANCTIONS CAMPAIGN 
Paul Trewhela 


Gold: Key to Sanctions 


Gold ‘holds the key to any sanctions campaign’, according to Joseph 
Hanlon, co-author of The Sanctions Handbook. He states that ‘if it were 
possible to halt South African gold sales, that alone would break the 
economy’ (1987, p.255). This is a view widely held by organizations 
seeking change in South Africa, among them the Congress of South 
African Trade Unions (COSATU) and the International Labour Organization 
(ILO). It is the view also of the former British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Denis Healy, a leading figure in the Labour Party. Speaking before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Commons in July 1986, Healy 
argued that the ‘best thing’ to bring rapid change in South Africa was to ‘go 
for gold, diamonds and metals’. In more detail he explained: ‘If the countries 
with large gold stocks used them to depress the gold price, it would have a 
massive impact on the South African economy’, but ‘without such a threat 
no changes will take place’ (quoted in Hanlon, pp.137-38). 

The aim of this critique is to examine whether this project — 
fundamental to the campaign for economic sanctions — is possible and 
whether it promotes a real transformation. 

The centrality of gold to the sanctions campaign was first stressed by 
Simon Clarke at a conference on sanctions in the late 1970s. Previously, 
Charles Diggs, then chairman of the US House of Representatives sub- 
committee on Africa, had called in 1972 for a ban on South African gold 
sales to the International Monetary Fund (IMF). Diggs’ call was taken 
further by Vella Pillay, a former close associate of the South African 
Communist Party (SACP), former vice-chairman of the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement (AAM) and official of the Bank of China. In a study, Apartheid 
Gold, published by the AAM in 1981, Pillay argued that a ‘successful 
boycott of apartheid gold’ would ‘constitute a major step toward 
breaking the back of the apartheid economy’, and that the AAM had 
consequently “initiated a major campaign’ against South African gold sales 
abroad. But he qualified this bold assault: “This is not a campaign against 
gold per se, nor does it involve any proposals on the larger question of the 
monetary role of gold or the reform of the international monetary system’ 
(Pillay, pp.5-6). 

More recently, Peter Robbins — a precious metals dealer for 20 years — 
was interviewed on British television as chairman of the World Gold 
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Commission (WGC), a body connected with the AAM. Robbins (1988) 
threw Pillay’s banker’s caution to the winds. “We want to stop the price of 
gold rising’, he said, adding that gold was ‘very important to the South 
African economy and not very important to the rest of the world’. According 
to an earlier report, the WGC is ‘supported by the main Southern African 
liberation movements and anti-apartheid groups in Britain’, and aims to 
‘encourage an official ban on the import of newly-mined South African 
gold, hitting at the heart of the apartheid regime’s economy, without 
damaging the world’s gold markets’. Robbins hoped that the scheme ‘would 
eventually be supported for sound commercial reasons by the gold market’ 
(Guardian, 9 June 1988). 

This notion of the ‘not very important’ place of gold in world economy 
appears also with Hanlon, who states that ‘officially, at least, gold plays a 
very minor role in the world monetary system. It is supposed to be only a 
reserve against the total collapse of the international financial system’ 
(p.256). To be ‘only’ a reserve against the total collapse of the world 
financial system is, of course, not ‘very minor’. According to Hanlon, 
world bourgeois society is governed by the occult: ‘Gold’s importance is 
entirely mystic’. It has ‘an essential psychological place in the world 
economic system’, where its ‘mystic significance’ is the result of a certain 
“spell surrounding gold’ (pp.256,322). Here we have, as Marx wrote of 
Proudhon, the ‘metaphysics of political economy’ (Marx 1966, Ch.2)! 

Whereas Robbins and Hanlon think gold plays a negligible part in world 
affairs, Pillay argues the opposite. The fact that world bullion stocks remain 
predominantly in the hands of central banks and governments proves, for 
Pillay, ‘the signal importance of gold as an international reserve assset and 
its continuing monetary role in the world economy’. Gold remains ‘a much 
preferred asset’ of the central banks, and since the early 1980s has become 
“steadily important’ in place of dollars in central bank reserves. This ‘gold- 
preference factor’ of central banks and governments ‘provides powerful 
underpinnings to the gold market at present’ (pp.17-18). 

Nevertheless, Pillay calls on ‘all governments to freeze’ the import and 
use of new-mined gold from South Africa. Hanlon, a financial journalist, 
goes further. For him, ‘there is no need for South African gold’, and he 
endorses the proposal by Robbins and Ian Lepper (a financial consultant) 
for: 


A ban on all imports of newly mined South African gold. 

The release from national reserves of a quantity of gold equivalent to that 
which would normally be imported from South Africa 

(Hanlon, pp.256-57). 
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The aim is for ‘the United States, alone or in cooperation with other 
governments, to sell enough gold to depress the price substantially’, to 
about $300 per ounce (p.259). 

This was also the view of the Economist in its lead editorial of 19 July 
1986, when Healy was arguing the case before the Commons Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Under a picture of a bar of gold stamped with the words 
‘Free Nelson Mandela’, the Economist declared that ‘the most achievable 
quick sanction would be to threaten to cut the world price of gold’. 
Similarly the economics correspondent of the Guardian: ‘A temporary 
depression of the gold price to half its present level would cut South 
Africa’s export earnings by a quarter ... Gold could be the way to the White 
Regime’s jugular’ (12 September 1985). Here then is a remarkable common 
front: the banker, the precious metals dealer, the financial consultant, the 
journal of the financial bourgeoisie, two financial journalists and a former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, all agreed on the possibility and necessity of a 
cut in the world price of gold for an overturn of existing conditions in 
South Africa. 

The love affair between representatives of financial capital and the AAM 
has since received a bizarre consummation. During the recent £2.9 billion 
takeover bid for Consolidated Gold Fields (the ‘second largest free world 
producer’ of gold, in the words of its chairman) by Minorco (representing 
the Oppenheimer empire, the biggest gold producer), the AAM ‘asked 
ConsGold to distribute a letter to shareholders callng on them to reject 
Minorco’s bid in their own interests and in the “interests of freedom in 
Southern Africa”’ (Guardian, 24 October 1988). In the ‘interests of freedom 
in Southern Africa’, the AAM snuggles up to the British gold-producing 
corporation (and slaver in South Africa) against the South African gold 
producer and slaver, imagining itself to be thus isolating the golden riches 
of South Africa from the embrace of world economy.” 


Golden Money 


Despite his appetite for mystery, Hanlon is correct in one point: boycott of 
South Africa’s gold production is indeed ‘the key’ to the AAM’s campaign 
for economic sanctions. A society producing a single commodity whose 
share in its gross domestic product ‘rose from 5.5 per cent in 1955 to 9.1 
per cent last year [1987], while its share of total export revenue rose from 
30 to 37 per cent over the same period’ (Financial Times, 9 June 1988) 
cannot be subjected to effective sanctions unless that single product is 
blockaded. In South Africa, the revenue accruing to the Chamber of Mines 
from gold production almost trebled between 1979 and 1987, from R5.7 
billion to R15.8 billion, despite a decline in tonnage of gold mined, the 
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result of working inferior grade ores. There follows the conclusion: 


Fortunately for South Africa ... the steady decline in gold production 
over the past 28 years has been more than compensated for by higher 
dollar and, above all, rand prices. This has ensured that gold’s relative 
importance to the overall economy has continued to increase (FT, 
ibid.). 


Here, then, is the salto mortale or fatal leap for the sanctions campaign. 

The campaign has this advantage: if the dollar gold price does not rise, or 
if new reserves accessible to relatively low cost production are not 
discovered, South African revenues will in any case suffer serious decline 
over the next ten years. A study published for the major British clearing 
banks took the view that over the coming period, ‘South African output 
will fall as a result of lower grades and ore reserve exhaustion. This will 
accelerate over time and be the dominant characteristic of supplies in the 
1990’s’ (Kessel, p.272). Since then, a world-wide expansion in lower cost 
gold production through open-cast mining (e.g., the Carlin Trend in Nevada, 
owned by Consolidated Gold Fields through its stake in Newmont Mining) 
has accelerated the tendency to relative deline in primacy of South African 
deep level mining. But many of these new mines will have a relatively 
short existence. South Africa 


... Still sits on the world’s richest known reserves. No gold deposits 
have been found outside South Africa that can stand comparison ... The 
country has] proven reserves to cover another 45 years of production 
(Economist, 3 December 1988).. 


There is a further key dimension. As Duncan Innes has pointed out, any 
substantial block to South African gold supplies would result in ‘major 
disruption’ for the world monetary system, 


... Which would in turn reverberate through the international economy. 
Catch 22: the West does not want to include gold in the sanctions net 
because it is too important to its economies; Lut by excluding gold the 
effect of sanctions is crucially diminished (1986). 


Earlier, Clarke argued that an effective sanctions campaign against capital in 
South Africa ‘would probably magnify’ the tendency towards a higher gold 
price, ‘through the uncertainties it would introduce about the future supplies 
of gold’ (p.116). For Clarke it is obvious that the price of gold is 
‘determined largely by its role in the international monetary system’, and 
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that ‘in times of international financial instability the demand for gold as 
store of international value increases’. During world recession, 


... the international financial system is flooded with money [that] 
cannot find investment outlets. It is this money that fuels the 
speculative frenzy exaggerating the tendency for the price of gold to 
increase in a recession (pp.115,80). 


Clarke stresses the dependence of the gold price in its average movement on 
fundamental international economic conditions. Pillay, Robbins and Hanlon 
ignore this, and their whole campaign rests on this small omission. 


Gold in Bourgeois Society 


This thing, gold — or rather, the social relations that make it what it is in 
the late 20th century — is at once dazzling and yet obscure at the centre of 
South African affairs. South Africa’s chief product is ‘god and king of 
commodities’ (Marx, Grundrisse, p.230). If the AAM had it in its power to 
stop the price of gold from rising (or falling), it would have solved the 
riddle of world economy for an army of speculators. The AAM imagines 
that if it treats gold as an ordinary commodity, outside its monetary 
function, therefore gold will conform to its illusion. On the contrary, it is 
the illusion that conforms to this ‘most striking, most contradictory and 
hardest phenomenon which is presented by the system in a palpable form’ 
(Grundrisse, p.240). Supporters of sanctions on gold are mystified by the 
fetish forms of appearance of this society. Laws governing the place of gold 
in modern conditions appear for them as forms of freedom, to be altered by 
an act of will. Through their ‘credit and bank fantasies’, ‘illusions 
concerning the miraculous power of the credit and banking system’ to 
dispense with the major producer of the metal reserve, they read the real 
world upside down. They are alien to Marx’s insight that ‘money — in the 
form of precious metal — remains the foundation from which the credit 
system, by its very nature, can never detach itself” (Capital IIT, pp.592,594). 

For the advocates of sanctions it is irrelevant that world capitalism has 
entered a period of storms, that Japan has replaced the United States as the 
greatest power in money-dealing capital and that it is above all this power 
and its satellites and rivals in the east — especially Taiwan and South Korea 
— that are drawing in gold. 


Who is buying all the new gold, and saving the mines from ruin? 
East Asia has come to the rescue ... 
... Taiwan alone could take up almost all of this year’s excess supply, 
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all things being equal. 
... For the third year running, Japan could yet be the biggest importer 
of gold (Economist, 20 August 1988). 


According to the chairman of the gold division of Rand Mines, between 
mid-1987 and mid-1988, 


Strong physical demand from Japan, as well as Taiwan and other Far 
Eastern countries, was the main support for the gold price ... 

... The Far East has become an extremely important market for gold 
with bankers, investors and individuals buying the metal in all forms 
(Harmony report, 1988, pp.4-5). 


In the wake of a ‘massive displacement of money towards the Far East’, a 
survey by Consolidated Gold Fields last year reported that this ‘is now 
being followed by a flow of gold of similar magnitude’ (Milling-Stanley, 
1988, p.58). 

Robbins and his associates wish to believe that the price of gold today is 
not determined in the end by general objective conditions. These include: the 
quantity of labour thrown into its production globally; the tendency to 
world depression of production beginning in the early 1980s; the crash on 
the world stock exchanges in October 1987, the steepest in history, 
resulting in a fall-off in stock and bond turnover in many countries; a run of 
financial failures in the US, the most damaging since the 1930s; the rise to 
predominance of Japan as a new world pole of financial power, displacing 
the US in many sectors; the demise of the dollar as a reliable reserve 
currency. If people wish to believe that such matters are ‘not very 
important’, or that they do not exert a determining overall effect on the 
production and ‘price’ of gold, then they understand less of the system than 
the capitalists of South Africa. The AAM’s illusion contrasts with Marx’s 
insight that ‘Modern society ... greets gold as its Holy Grail, as the 
glittering incarnation of the very principle of its own life’ (Capital I, pp. 
132-33). 

If supporters of the sanctions campaign wish to argue that capitalism has 
dispensed with what was for Marx the principle of its own life, they should 
present the case theoretically. So far they have not attempted to do so. The 
brute fact of South Africa in the world during the past hundred years argues 
materially against this interpretation. Since gold is virtually indestructible 
and has been cherished since very early times, the total quantity in existence 
today (about 95,000 tonnes or 3.2 billion ounces) corresponds roughly to 
the total ever mined. Of this, about 40% has come from a single country, 
South Africa, all mined since Marx’s death (Green, 1987, p.20). Of the total 
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in existence, more than half was produced after inauguration of the post-war 
monetary system at Bretton Woods in 1944 (Kessel, 1984, p.269. House of 
Representatives, 1980, Table 3, p.127). During the 1950s, central banking 
reserves took over half of new gold produced in capitalist countries. This 
proportion declined sharply in the 1960s, and in the 1970s the ‘official 
sector’ became a net seller of gold. Between 1980-87 the central banks 
reversed this trend as net purchaser of about 8% of new capitalist 
production. In recent years, ‘reserve asset diversification by central banks’ 
— i.e., exchange of ‘rapidly depreciating US dollars for gold’ — has been ‘a 
growing feature’ (Milling-Stanley, 1988, Table 1, p.29). Gold forms a 
substantial proportion of world central banking reserves: over 70 per cent, 
in the US. Despite its apparent disappearance within the evanescent forms 
of modern fiduciary currency, invisible bank account money, state paper 
reserves and international credit notes such as the Special Drawing Rights of 
the IMF, about a third of all gold ever mined is in central bank vaults, 
where it serves as bullion or world money (Green, 1987, p.120). In times of 
global crisis, as in Germany under Hitler, the rings of married women and 
even Jews‘ teeth have been converted into bullion. Post-war paper and credit 
forms of money represent only a conditional and limited emancipation of 
money from its material basis. To imagine that these will always continue 
adequately to represent value is a fantasy, in comparison with which the 
central banking system remains stubbornly materialist. 

The greatest test of modern currencies this century took place between 
1931 and 1934, when collapse of the Austrian, German, British and US 
banking systems resulted in a 40% rise in the dollar price of gold and a 
doubling in the ratio of the gold index to the index of imported goods. A 
former South African journalist, Lewis Sowden, reported how in the depth 
of the banking crises of the 1930s, ‘all the world’s wealth seemed to be 
gravitating to gold’, while in Johannesburg ‘the floor of the Stock 
Exchange was a turned into a wrestler’s ring’ where ‘the brokers’ men tore 
their coats from each other’s backs (I saw them)’. Sowden relates his own 
empirical experience as a newspaperman of those days to the general world 
conditions of the time: 


Boom ... boom ... When the world was still struggling out of the Great 
Depression ... and Hitler was rallying his gangs of S.S. ... South 
Africa found itself on the sunny side of the street and basked in the new 
warmth and brilliance of its gold production (pp.96-97). 


The merit of Sowden here was to show empirically the truth of Marx’s 
insight into the alternating, mutually opposed credit and money forms of 
value, which displayed themselves in 1931-34 as a living social antithesis. 
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The golden riches flowing from the mines were summed up at the time in 
the journal Spark (reported elsewhere in this issue) as ‘the prosperity of the 
undertaker in a plague’. Frankel noted the ‘extraordinarily rapid expansion of 
the national income after the change in the price of gold’, beginning with 
Britain’s departure from the gold standard in 1931 (1960, p.33). At the same 
time, the ‘warmth and brilliance’ of the gold boom in South Africa, so 
lucrative to capital, brought about the working to death of millions at 
Kolyma in the arctic goldfields of the Soviet Union under Stalin. For over 
20 years, the ‘sunny side of the street’ for gold mining capital in South 
Africa expressed itself within the Soviet Union in these ‘frozen Auschwitzes 
of the North’, in the words of the poet Galanskov, who died in the camps 
(Conquest, 1979, p.214). Here, at the point of gold production, in 
Solzhenitsyn’s phrase, was the ‘pole of cold and cruelty’ of Stalinist 
tyranny as a whole (p.126), which the SACP represented to the gold slaves 
of the Rand as a workers’ paradise. But the relation of gold-mining in South 
Africa to its equivalent under Stalin is the subject of another article. 


Money Today 


There is no reason to think that since that time the money relation has 
ceased to be centrally located in a physical commodity. The advocates of 
sanctions against South African gold production ignore also the history of 
the 1960s, when every world currency crisis expressed itself as a gold crisis 
directed against this or that world currency. Sterling, the dollar, the franc, 
the Deutschemark, each was weighed in the balance at the court of the 
money-commodity and each found wanting. Finally, in August 1971, the 
threat of massive gold withdrawals from the US set against its huge and 
swelling dollar liabilities abroad became too great for the dollar-exchange 
system set up at Bretton Woods in 1944, and the post-war order cracked. 
The fixed ratio of the dollar to gold ended with the ending of the automatic 
right of central banks to exchange dollars for gold at the US Treasury. 
Coming after inflationary funding by the US of its war in Vietnam at the 
expense of dollar-holders abroad, this set in motion further inflationary 
currents in world economy. These were reflected in the oil price rises of 
1973 and 1979, the US inflationary crisis that drove the gold price up to 
$850 an ounce in January 1980, its consequence in the extremely severe 
global recession of the early 1980s, followed by the Reagan state credit 
boom, the speculative share mania on Wall Street and its collapse in 
October 1987. World capitalism has survived the ending of a fixed relation 
of its currencies to gold, just as Britain — when it was the only really 
capitalist country — survived the suspension of cash payments in gold from 
1797 to 1821, arising from its war with France. But the consequences then 
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and now are the same: ‘great currency upheavals’, ‘great depreciation of 
paper money’ and a ‘marked rise in prices’ (Roll, p.191). 

The years 1973-75 were the period of the most serious world financial 
disorder since the 1930s. This included what was ‘almost certainly the 
biggest emergency in British banking this century’ (Reid, 1982, p.vii), with 
major banking failures also in Germany, Italy and the US. It followed the 
inauguration of floating exchange rates and purely managed currencies in 
1973, separated from any formal relation to gold, and was preceded by a far 
smaller expansion of debt-inflated paper values than exists today. The Gold 
Information Centre, based in Geneva, was not wrong in pointing out that 
gold 


. increased in value during the London Stock Market Collapse 
between October 1973 and January 1975, when the Financial Times 
All-Share Index fell by 67% — from 187 to 62, while gilts 
[government and other official bonds] fell to their lowest value since 
records were kept (1986, p.11). 


The conclusion of this organization, funded by the South African gold 
producers, remains valid: ‘Gold is one of the few investments that has 
survived — and even thrived — during times of economic uncertainty ... ’ 

Pillay, Robbins and Hanlon neglect to point out that within the last 15 
years there has already been one major attempt to depress the world gold 
price through official sales of gold, which failed dismally. Between 1976 
and 1979, US Treasury and IMF gold auctions supplied over 25% of all 
gold coming on the market in a ‘drive to demonetize gold’, through official 
sales aimed at reducing the price (Green, 1982, pp.188-90). Yet far from 
falling, the price doubled. The result of this attempt to ‘refuse the whole 
concept of gold as a monetary metal’ was merely that several European 
banks (mainly in West Germany and Switzerland) ‘lapped up the gold’ at 
bargain prices, strengthening their own reserves at the expense of the US. In 
addition, two leading figures of the new Bush administration — Secretary of 
State Baker and Federal Reserve Board chairman Greenspan — came forward 
publicly last year not for less, but for a more formal, central place for gold 
in the international measurement of prices. These are poor omens for a 
campaign relying on official gold sales to depress the price. 

For all that, Robbins anticipates victory for his strategy of attempting to 
turn the market against South African gold production. This follows 
reported agreement of the Italian jewellery manufacturers — under pressure 
of the trade unions — to reduce purchases of SA gold. In 1986, about half 
of all new supplies entering the market went into manufacture of jewellery, 
in which the Italian fabricators are supreme. Jewellery absorbs about one- 
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third of South Africa’s production. However, the Italian manufacturers 
agreed on one condition: that ‘the price remained the same’ (Guardian, 3 
December 1988). This is decisive. The fraction of new supplies going into 
jewellery is in decline, the trade has lost its former major markets in the 
Middle East and the US through adverse economic conditions, the new 
growth market in Japan is met partly by a growing local fabrication, while 
gold jewellery sales tend to fall off sharply in the event of a major rise in 
gold price. ‘The jewellery industry will have to run hard just to stand still’ 
(Green, 1987, p.175). 


Marx, Proudhon, Keynes 


It is a paradoxical truth that the serious bourgeois scholars and practical 
capitalists of South Africa are closer to Marx’s theory of money than the 
self-imagined Marxists, whose theory of money is not that of Marx but 
Proudhon3, From empirical observation in the 1930s, Schumann — a real 
practical capitalist as well as theoretician of the system — developed a 
theory of the antithetical relation of gold production to the general 
production cycle. He stressed that profits and employment were maintained 
and even increased on the South African gold mines during the great 
depression: expression of what he understood as the ‘unique’ place of South 
Africa in the capitalist system, as its decisive gold producer. For Schumann, 
the effect of this central world role of the South African gold production on 
its internal business cycle was ‘distinctly stabilizing’ (p.333). Busschau, a 
former chairman of Gold Fields of South Africa as well as theoretician of 
the system, observed in 1960 that 


Gold as the final means of settling international indebtedness can enter 
through doors which import controls close against against other 
commodities. And hence, from the establishment of the Union, South 
Africa could pay, without undue difficulty, for the capital goods it 
urgently needed to expand its total national production. 


By comparison with the credit-fantasy of the South African left — its 
wishful abolition of the money-role of gold, its theoretical de-thronement of 
gold to a mere average commodity like any other, or an aberration of 
psychology — the past 20 years has amply justified Busschau’s insight. In 
calling for an ‘all-round increase in the official gold prices, including a 
substantial increase in the U.S. dollar price’, and in his expectation of 
‘further credit inflation’ arising out of Keynesian credit expansion which, he 
predicted, ‘simply means another round of trouble’, the South African gold 
producing capitalist proved he understood the system better in its long-range 
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development than his opponents at the centre of world credit production in 
Washington (1950, p.139). 

Marx clearly distinguished the credit system from the money system, and 
commented caustically on psychological theories of gold in relation to 
capital. During his lifetime, Britain and increasingly also the other major 
countries of capitalism were on a gold standard, in which gold served as the 
material of coins in circulation as well as the banking reserve. The 
sovereign passing from hand to hand was a physical commodity possessing 
a substantial value. For Marx, history had made gold above all the material 
of money. He considered that money ‘necessarily crystallizes out’ of the 
transformation of products of labour into commodities. 

In Marx’s view, 


... it was left to M. Proudhon and his school to declare seriously that 
the degradation of money and the exaltation of commodities was the 
essence of socialism and thereby to reduce socialism to an elementary 
misunderstanding of the inevitable correlation existing between 
commodities and money (1971, p.86). 


He ridiculed 


. the craftiness of petty-bourgeois socialism, which wants to 
perpetuate the production of commodities while simultaneously 
abolishing the ‘antagonism between money and commodities’, i.e. 
abolishing money itself, since money only exists in and through this 
antagonism. One might just as well abolish the Pope while leaving 
Catholicism in existence (Capital I, p.181, n.4).. 


Keynes’ critique of gold had something in common with the Proudhonian 
money-schema, though for different ends. J.K.Galbraith has said that if it 
had not been for ‘the whole Keynesian design’, involving state modification 
of the system, ‘capitalism would not have survived’. He pays tribute to 
what Keynes in particular had ‘done to save capitalism’ (Guardian, 15 
October 1988). During and after the great depression of the 1930s Keynes 
sought to hem in, if not eliminate, the money role of gold. His remark that 
gold was ‘a barbarous relic’ (Harris, p.375) is radically at variance with 
Marx’s insight into the necessity of money, grounded in a definite 
commodity, once value forms develop to a certain level. For Marx it is 
capitalist production, in which gold as the material of money has a 
necessary place, that is a barbarous relic. Keynes, and co-thinkers such as 
Joan Robinson, looked forward to a happy age in which capitalism would 
‘kill off the gold mining industry’ (ibid., p.355). Alas, the renaissance of 
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gold mining internationally has seen off bourgeois society’s former 
superstitious faith in Keynes. Yet even Keynes was more critical of gold 
production than is the South African left. 

A theory of money abstracted from commodities is foreign to Marx. It is 
the merit of his theory that he derives money from ordinary mundane 
commodities, as their necessary form of expression. It is one of themselves, 
their equivalent, and only thus is it money. For Marx, money is a special 
kind of commodity, deriving its unique power as monarch from the world of 
commodities from which it arises, rather in the way that civil society gives 
birth to the state. While in various functions money is replaced by a token 
of itself — a process intrinsic to a metallic circulation, as well as paper — 
it is above all through the central banking system that gold retains in full 
its character as money through its functions as measure of value, as store of 
value and as world money. Indeed, all the more is it money par excellence, 
value-for-itself, as Marx analysed for his own day, the more bourgeois 
society over this century has had to ‘economize’ its gold. The division 
between states, reflecting competition on the world market between national 
capitals, reproduces the basic character of the market as a society founded 
upon separate isolated individual producers, each treating the other as alien 
to himself, and establishing their mutual social relations via the mediation 
of things. The view that competition at the level of the world’s central 
banks has come to an end, and that harmony is all, radically misjudges the 
nature of the epoch. 


Inflation and Depression 


In the first half of its history as gold producer to the globe, South Africa 
sent the product of its mines to Britain, as banker to the world. When 
British finance capital lost its supremacy, exhausted by two world wars, the 
gold of South Africa flowed to the new world power of money-dealing 
capital, the United States, which assumed the role vacated by the Bank of 
England. For the past 20 years, beginning with the establishment of the 
‘two-tier’ system for sales of gold in 1968, this financial supremacy of the 
United States as lender of last resort has been breaking down. When fault 
lines of such depth open up in the world economy, it is foolish to imagine 
that transition to a new world axis of money-dealing capital — securely 
grounded in the system — can take place without profound international 
shocks, both economic and political. The barbaric nature of South Africa, to 
which Keynes of course was blind, is expressive of the barbarism of the 
world social form it epitomizes. 

The rise in gold price since 1971 was the second really major rise in price 
of bullion this century. The previous rise of 40% in US gold price in 1933- 
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34 was the outcome of a period not of rising commodity prices but of very 
low prices, reflecting global stagnation of production: the zenith of 
profitability. In the last resort, the immense expansion in gold production 
across the world during the 1980s — with its necessary result, a sharp 
decline in South Africa’s world share — reflects both a response to the 
inflationary 1970s and anticipation of future worldwide recession. At least 
two major countries in world capitalist economy, the US and Britain, are 
likely to enter recession this year. A recent report from the US states: 


The bond markets love a recession. They are already sensing the first 
whiff of a distant storm, 

Fixed-income paper holders in the US can thank the central banks for 
lining up a worldwide deflation ... (Times, 17 October 1988). 


An attempt to predict the major tendencies of 1989, published by the 
Economist at the end of last year, anticipates an ‘impending round of 
financial collapses’ and considers that a ‘downturn in the trade cycle is 
certain some time fairly soon’ (Goldring [ed.], pp.5,97). In light of the 
cycical tendency towards recession, it continues to be true that gold ‘remains 
the only universally accepted medium of exchange ... the lifebelt for all 
seasons, especially the dangerous ones’ (Green, 1987, p.175). 

Malinga, writing in the African Communist last year, noted that the 
dollar had ‘ceased to be the most reliable store of value in the world’ (.p.51) 
{was it ever? more than gold?). He failed to see that this must result in 
expanded production of the physical material of money. State, corporate, 
municipal as well as personal indebtedness in the US has increased all the 
more easily — alongside debt-racking of whole continents, involving 
usurious capital transfer to the richest regions of the globe — since the 
regulator of automatic gold withdrawal by the central banks was ended in 
1971. But that does not make the dollars circulating through the vaults any 
more secure as a paper title. On the contrary, taking rises and falls together, 
the operation of the markets since 1973 under conditions of floating 
exchange rates has confirmed the place of gold as measure of values to the 
system. Alongside rising delirium on the share markets up to the crash of 
October 1987, the gold price in dollars rose like an avenging nemesis. 
Under conditions of accumulating disorders to the system, gold is all the 
more indispensable to it. An immensely expanded credit resting on a 
comparatively tiny point of gold in the central banks makes this relatively 
shrinking metal fraction so much the more important. 

Marx’s theory of money retains its truth today, just as in the long 
depression from 1873 to 1896, when the ‘system was saved’ by the sudden 
outpouring of gold from the South African mines (Kindleberger, p.222), and 
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in the depression of the 1930s when the devaluation of the US dollar ‘had a 
special impact on gold-producing countries’ resulting in ‘expansion in the 
gold industry relative to other industries’ (Friedman and Schwartz, 
pp.467,472). Given the lack of knowledge of Marx’s money theory on the 
part of the South African left, it is important to set this out more fully, 

For Marx, there are periods in which money serves not 


... aS a circulatory medium, as a mere transient agent in the interchange 
of products, but as the individual incarnation of social labour, as the 
independent form of existence of exchange-value, as the universal 
commodity. This contradiction comes to a head in those phases of 
industrial and commercial crises which are known as monetary crises. 
Such a crisis occurs only where the ever-lengthening chain of 
payments, and an artificial system of settling them, has been fully 
developed. Wherever there is a general and extensive disturbance of this 
mechanism, no matter what its cause, money becomes suddenly and 
immediately transformed, from its merely ideal shape of money of 
account, into hard cash. Profane commodities can no longer replace it. 
The use-value of commodities becomes valueless, and their value 
vanishes in the presence of its own independent form. On the eve of the 
crisis, the bourgeois, with the self-sufficiency that springs from 
intoxicating prosperity, declares money to be a vain imagination. 
Commodities alone are money. But now the cry is everywhere: money 
alone is a commmodity! As the hart pants after fresh water, so pants 
his soul after money, the only wealth (Capital J, p.138). 


In this contradiction, native to developed capital, lies the secret of the 
genesis and mature development of modern South Africa: the main world 
producer of money in its physical materiality, over the whole century since 
Marx’s death. In opposition to capital in South Africa, with its racism and 
its state and its indispensable place for a century in relation to the money 
crisis, the sole point of leverage for a thorough-going revolution is its 
living human producer: that is, the collective social labourer, forcibly 
bringing the product of his own labour under his own conscious control. In 
dispensing with Marx’s theory of money, the organisers and apologists of 
the economic boycott of South African goods dispense also with the 
revolutionary role of the proletariat, the producer of those goods: above all, 
the proletariat objectifying its labour in gold. 
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Money and Credit 


By its role as gold producer to the globe, the proletariat of southern Africa 
has possessed a unique but unrecognized significance for the class as a 
whole. Whether through private or state hoards, the labour of all the world 
has in the last resort been measured principally against the gold-digging of 
these proletarians, whose labour three or four kilometres beneath the earth 
counts as direct equivalent to that of all the rest: as the representative of 
social labour per se, as the concrete expression of general abstract 
homogeneous human labour as such. It is this relation of equality with all 
human labour, mediated through its incarnation in gold, that the South 
African proletariat daily and continuously reproduces under the prison form 
of South African social conditions. This prison form is no accident, but the 
necessary expression of world capitalist social relations over the whole 
century, fixed, hypostatized, in the production of its metal reserve. 

The metal reserve as ‘pivot of the entire credit system’ is essential to 
Marx’s theory. A conception of capitalism without a theory of the necessary 
place of the metal reserve is a theory alien and hostile to that of Marx, who 
separates himself at the level of materialist philosophy on this matter from 
the wishful thinking of Proudhon. 


The central bank is the pivot of the credit system. And the metal 
reserve, in turn, is the pivot of the bank. The change-over from the 
credit-system to the monetary system is necessary ... [The] greatest 
sacrifices of real wealth are necessary to maintain the metallic basis in 
a critical moment ... A certain quantity of metal, insignificant 
compared with the total production, is admitted to be the pivotal point 
of the system ... This social existence of wealth therefore assumes the 
aspect of a world beyond, of a thing, matter, commodity, alongside of 
and external to the real elements of social wealth. So long as 
production is in a state of flux this is forgotten. Credit, likewise, a 
social form of wealth, crowds out money and usurps its place. It is 
faith in the social character of production which allows the money-form 
of products to assume the aspect of something that is only evanescent 
and ideal, something merely imaginative. But as soon as credit is 
shaken — and this phase of necessity always appears in the modern 
industrial cycle — all the real wealth is to be actually and suddenly 
transformed into money, into gold and silver — a mad demand, which, 
however, grows necessarily out of the system itself (Capital I/I, 
pp.559-60). 


Four times in this paragraph, Marx stresses the essential, necessary place 
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of the metal reserve — thus suggesting also its production, and its specific 
proletarian producer — as ‘the pivotal point during crises’ (ibid). For Marx, 
a pupil of Hegel’s dialectic, a category that he stresses as necessary is not to 
be excised from his theory by absence of study or a convenient catch-cry. 
The demise of Marx’s method is the sole means permitting so-called 
Marxists to advocate economic boycott of the South African gold producer. 
One has here a prejudice in favour of commodities, in absence of a theory of 
money. 


The special difficulty in grasping money in its fully developed 
character as money — a difficulty which political economy attempts to 
evade by forgetting now one, now another aspect, and by appealing to 
one aspect when confronted by another — is that a social relation, a 
definite relation between individuals, here appears as a metal, a stone, 
as a purely physical, external thing ... [The] fundamental contradiction 
contained in exchange value, and in the social mode of production 
corresponding to it, here emerges in all its purity. We have already 
criticized the attempts made to overcome this contradiction by 
depriving money of its metallic form ... It must by now have become 
entirely clear that this is a piece of foolishness as long as exchange 
value is retained as the basis ... It is equally clear, on the other side, 
that to the degree to which opposition against the ruling relations of 
production grows, and these latter push ever more forcibly to cast off 
their old skin [nowhere more so in the 1980s than in South Africa] — 
to that degree, polemics are directed against metallic money or money 
in general, as the most striking, most contradictory and hardest 
phenomenon which is presented by the system in a palpable form. One 
or another kind of artful tinkering with money is then supposed to 
overcome the contradictions of which money is merely the perceptible 
appearance ... [They] are merely an attack on consequences whose 
causes remain unaffected ... (Grundrisse, pp.23940). 


Marx by contrast derives the concept of capital from that of money, 
which in turn he derives from a concept of commodities, that is, of value. 
The theory of value, and resting on it the theory of surplus-value, derive in 
turn with Marx from a concept of labour, the physical creative activity of 
living human producers. For Marx, in the last resort, the process of 
exploitation — of alienation of labour — ‘appears as a product of labour 
itself, as objectification of its own moments’. The tendency towards its 
relatively increasing impoverishment relative to expanding capital is ‘its 
own product and result’ (Grundrisse, pp.452,451). Thus for Marx, the 
problem presents itself along with its solution, since the chief victim of 
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this relation is its producer, the proletariat, which not merely objectifies 
itself in a manner which is loss to itself but is compelled by these 
conditions to gain control over its own self-production, to produce itself and 
the world in a rational and satisfying way. This is possible, and necessary, 
because all forms of abasement of the proletariat are ultimately the result of 
its own activity, production of self in a self-destructive form which merely 
requires to negate itself in order to turn the whole process right side up. To 
dispense with Marx’s materialist theory of money is to obscure the 
exceptionally direct and uncomplicated role of gold-digging labour as 
revolutionary subject within this process. For Marx, 


... labour which directly produces gold directly reveals a certain 
quantity of gold to be the product of, say, one working day ... Ina 
word, in the direct production of gold, a definite quantity of gold 
directly appears as product and hence as the value, the equivalent, of a 
definite amount of labour time (Grundrisse, p.204). 


It is this directness of form in the production of fundamental categories of 
bourgeois society that Marx stresses when he deals specifically with gold- 
digging labour. Such labour performed by wage-workers ‘directly reveals’ a 
relation between the productive activity of the workers and solid expanded 
value, passing from their own hands into the hands of the capitalist. This 
directness of form involves potentially superior conditions for the coming 
to consciousness of this proletariat, as a class both in and for itself: as 
revolutionary. It is no mere academic nicety when Marx insists that ‘study 
of the precious metals as subjects of the money relations, as incarnations of 
the latter, is therefore by no means a matter lying outside the realm of 
political economy, as Proudhon believes ... ’ (Grundrisse, p.174). 

The vulgarians promoting economic boycott reject Marx’s theory, and his 
whole method, at its heart, pointing to conclusions antagonistic to the 
interests of the proletariat. The actual history of the system reveals the 
centrality of South African gold production to world bourgeois society for 
over a century, exhibiting the essence of capital as coercion of labour — 
while the proponents of economic boycott promote a notion of exploitation 
no different from that of bourgeois moralists. Marx died just too soon to see 
a whole sub-continent organised directly towards production of this pivot of 
the system in its crisis, through which the essence of the system as such 
becomes visible in ‘the most striking and grotesque form of absurd 
contradiction and paradox’ (Capital IIT, p.561). 

The pre-supposition of the sanctions campaign is that world bourgeois 
economy is rational, but that South Africa constitutes its irrational 
appendix. The unity of the two is not grasped, i.e., the character of South 
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Africa as particular representative of the general through its production of 
the universal equivalent. The specific individuality of capital in South 
Africa is missed. Principally, it is the relation of gold production in South 
Africa to the tendency to crisis in the system as a whole that is lost: a 
necessary relation, growing out of the the system itself. 

Just as the British war in South Africa of 1899-1902 was really a war 
against labour — a war directed towards maximum extraction of surplus 
labour from the gold-producing proletarians, through construction of a 
modern, centralized state machinery of coercion, despite all liberal phrases 
— so too the campaign for economic boycott of South African goods 
conceals a hostile relation to the proletariat. Through its mass unionization 
campaign since 1973, through its strike struggles, through its political 
general strikes and above all with the three-week strike of gold and coal 
mine workers of August 1987, the proletariat of South Africa has shown 
itself potentially a contender for power. It has taken a century of gold 
production in South Africa, with its attendant horrors, to bring it vividly 
before the e- the world. Defeated in its trade union battles on the mines 
: _ -- 49 a central interest of capital and its apologists to prevent this 
class from becoming revolutionary. Capital and the boycotters converge, 
though not necessarily for the same reasons. Capital knows what it is 
doing, the boycotters (for the most part) do not. 

The miners’ strike preceded the global stock market collapse by a matter 
of weeks. These workers took up their collective test of strength with 
capital at a moment of acute instability for the system as a whole. If gold 
remains, as Marx argues, ‘the pivotal point during crises’, it is no small 
matter for capital that the subcontinent producing nearly half its annual 
new-mined gold should give birth at such a time to a potentially communist 
proletariat. Precisely this tendency towards a revolutionary overstepping of 
the barrier of capital lies suppressed and hidden in the boycott campaign, 
which has the aim (conscious or otherwise) not of emancipation of the 
proletariat but of making South Africa safe for capital, and equally of 
making capital safe from South Africa, from the threat of a communist and 
revolutionary proletariat. 

It is the international character of capitalism in South Africa that is 
obscured in the sanctions campaign. South Africa’s gold production relates 
to the system at its weakest point: the downturn of the production cycle, 
culminating in the money crisis. At the same time, it is the concretely 
universal role of the South African proletariat that is kept hidden, its 
tendency towards a communist solution to the emancipation-struggle of the 
whole class, to which it relates potentially as a detonator of revolution. The 
South African proletariat, still very far from Marxism, can both trigger off 
and urgently needs revolution elsewhere. Insofar as economic boycott assists 
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in breaking down the numbers of this proletariat outside the gold mines, it 
weakens the specific weight of this class in the society as a whole. 
Indirectly it assists in raising up the political hegemony of the petty 
bourgeoisie, supplementing the efforts of capital to set against the trade 
unions a mass of small proprietors. These, organized now on the basis of 
their own class interests in groups such as the Southern African Black Taxis 
Association and the National Association of Hawkers, and spread 
throughout the country in the so-called ‘informal economy’, constitute the 
only sector to show expansion in the combined recession and inflation 
conditions of the late 1980s. Monitored, nurtured and sustained by the 
think-tanks and foundations of capital, the economic organisation of the 
small proprietors promotes the conscious strategy of capital to find yet 
another mass lever of support among blacks against a potentially 
communist proletariat, grounded in big industry. Thus also the recent 
sermonising by the bourgeoisie under the rubric: ‘Small is beautiful’. 


U.S. and Japan 


The critique now moves to an examination of the goal of the sanctions 
campaign: the goal, not of revolution, but of de-stabilization of capital in 
South Africa, in the interests of a change of form of bourgeois rule. This 
campaign has a number of disparate effects. Firstly, it tends towards de- 
mobilization of the proletariat through reduced production for export of 
various non-gold commodities. Because of the central stabilizing place of 
gold production in South Africa, it is a campaign that is likely to prove 
fruitless even if individual sections of capital are damaged. Secondly, it 
strengthens the position of the most anti-union management through 
transferral of capital from foreign to local hands. Thirdly, it spreads 
illusions within the working class about the benevolent nature of capital, 
whereas the opposite is needed: conscious independence of the workers on 
their own behalf, in relation to all philanthropic schemes. Lastly, but most 
important, trade sanctions provide scope for more intense ideological 
poisoning of the workers of the main capitalist countries, at a time when 
nationalist protectionism is increasingly invoked. 

The advocates of sanctions argue that decline in the number of workers, 
and the corresponding increase in the number of non-producers, is a sacrifice 
worth the price. It might be so, for some. But aside from the immediate 
cost to the workers turned out of work, that is to injure the most basic force 
of revolution in South Africa. The economic foundation to the period of 
uprisings both of 1976 and of 1984-87 was the expansion of capital during 
the 1960s, 1970s and in the early 1980s, involving growing strength of the 
proletariat in production. The confidence imparted to black workers by their 
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increasing indispensability to capital, especially in semi-skilled and even 
skilled jobs, in which a sellers’ market prevailed, communicated itself 
throughout the society, not least to the youth. In this light, the sanctions 
campaign appears as an attempt to negate the revolutionizing side of capital, 
its creation of a proletariat, much in the spirit of the Russian narodniks at 
the end of the last century. For those interested in development of the 
proletarian revolution in South Africa, it is self-contradictory to campaign 
for a reduction in the working class. This can only swell the already vast 
reserve army of unemployed workers acting as a brake on the struggles of 
the employed workers, and as a drag on wages. To campaign for the de- 
industrialization of South Africa is to campaign for its de-proletarianization, 
undermining the social base on which the whole movement against current 
conditions depends. In this, the boycott campaign is directly anti-worker and 
anti-revolutionary, serving to break down the only class that can carry 
through the transformation of Africa. 

At the same time, transferral of capital from foreign into South African 
hands (less open to international working class pressure) represents a 
definite step backwards in freedom of manoeuvre of the workers. Here, too, 
the results of the boycott campaign are contrary to what its supporters 
proclaim. In practice, the effect of sanctions is to complement the anti- 
labour legislation of the state and attacks by capital on the unions, sapping 
the class gains of the period from 1973 to 1987. 

It is in its international consequences, however, that the silly game of 
sanctions is most serviceable for imperialist political ends. It is 
theoretically impermissible to abstract the South African question, and thus 
the sanctions campaign, from decisive movements in world affairs. A major 
determinant in coming years will be the struggle for hegemony now under 
way between Japan and the US, with western Europe joined in the EC as 
third contender. Earlier this century it took two world wars and the 
depression of the 1930s, including defeat of the proletariat by both 
Stalinism and Nazism, for hegemony to be transferred from the collective 
finance capital of London to Wall Street. To imagine that transition to a 
third, new, firmly grounded, bourgeois world hegemonist — the only 
possible basis for a new long-range boom — can proceed outside a series of 
horrors even worse than before, ignores the historical dialectic of capitalism 
as a world system over this century. 

Few in South Africa realise that US economic sanctions were the 
immediate source of general imperialist war in the far east in December 
1940. A recent study by a historian at the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst, reports that in 1941, 


... British Minister of Production Oliver Lyttleton, in a moment of 
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rare candour, admitted that the Japanese had been provoked into 
attacking the Americans at Pearl Harbour. Lyttleton’s observation was 
based on his recognition that economic factors [principally sanctions 
on imports of oil, but also on metals, textiles and foodstuffs] brought 
against Japan by the Allies left the Japanese with no option other than 
to fight ... [It] is generally recognized that economic factors were 
crucial in Japan’s decision to go to war ... (Willmott, p.67). 


Seen in this light, the shift in role towards the proletariat in South Africa 
of the Reverend Leon Sullivan is significant. Sullivan, an influential figure 
in bourgeois black politics in the US, is one of those gentlemen of the 
cloth who seek to persuade the world on the South African question that 
God is on the side of justice, equality, freedom and the US Constitution. In 
1977 and 1984 he played a leading part in drafting the Sullivan Principles 
for US companies producing in South Africa (now called the Statement of 
Principles). Under this code, various concessions at the workplace were won 
in US-owned plants which permitted wider scope for the workers’ struggle 
to develop. The mass uprising of 1984-87, followed by withdrawal of US 
capital or its change of hands (as in the car industry), left Sullivan’s 
Principles floating in the air. Nearly a quarter of all signatories withdrew 
between July 1987 and July 1988 alone (Weekly Mail, 15-22 December 
1988). Sullivan then sought himself another role: from a reformist 
evangelism directed to the workers in South Africa, he has moved to 
threatening a consumer boycott among US blacks against countries 
continuing to trade or produce in South Africa, to the disadvantage of US 
capital that has withdrawn. Improvement in the workers’ material conditions 
of life gives way to the trade war between capitals. Solicitude for the 
workers of southern Africa becomes solicitude for US profits. Reformist 
politics acquires a cutting edge: xenophobia of the declining world power of 
capital. If Sullivan’s Principles operated previously on balance to the 
advantage of the working class in South Africa, in their second coming they 
are aimed squarely at the rising sun of capital, Japan. Their content is global 
imperialist rivalry for sources of profit, raw materials and markets. In this 
chauvinistic agitation, the question of South Africa is introduced as a 
moralistic, higher spiritual, religious cover for the ordinary profane self- 
interest of the US capitalist class. 

The campaign for sanctions against capital in South Africa bears an inner 
relation to this rising tendency towards economic warfare between the 
capitalist powers. Sullivan’s new testament on South Africa is at one with 
the Reverend Jesse Jackson’s wing of the Democratic Party, in its campaign 
against ‘slave labour abroad’ used allegedly to ‘undercut organised labour at 
home’ (Guardian, 29 March 1988). Jackson expresses here the classic social 
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chauvinism of bourgeois society in crisis, aiming to chain workers to their 
‘own’ capitalists by setting them at the throats of workers elsewhere. Social 
nationalism of this kind is sister to the proposed Gephardt Amendment, 
which sought to penalize countries enjoying trade surpluses with the US by 
means of mandatory trade sanctions. Though the amendment failed in 
committee, Section 301 of the 1974 Trade Act was used in 1987 to impose 
sanctions against Japanese semi-conductor importers. A new Omnibus Trade 
Act then became law in mid-1988, empowering the president to impose 
wholesale sanctions against any rival capital proving too successful in the 
US market. The very first act of 1989 was renewed trade war in agricultural 
commodities betwee the US and the EC. This is the political climate in the 
US, in which sanctions legislation on the South African question appears as 
its ethical sublimation. ‘American self-righteousness and xenophobia reach 
their height when tied with US self interest’ (Financial Weekly, 29 
September 1988). 

Paralleled by symptoms of rising xenophobia in Japan, this nationalistic 
virus arises from imperialist competition on the world market in the period 
of downturn in the production cycle, as in the 1930s. The South African 
sanctions campaign has now become a subordinate thread in the context of 
inter-imperialist struggle for mastery on the world market. It is likely that 
the declining world power — the US — will in its own interest seize the 
stick of South African sanctions with which to beat its more vigorous rival, 
Japan. There is no other political context in which general trade sanctions 
by the US against capital in South Africa will be undertaken. The 
promoters of economic sanctions on South Africa thus appear as the 
creature of one arm of world imperialism against another in the battle for 
profit: the classic role of reformist, nationalist and Stalinist politics.* 

US capital first entered South African gold production as a major factor 
seventy years ago, through participation of the Morgan banking interests in 
the flotation of Anglo American Corporation in 1917. At that time, 
‘American’ meant Morgans and ‘Anglo’ meant Rothschilds. The US was 
then in its capitalist ascendancy, as war-creditor to Britain. US moralism on 
the South African question is now principally an expression of its loss of 
world supremacy in banking and the stock exchange, which has passed to 
Japan. In 1987 the top six banks in the world in terms of assets minus 
negative charges were all Japanese (Banker, July 1988)°, Japan was the 
world’s biggest creditor nation, while the biggest of its securities 
companies, Nomura, was worth ‘far more than the market value of all US 
securities firms combined’ (Viner, p.13). In the changed world conditions 
of the 1980s, ‘a handful of Japanese financial institutions has the power to 
ravage the American economy...’ (ibid., p.216). US action against the gold 
producer, South Africa — including its credit strike of August 1985 — 
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conceals the de facto gravitation of the South African gold producer out of 
the US orbit towards the new master of money capital, Japan. 


With trade worth US$4.3 billion, Japan is now Pretoria’s biggest 
partner ... 

Japan’s trade with South Africa was nearly USS$1 billion higher in 
1987 than in 1985 ... 

The US tops the list of countries that have cut trade with South Africa; 
its imports fell by US$965 million in 1985-87 (South, October 1988). 


For the South African bourgeoisie, this realignment of trade towards the 
rising capital under pressure of its declining rival marks a strategic re- 
orientation of its essential interests. 

Relative to the yen as a potential world reserve currency, Japan holds a 
meagre gold reserve. Its post-war rise as an economic power, first in 
industry — producing today 50% of the world’s ships, 25% of its cars, 90% 
of its videos and 40% of its integrated circuits (Walford, 1988, p.55) — was 
financed on the basis of dollar reserves and a very high ratio of debt to 
owned capital, when credit was cheaper than today. A reverse process has 
now taken place, with Japan extending credit abroad in a period of relatively 
high interest rates. Japan is again a net exporter of capital, as in the 1930s, 
only at a qualitatively much higher level. Yet as chief world creditor, 
funding one-third of the US budget deficit, Japan’s official gold holdings 
were only 754 tonnes in 1986, by comparison with 8,150 tonnes in the 
hands of the US (Green, 1987, p.191). Given that international use of the 
yen is being ‘prudently encouraged by the actions of the Japanese 
authorities’ (Roosa, 1986, p.58), the gold reserve at its base can only 
increase, to the advantage of capital in South Africa. A fall on the Japanese 
share market, which rose higher than other major exchanges last year, would 
accelerate not reverse this tendency. In addition, no major capitalist power 
has stronger motive for resisting general trade sanctions. Because of its 
limited natural resources, ‘Japan’s dependence upon exports of its goods and 
its equal and parallel dependence upon imports of food [also raw materials 
and oil], render the nation perpetually vulnerable to trade sanctions’ — far 
more than the US (Viner, p.218). 

The ‘world’s greatest reservoir of liquidity’ (ibid., p.213) is thus least 
likely to participate in sanctions on gold directed against the country that 
remains the greatest reservoir of production of the material of the bank 
reserve. Further, despite the fall in gold price by about 15% (roughly 
$75/oz.) from the end of 1987 to end of 1988, and relatively high 
production costs compared with newer mines in other continents, the 
prospect for the South African gold mines is not more bleak than it 
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appeared on the eve of the great depression in 1929, when there was actual 
net disinvestment and when state and gold mining officials predicted a 
decline in output of between 30 and 48% over the immediate future 
(Mlynarski, 1929, pp. 18-19). Within a few years, however, world financial 
crisis had produced the gold boom, greatly strengthening capital in South 
Africa. 


Towards a Socialist Solidarity Campaign 


In 1986, in the same month as the calls by Denis Healy and the Economist 
for a cut in gold price to bring change in South Africa, a British academic, 
Laurence Harris, noted that the aim of the world central banks — far from 
precipitating a “gold-bust’ — was ‘to ensure that despite the [South African] 
debt-crisis, South Africa’s large economy with its control over gold 
production was not cut off from the Western world’s financial system’. The 
interest of the central banks lay in ensuring that South Africa’s debt crisis 
‘did not put the international financial system at strain’. Harris observed that 
in the long term, 


... even if less profitable than previously, the South African economy 
is such a key element of the West’s international economy that banks 
have a strong interest in regularising its financial position. This finds 
expression particularly in the central banks of the US, UK and 
continental Europe, and among Strategically minded policymakers of 
the major international banks (Harris, pp.810-11,813). 


The sanctions argument rests on ignorance of South Africa’s relation to 
the tendency to crisis in world economy in the present period. If the collapse 
of Franklin National Bank in 1974 threatened a ‘potentially devastating 
collapse’ of the whole US credit system (Melton, 1985, p.160), since its 
liabilities threatened the reserves of the state rescue agency — the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) — it is the credit of the US state 
itself that is now to be tested. On the day after the global stock market crash 
in October 1987, world economy was saved from collapse only through a 
further massive state inflation of credit in the US.® With the bank failures 
and savings and loans failures of 1987/88, and a ratio of interest payments 
to earnings in its industrial base of over 50 percent (Economist, 24 
September 1988), it is the ‘almost complete, unquestioning confidence’ 
(Melton, ibid.) of US and international financial capital in the FDIC that 
stands between accumulating financial disorders and a really serious 
collapse. In opposition to the solid wealth dug out of South Africa, the 
financial legacy of the 1980s in the US is state nationalization of a growing 
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debt, with rising interest paid in a depreciating dollar. These are not 
conditions for global financial stability. The consequences must be directly 
favourable to gold production, in South Africa and elsewhere. 

Contrary to the monetary illusion of emancipation through economic 
sanctions, by courtesy of world capital, the interest of the proletariat in 
southern Africa requires that the burden of capital be taken off its back by 
socialist revolution in the decisive money centres of the globe: in Japan, the 
United States and western Europe. That is the only sanction that can 
seriously assist it. However, specific acts of solidarity, directed towards 
determinate goals, striking definite instruments of oppression from the 
oppressor’s hand, are by contrast to a general economic boycott fully 
realisable. The object here, however, is strictly concrete and limited, aimed 
towards building up — not breaking down — the strategic and tactical 
position of the proletariat as a class. In such concrete, limited and particular 
actions of solidarity, the unity of the proletariat as the universal class can be 
brought forward as a conscious process in such a way that the power of the 
workers within southern Africa is strengthened, not weakened. What is 
needed is action by the working class abroad, in consultation with workers’ 
organizations in South Africa, aimed at forcing specific improvements in 
the workers’ conditions of battle. 

Preparation should be made towards international class action against the 
British Tyre and Rubber Company (BTR), demanding recognition of the 
metalworkers’ union NUMSA, release of its general secretary Mayekiso, 
reinstatement of the sacked workers at the BTR Sarmcol plant at Howick, 
compensation for the victimized workers and their families (see ‘Body 
Count Natal’ in this issue) and satisfaction of the workers’ wage demands. 
This is both more feasible than a campaign of sanctions on gold and would 
directly strengthen the proletariat. Every effort should be made to put into 
the workers’ hands those elements of enlightenment, and organization that 
the state — supported by the international of capital — deprives them of. A 
similar campaign requires to be developed against Consolidated Gold Fields, 
through its world-wide interests in the road construction corporation, ARC. 
This should aim at improvements in the working and living conditions of 
the workers in ConsGold’s South African mines, among the most despotic 
of all in their administration. Practical international action is needed 
urgently to save the lives of mineworkers such as Dilizintaba Nomnganga, 
on death row for their part in the class battles on the mines. Workers should 
stop all trade with South Africa in material for military and police purposes. 
In place of the ANC/SACP/AAM strategy of economic sanctions plus 
political negotiations directed towards a settlement with capital, a socialist 
strategy would strengthen the workers for a revolution against capital. 

In contrast to the mirage of victory through economic sanctions, the 
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proletariat of South Africa requires above all, clarity. It is a long way from 
being theoretically equipped to make the revolution it requires. 
Emancipation can be achieved only by the working class itself: but this 
demands a genuine enlightenment, as well as class organization, both 
national and international. The sanctions campaign is a misleading folly. As 
a barrier to consciousness and to organization, it must be rejected. 


NOTES 


1. Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865), French socialist writer. A biography 
sympathetic to his ideas is by Hyams (1979). 

2. Minorco’s £2.9 billion takeover bid for Consolidated Gold Fields in 
September 1988 was to secure ‘Anglo’s getaway vehicle come the revolution on 
the Rand’ (Financial Weekly, 29 September 1988). The AAM’s plea to Mrs 
Thatcher’s minister, Lord Young, and ConsGold’s plea to President Reagan 
employed the same argument: that Minorco’s bid should be rejected, on grounds 
of the strategic defence interest of the imperialist state (Guardian, 11 October 
1988. FT, 6 October 1988). It was a representative of ConsGold interests, 
Michael Fuller-Good, who declared at the height of the miners’ strike in 1987 
that blacks were intellectually incapable of competing with whites, and that the 
migrant labour system existed because blacks preferred it (Observer, 9 August 
1987). 

3. The pioneer study attempting to understand modern South Africa through a 
serious reading of Marx’s Capital is by Williams (1975). This study involves 
major problems of theory, some of which are referred to by Clarke (1978). 
However these along with the merits of the work — outstanding in comparison 
with what preceded it — have so far remained unexplored at the level of serious 
critique by the South African left. The conception against which Williams 
developed his argument (the SACP theory of ‘colonialism of a special type’, as 
advanced by Harold Wolpe) has still not found a defender adequate to Williams, 
who establishes that ‘the real barrier to capitalist development in South Africa is 
none other than capital itself ...’ (p.28). 

4. As far back as April 1984, the Interim Committee of the IMF expressed 
‘profound concern over the growth of protectionist practices’ (quoted in Roosa 
[1986], p.52). Recently the press reported: ‘Brussels and Washington tussle on 
brink of all-out trade war’ (Guardian, 23 November 1988). In December the 
Montreal conference of the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) ended 
in disarray. 

5. Only one US bank in 1987 came within the top 30 globally (Citicorp, in 
8th place), as against 18 Japanese banks (Banker, July 1988). The US banks had 
been severely hit by large provisions against non-payment of debt and by 
depreciation of the dollar. 

6. Batra (1988) writes of the global crash of October 1987 as ‘merely a 
preliminary tremor, a mild preview of a greater upheaval yet to come’ — indeed, 
a ‘mini-crash’. He recalls: ‘Whenever times are tumultous, people turn to gold’ 
(pp.12, 161). 
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Faculty of Social Sciences, 

Adam Smith Buildings, 
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SPARK AND THE ‘RED NUN’ 
Baruch Hirson 


Spark — A Revolutionary Journal 


From June 1935, through August 1939, the journal Spark was sold in the 
streets of Cape Town. This mimeographed paper, directed to workers and 
intellectuals, was the most advanced left-wing publication of the time in 
South Africa. It carried a mix of international surveys from the pen of Leon 
Trotsky and his followers, and discussion of events in South Africa. 
Informed by readings of Marx and Engels, local events were subjected to 
critical analysis. There were appraisals of the state of the economy, the 
nature of the working class, the calling of the All African Convention to 
meet the threat of Cape African disenfranchisement, and the Indian and 
Coloured organizations of Natal and the Cape. 

Spark was edited and produced by the Workers Party of South Africa 
(WPSA) and although the existence of that organization and its paper are 
barely remembered today, they had an impact at the time that transcended the 
boundaries of the small group in Cape Town. Some of its adherents 
emerged later inside the Non-European Unity Movement, but by that time 
they had moved far from the original programme of this pioneer Trotskyist 
movement. Copies of Spark are not easily available today, and we reprint 
two articles in this issue. 

It is possible to reproduce articles from Spark, but retrieving information 
about the members of the Workers Party is more difficult. Their names are 
forgotten by most, and even where they are known, they remain shadowy 
figures. Some came from eastern Europe and brought with them the 
traditions of Marxism, others were South Africans who rebelled against the 
accepted values of an oppressive society. Precisely what led this band of 
socialists to the Workers Party is largely unknown, but in discovering their 
stories it is possible to trace part of the intellectual and social history of 
those that came together to build a Marxist group. 

The story of Clare Goodlatte, editor of Spark, is remarkable in many 
ways. Until the age of 54 years she led a sheltered existence as teacher, nun, 
and principal of a teachers’ training college. Thereafter, Goodlatte moved 
through a succession of liberal bodies before joining a socialist group in her 
late 60s. Her reading of socialist literature before this is unknown, and there 
is no indication that she had read Marxist literature before the early 1930s. 
Yet, Goodlatte emerged as the editor of Spark, associated herself with the 
writings of revolutionaries, and was respected as one of the foremost 
members of the WPSA. There are few indications of what led her to this 
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position, but quite obviously she reacted to oppression and the devastating 
poverty experienced in the depression of 1929-31. These posed questions, 
the answers to which took her to increasingly radical groups. Her story fits 
strangely into the pages of our journal but needs to be told as an example of 
the forces that push even mildly liberal people into radical movements. 


Clare Goodlatte, Teacher 


In May 1942 in an obituary in the journal Education, Helena Olendorf 
remarked on the three phases in the life of a much beloved teacher: 


On April 23rd [1942] there died at Woodstock the woman known to 
thousands of past students at the Grahamstown Training College as Sister 
Clare, or more commonly, more affectionately, as Clarie. To her 
neighbours, to the Woodstock Ratepayer’s Association, she was Miss 
Goodlatte; to her Communist friends of later years, she was Comrade 
Goodlatte.' 


Clare Goodlatte was a member of the Anglo-Catholic Community of 
Resurrection in the 1890s, rose to become principal of the Teachers’ 
Training College in Grahamstown in 1904, and retired (as required) in 1920, 
at the age of 54. She moved to a cottage in Woodstock, close to Cape 
Town’s poverty-stricken District Six, leaving gown and God behind. 

She joined and became secretary of the Woodstock Ratepayers’ 
Association (WRA), and worked for the betterment of the suburb, before 
resigning in mid-1931 to become secretary of the Cape Town Joint Council 
of Europeans and Bantu, and the Non-Racial Franchise Association.” In 
1934 she joined the Independent Labour Party, and went with the group into 
the Lenin Club and the Workers Party of South Africa. 

The personality of Clare Goodlatte must account for part of the move 
from cloister to revolutionary, but her conversion was also a measure of the 
discontent felt by many people in South Africa in the late 1920s. A section 
of the white intelligentsia, small as it was, reacted against the strident 
racism of Hertzog’s cry of Swart Gevaar (Black Menace) during the 1929 
general election. When the country’s economy slumped in the depression, 
and people (black and white) were starving, ratepayer’s grievances, 
seemingly urgent in the mid-1920s, paled into insignificance. Nevertheless, 
Goodlatte’s new radicalism as she approached the age of seventy, when most 
people retire to the periphery of political life, was unusual and makes her 
unique in the annals of the revolutionary movement. 

Goodlatte was born in Ireland on 4 December 1866, was educated in 
London, and proceeded to St Andrews in Scotland to take the LL.A [the 
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Associate, but not Bachelor, of Laws] in 1885, and her teacher’s diploma at 
the University of Cambridge in 1886.7 She had advanced almost as far as 
possible in an era in which women had few openings in higher education, 
and when ordinary degrees were not open to them in Great Britain. 

Goodlatte left for the Cape Colony, and her first teaching post was in 
Port Elizabeth. She then moved to Grahamstown to join the staff of St 
Peter’s School [for girls]. While there she met Mother Cecile and under her 
influence joined the Community of the Resurrection. Together they 
organized the Grahamstown Training College for women, and there she 
stayed, first as assistant, and then as principal. She travelled to Scotland in 
1898-1900, where she took a Froebel course in primary education. On her 
return in October 1900, in the middle of the war, she was appointed vice- 
principal responsible for teacher training. 

For twenty-six years Clare Goodlatte remained at the College, sixteen of 
them as principal, and during that period she directed the course of 
development of the College. There was nothing to suggest any 
unhappiness, and if there were inner tensions they appeared only in the 
comments by colleagues that she would be remembered by her students for 
‘her way with them — so Irish in her vehement denunciation of what 
seemed to her to deserve it, yet so appreciative of real effort, and so 
motherly over sufferers in body or in mind.’ 

The few quotations from Goodlatte’s editorials in the College magazine 
suggests a rare compassion for the less talented. This included the 
withdrawal of the College team from the local Girls’ Tennis Tournament 
(after winning three times in six years) because the sport had become ‘a toil 
for skilled champions’ and afforded little space to the unskilled. 

If she had doubts during her years as a teacher — either about schooling 
or religion — she left no records. All that the College magazine said was: 


That on her retirement she should separate herself so completely from the 
Order to which she had belonged and from the place for which she had 
done so much was a very great grief to the many who loved her here ... 


The only sign that she might break from the order was not understood at 
the time. On her retirement the staff and students gave her a cheque for 
-£280 as a farewell gift. She had never had so large a sum in her life, yet 
she donated the money to the College to purchase three school shields and 
six original South African paintings. The College magazine of 1975 said 
only that ‘She had done her work to the best of her ability and asked for no 
other reward.” The act could also be interpreted as a wish to start a new life 
unencumbered by association with life in the College. 
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Retirement 


Goodlatte’s abandoned religion on retirement and moved to one of the 
poorest Cape Town quarters, but much of her thinking must remain 
conjecture until 1925. Then, in letters to John George Chapman, a one-time 
pupil, she expressed some of her views, and sent or informed him of articles 
she had written for the press. These provide some information on her life 
and her expanding ideas.* 

The first letter was written in March 1905 in response to Chapman’s 
congratulations on her appointment as principal. The correspondence 
resumed in 1925 and extends through 1940. Much of the writing was about 
daily events, including copious thanks for fruit sent by Chapman from his 
farm; of books read, and reviews written; of articles submitted to the Cape 
Times or other newspapers; and on persons that Goodlatte met. She wrote 
about the severe droughts that affected South Africa, her delight at first 
taking an air trip, and surprisingly for a person who moved to increasingly 
radical stances, about the British royal family. Some of these topics 
appeared again in her newspaper articles, and these included items on the 
countryside, some written in humorous terms that stood in stark contrast to 
her ‘campaigning’ articles, whether against the menace of smoke in 
Woodstock, or against the government for its treatment of the working 
class. 

Goodlatte’s early letters were non-political. She mentioned visits to the 
theatre; spoke of books she had to review (including a book on birth 
control); and wrote disparagingly of the Jewish intellectual: 


too critical for happiness, too ‘superior’ to be comfy, and too fond of 
frowsting indoors, in floods of talk, to be quite wholesome ... little 
meannesses the minute business comes in. A great race, but somehow 
not quite lovable (12 May 1925). 


In 1924 Goodlatte was elected secretary of the Woodstock and Salt River 
Ratepayer’s Association. Such bodies were not known for their radicalism, 
except when issues affected the wealthier section of the community — but 
this was Goodlatte’s main stamping ground through the 1920s, providing 
experience in local government. On 2 July 1925 she wrote to Chapman 
about the ‘unrestricted factory smoke, which is blotting out the landscape’, 
enclosed her article about it in the Cape Times, and said she would write a 
leader, if allowed, for the paper. Next, she took up the ‘poisonous stench’ 
from a fish meal factory, appeared in court against the company (5 March 
1927), and was involved in a tussle with the railway administration over a 
site for a pavilion and swimming pool. 
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The Journalist 


Goodlatte declined an invitation to join the Natal Mercury staff, because she 
was ‘too old to begin a new career of hustle and howls, and besides I have 
my niche in Woodstock.’ She became an assistant editor of the Cape Times 
and wrote leaders, book reviews, a report on the Prince of Wales visit, and 
articles on ‘Women who earn’, on ‘Public holidays’, on ‘Kirstenbosch 
{garden] walks’, and so on. Yet, despite the publicity given to the British 
seamen’s strike that closed the Cape Town docks for nearly two months in 
1925, and the press publicity on the riots in the Bloemfontein location, 
Goodlatte said not a word to Chapman on these larger matters. 

Her views were still those of white South Africa, naive and superior. On 
25 January 1926 she wrote about the Indians in South Africa, then facing 
the threat of forced repatriation: 


Iam really puzzled about the Indians. They are certainly not good citizens 
from a health point of view, and their little shops are a nuisance, and they 
are unreceptive mentally. Yet we did get them out — the lowest class — 
for our own convenience! We are reaping what we (or our fathers) have 
sown and we find it a noxious crop. But it is hard to see the right course. 
Smuts has preserved an unbroken silence; but I suppose we shall shortly 
have a big speech from him. 


Yet, on 29 March Goodlatte was stirred to write a 5,000 word article 
critical of the government’s ‘Native Policy’, and the Colour Bar Bill. She 
saw no possibility of it being printed in South Africa, and sought a British 
journal. She referred to her ‘wild Irish views’, and thought that Tielman 
Roos [Minister of Justice] would deport her if he ever saw it. However, 
neither of the papers to which it was sent, the /9th Century and the 
Manchester Guardian, accepted it. 

Then came agitation from the Nationalists for a South African flag, and 
Goodlatte’s letter of 10 June 1926 showed how far she would still have to 
travel before she could be said to have adopted socialism as a political creed: 


I foresee that all the papers mean to serve up ‘Flag’ for breakfast, dinner 
and tea, for months to come. I am not interested in flags, but I hope the 
British will hold out for Union Jack, because our Dutch extremists are 
getting too voracious. The more the patient Britisher gives, the more they 
grab and go on grabbing. After 25 years of conciliating them and 
endeavouring to atone for thé Boer War by unwearying and magnanimous 
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penitence, I feel I want to perceive in them a few traces of a corresponding 
nobility of soul and endeavour! 


Goodlatte found the British section ‘cowardly’, and said she believed that 
the Nationalists represented ‘white S. African feeling and outlook more 
really than SAP [South African Party].’ She predicted that members of the 
SAP would join the Nationalists in increasing numbers and that the latter 
would stay in power for as far as she could foresee. ‘I think it means a long 
set-back, and probably, in the long run and in the far future, the final 
downfall of white South Africa, but I think it does represent the majority of 
white South Africans’ (5 March 1927). 

In 1927 she described two incidents in which she was confronted by 
destitute persons. In May she was approached in the street by a ‘neatly 
dressed white woman’ who was penniless and hungry and a few months later 
confronted a coloured burglar in her home who claimed he had no means of 
earning money, and then fled. Goodlatte had never faced such difficulties 
herself, although she said she had witnessed poverty in London streets in the 
1890s. A few months later she was impressed by some railway men. She 
had entered into talks with the Railway administration over the purchase of 
land for the WRA, to no avail. But she did meet some of the artisans, she 
wrote (8 February 1928) and they informed her that ‘they are worn out by 
heavy overtime, continued for months on end, because there is such a 
shortage of skilled and experienced men.’ 

In March 1928 her article ‘South Africa: Glimpses and Comments’ 
appeared in Contemporary Review, (London, Vol 133, No.747). This was a 
rewrite of her previous article, and still gave no indication of the socialist 
views she was to espouse later — although at the time several British 
journals had found it too radical for publication. Using anecdotal material 
drawn from South African experiences she criticized the prevailing white 
racism, and even the reluctance to shake hands with blacks by persons of 
‘liberal’ sympathies. All whites, she wrote, deliberately or unknowingly 
helped maintain the subjugation of ‘dark-skinned folk ... and the dreary 
result is a growing bulk of complicated repressive legislation and a bristling 
array of religious, social, administrative and economic puzzles.’ Goodlatte 
decried talk of a ‘black menace’, or calls to ‘stem the tide of Native 
domination’ as laughable: 


He is not accused of having in any way actually offended. His existence is 
his offence. It does not enter his head to wish to dominate us. It certainly 
would not be within his power for many centuries to come. The only 
‘menace’ is his presence in moderately increasing numbers. The only 
‘problem’ is that he too must eat and in some sort be clothed, and 
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therefore room must be found for him on the land or in urban 
industries...We are afraid of him, but we cannot do without him. Our 
products need buyers; but we do not pay him a wage that enables him to 
buy. 


There were two fears that dominated the land, she wrote: the economic 
fear (which was a mutual suspicion of other ethnic groups) and the fear of 
miscegenation, which nobody, black or white, desired. She continued: 


It seems absurd at this stage of human endeavour to be labouring the 
point that the way of prosperity for any land lies through the lifting up of 
the whole population. It cannot be attained by pulling up with one hand 
feeble white folk who are sinking, if at the same time we harshly push 
down with the other hand vigorous black folk who are rising. If we were 
not blinded by fear, we whites would set ourselves steadily and rationally 
to do justice to all ... 


Goodlatte wanted an end of ‘little-mindedness and greed and fear’ and called 
for ‘faith in the future of humanity, faith in life’s destinies, faith that this 
world of ours is indeed part of a cosmos, not a chaos.’ 


The Move to Liberalism 


Despite her encounters with poor whites, and then the large scale 
unemployment of the great depression, Goodlatte retained a faith that justice 
would prevail. But this was to change as she came into contact with (white) 
trade unionists, and joined the liberal body known as the Joint Council of 
Europeans and Natives. In her letter of 6 July 1930 Goodlatte wrote: 


I have joined the European and Bantu Joint Council, and the Non-Racial 
Franchise Association, as a token of sympathy and goodwill, more than 
as able to help much. Last night I heard Barton speak very firmly on the 
value of the vote, and he owned quite frankly that it was no matter of 
party politics because the rank and file of the SAP, if left to themselves, 
would unite with Nats to take away the Native Franchise in the Cape, and 
of course keep them out of it in the north, 

Old Jagger had started the subscriptions to the Non-Racial Franchise 
Association with £100, and made a fine speech on it last January ... I 
understand better now his attitude in regard to wages, and so on, since I 
have come to close quarters with the ‘Trades Unions’ and ‘Labour men’, 
not to mention the poor whites. 
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In fact, Goodlatte had written an article in the Cape Times, which 
appeared on 16 December 1929, highlighting the plight of the piece-work 
labourer who was paid by the day, and received nothing on public holidays. 
She had shown, after talks with working class wives, that the average 
weekly wage of £2.8s. allowed the skimpiest of food and accommodation, 
but made no provision for clothes, illness, or any other extras. She also said 
that the Coloured labourer’s family was in an even more desperate position 
on the going rate of 28-35s. per week. At the time Goodlatte had no contact 
with Africans, and could not comment on their position. 

Within a year Goodlatte wrote to say that she had been appointed assistant 
secretary (6 May 1931) and then secretary (19 May) of the Joint Council. 
She resigned from the WRA, and now wrote on new issues: on 6 May she 
spoke of her revulsion at Coloureds ‘being made to feel outcasts in their 
own city’, and of the distressing news she had heard about Italy under 
Mussolini. What she did not write about was the influence on her thinking 
by socialists she met in the Joint Council. There she worked with David 
Schrire (later associated with members of the Workers Party), and Julius 
Lewin (a Fabian) who told me that Goodlatte was a remarkable woman for 
whom he had the greatest admiration, and said he believed he had given her 
the first book on socialism she had read, Harold Laski’s Communism. 

Goodlatte was engrossed in the work of the Joint Council, and in reply to 
criticism from Chapman she wrote on 5 May 1931: 


I like your calling my nice Joint Council of Europeans and Bantu an 
extremist group! Why, the extremists are bored and exasperated by our 
prosy and moderate point of view. Extremists, whether White or Black, 
give us a wide berth. The Cape Town City Council finds us quite useful 
in explaining things to the Natives and persuading them to distinguish 
between facts and suspicions. They regard us as, on the whole, reasonable 
and helpful. 


Goodlatte wrote warmly of articles on economics written for the press by 
Professor Hutt (a ‘liberal’ or race questions, but otherwise conservative). but 
events in South Africa moved her to increasingly critical positions. On 10 
September 1931 she wrote sceptically about the government’s calling of a 
conference of the large municipalities to discuss the urgent issue of 
unemployment. As the ‘cure [was] to replace coloured and native unskilled 
labour by white ditto, I don’t see that we will be much forrader.’ 

Ultimately, her work with the Joint Council demonstrated that petitions 
and deputations bore little fruit. In 1933, at the request of the Johannesburg 
Joint Council, she met Oswald Pirow, Minister of Railways, to request that 
African railway worker’s wages, cut during the depression, be restored in 
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line with that of white workers. He refused, on the grounds that the wages 
of Africans had not been cut their scale of pay had been altered! 


The Socialist 


From December 1932 Goodlatte wrote in her letters of local strikes, and it 
was at this stage that she met Manuel Lopes, a founding member of the 
Communist Party who had resigned and joined the Labour Party. Lopes 
helped launch the Independent Labour Party in Cape Town, and Goodlatte 
joined the group. On 24 August 1933, after a long delay, she said she had 
not written earlier because of the many meetings she had attended, and these 
together with her other occupations ‘make a formidable total for a person of 
my years.’ She continued: 


I have joined the Independent Labour Party at the time of the May 
elections — it is the Socialist wing, a daughter of the English Party of 
the same name and policy. Here, the movement is only three years old; I 
had not known of it, but joined up directly the election campaign brought 
it to my knowledge. I am a socialist by nature, and now in old age I have 
the joy of being in the thick of socialists — the intellectual crowd of 
University education and sound theoretical knowledge and also (much 
nearer and dearer to me, though I like them all) the manual workers, 
skilled and unskilled, European, Coloured and Native. I have been made 
General Secretary of the Party, which is very tiny, but growing as a result 
of the election fight and, I suppose, of the attractive force of socialism. 


The ILP had four branches and three more were being formed. However, ‘I 
cannot imagine any country further from Socialism than our South Africa, 
but it is good to be at constructive work again and my heart is in it.’ She 
added at the end of a long letter that their numbers were few, and most dare 
not declare themselves for fear of victimization, or because they felt that 
human nature could not rise to the claims of socialism. Goodlatte was still 
in the Joint Council, but doubted whether she would be allowed to remain 
long. Its leaders believed in Smuts ‘with a pathetic devotion’. She wrote 
about government directives on labour [known as the ‘civilized labour 
policy’] and the consignment of thousands of blacks to the ranks of the 
unemployed, and in this she found that men like Hofmeyer, whom she had 
once praised, ‘lacked moral courage and determination’. 

She now wrote increasingly of her interest in socialism. She was 
distressed by the deportation of Jews from Germany and recommended John 
Strachey’s book The Menace of Fascism. She also suggested that Chapman 
read a book on Russia by Maurice Hindus [presumably Humanity 
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Uprooted). 
The Revolutionary 


On 6 September 1934 Goodlatte said that she had broken ‘finally and 
fiercely’ with the Cape Times, because it had grown more and more 
reactionary since the Nationalist-SAP coalition. There had been a change of 
tone as well as content, and she could not condone the vulgar insolence of 
the articles written on ‘The Workers’ Way of Life’. Her other 
announcement, made with little explanation, was even more significant. 
She had joined, and ‘felt at home’ in, the Lenin Club. 

Sometime in 1933 or 1934 several small groups in Cape Town, many 
consisting of members expelled from the Communist Party or its associated 
bodies, joined together to found the Lenin Club. These included the ILP (of 
which Goodlatte was secretary), the Linker Kring (Left Circle) composed of 
Jews who had been expelled from the Gezerd (Gezelshaft fur Land) which 
advocated the formation of an autonomous Jewish state in the USSR. There 
do not seem to be records of early supporters of the Club, but among those 
who remained were Y. Burlak and M.N. Averbuch, the leaders of the 
factions that emerged; Joe Pick, a foundation member of the CPSA; Paul 
Kosten, an American sailor with relatives in South Africa, who jumped 
ship in Cape Town in 1931 and joined the ILP; Charlie and H. van 
Gelderen, Harry, David and Betty Lunn and Joe Urdang. 

Academics and students of the University of Cape Town were attracted to 
its monthly meetings. Some belonged to a social group at the University 
centered on Lancelot Hogben, the Professor of Biology, who later achieved 
world acclaim for his book Mathematics for the Millions.® Others in this 
circle included Benjamin Farrington (author of Head and Hand in Ancient 
Greece), Frederick Bodmer (who wrote The Loom of Language), the 
psychologist J.G. Taylor and his wife Dora, and David Schrire. Hogben was 
not associated with the Club; Farrington presented at least one paper, but 
did not join. Others, including Bodmer and the Taylors joined, and so too 
did George Sacks who later returned to the CPSA and helped launch the 
Guardian. 

The Club attracted Coloured and African thinkers, some of whom were to 
become leaders of the Non-European Unity Movement, including I.B. 
Tabata, S. Jayiya, Goolam Gool, Jane Gool, Arthur Davids, and J. Beyers, 
who had returned from a visit to Moscow and left the CPSA, disillusioned 
in what he had seen in Moscow. The one organization in which members of 
the Club were active was a Coloured Unemployed League which drew large 
crowds, but collapsed amidst criticisms of gross inefficiency. Thereafter, 
open activities were limited to Club meetings, the production of leaflets, 
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some street theatre, and according to Goodlatte (17 November 1934) the 
holding of weekly street meetings — in Castle Street outside the GPO. 

The Lenin Club issued a May Day Manifesto in 1934, in which it noted 
the quiescence of the socialist movement in South Africa, and called for: 


... a new Revolutionary International, a new Revolutionary Workers’ 
Party, a party which will be true to the best traditions of Marx and Lenin 
and their achievements in the October Revolution, a party which will ... 
win the confidence of the workers and the oppressed masses of South 
Africa. 


Members of the Club claimed adherence to the ideas of Lenin and 
Trotsky, and criticized recent events in the USSR — a subject that occupied 
much of their time — and the Comintern’s slogan calling for a ‘Black 
Republic’. Such a slogan, they wrote, ignored all class differences in South 
Africa, separated white from black workers, and provided a false appraisal of 
the tasks that awaited the revolutionary movement. Their discussions led 
them to believe that a socialist programme for South Africa had to be 
reformulated, and that it rested on them to provide fresh answers for South 
Africa. 

Inevitably the group was divided, but there are no available records of 
their discussions, and I have an incomplete picture of the issues involved.’ 
There were differences on events in Europe and on possible developments 
inside South Africa. Joe Urdang (but not the others) remembered differences 
on events inside France, and disagreement on whether the Trotskyists should 
have entered a French centrist group. But three issues divided the groups 
irreparably. The minority group that left the Lenin Club to form the 
Workers Party, and set up the Spartacist Club, claimed that the central 
problem facing the African population was the land question. This was ‘the 
alpha and the omega’ of the struggle in South Africa, and the WP put their 
stress on the rural situation. The Communist League (later the Fourth 
International Organization of South Africa — FIOSA) denied the centrality 
of the land question, and claimed that revolutionaries had to concentrate on 
organizing the urban proletariat — black and white. The WP also believed 
that all revolutionary activity should be clandestine, and that open work 
should be done under cover of other organizations. This was vehemently 
denied by the League. Finally, the League claimed that in the coming world 
war, the Afrikaners (as a people) would be anti-imperialist, and that sections 
could work with the left against foreign control. 

The minority was led by Burlak, and among his supporters were the 
Taylors, Bodmer, Jayiya and Tabata, Kosten and Goodlatte, in the newly 
formed WPSA, but there is no information on the split in the letters to 
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Chapman — partly because Goodlatte would not have written about such 
matters to a non-member, and also because of Chapman’s antipathy to 
socialism. On 2 September 1935 she said: “I should love to send you a copy 
of our little Spark ... But it would annoy, although it would give you a deal 
of solid information’. Nevertheless, as a reflection of her new enthusiasm 
she also included a comment on the Cape Federation of Trades backing the 
stevedore’s union ‘in their refusal to load meat here for the Italian army. Of 
course it will be loaded somehow and somewhere, but the protest is good, 
and it is time that fatty-degenerated Federation showed a spark of fighting 
life.’ 

The Communist League issued the Workers Voice, an infrequent paper 
with little theory and no indication of practical activities. The WPSA 
claimed to be a mainly educational group, but it had lost much of its 
periphery when it withdrew from the Lenin Club, and remained a small 
group. Some members of the WPSA attended sessions of the newly formed 
All African Convention in 1935 and 1936, in the wake of the government’s 
‘Native Bills’, and were critical of its proceedings and its leadership. Articles 
by participants appeared in Spark and will be reprinted in a later issue of 
Searchlight South Africa. 

Goodlatte was now preoccupied with producing the journal. She did much 
of the typing, and also translated material from the French (3 December 
1935): 


We shall print as soon as we get a reserve fund in hand, but printing will 
cost four times as much and we can’t afford it just yet. Meanwhile we 
work like Trojans to get it all stencilled and run off and fastened together 
— not to mention the articles themselves which mean a good bit of 
knowledge and hard work (ibid). 


Spark included articles on the history of working class struggles in South 
Africa, and the article on the 1922 general strike drew a rebuke from 
Chapman, with a claim that the men were mere riff-raff. In her answer of 1 
February 1936, she said that he had not understood the importance of the 
struggle, and that Smuts, by bringing in the troops had understood the 
challenge to his government. Goodlatte also said that Club members were 
writing a history of the working-class movement that was long overdue. 
She continued: 


I am still amazed by the length, and width, and depth of learning that the 
lifelong followers in the workers’ movement possess. They have to 
survey the whole field of history from Britain to China and Japan and on 
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to America. It is anew book opened. And remember some (indeed many) 
great and learned men have written in it. 


The letter was long, and indicated a hardening in attitudes. For the first 
time Goodlatte criticized Chapman, saying: ‘frankly, I have always deplored 
your tone of contempt, of antagonism, towards your labourers’. And 
looking to the future said: 


Perhaps in days to come, we shall have progressed so far and fast, that all 
will have a fuller life — whether in work of head and hand — and the 
opportunity to develop all powers and gifts to the utmost. Let’s look 
forward to it. For I cannot tolerate a system where so many youngsters, 
white and non-white, never get a decent start in life. I must fight for 
something better — else why live at all? 


The letter ended on a conciliatory note: ‘Goodbye — forgive my 
enthusiasm, or, better, share it. Perhaps you do.’ This was the last long 
letter to Chapman. There were two more in 1936, and December letters in 
1938, 1939, and 1940. The letter of 1938 spoke of her despair at the 
maniacal outburst against Jews in Germany, and in 1940, Goodlatte said 
that she saw no signs of South Africa growing up — it was difficult she 
confided, to induce people to think seriously. More than that, she was tired. 

In all her letters Goodlatte alluded only occasionally to illness. She had 
been afflicted by gout since 1925 or earlier, and doctors had not prescribed 
medicines to help her. She was determined not to give in to the pains, or 
the difficulties in walking — and she did not moan. If there were other 
maladies, they found no place in her letters, and she was determined to carry 
out the projects that had been placed in her hands. Otherwise, as she said, 
‘why live at all?’ However, Clare Goodlatte was tired, and when Spark 
stopped publication in 1939, she was relieved of work she could no longer 
continue. 

It is not certain when Goodlatte was appointed editor of Spark, either 
alone or with Paul Kosten, nor is it certain which articles she wrote, 
because only those written by Trotsky or US Trotskyists were signed. But 
whatever her role, she identified wholly with what was printed — and in the 
process rejected the ideas of Hutt, Strachey and Hindus, and others once so 
highly commended. The approach of the paper was so obviously different 
from that of Clare Goodlatte’s sentiments in the letters to Chapman, that 
they represent a quantum jump in her appraisal of the world. How very 
different her views had become from the time she commended the work of 
Hutt can be seen in a short extract from the first issue of Spark in March 
1935: 
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Accompanying the world depression and the disintegration of markets, the 
international financial crisis which brought about unprecedented gold 
prices has thereby led to the recent boom on the Rand. Increased 
goldmining activity with its stimulus to secondary industry, building 
etc., has produced an appreciable acceleration of industrial tempo, and this 
is hailed by bourgeois economists and politicians as ‘returning 
prosperity’. 

This ‘prosperity’, founded as it is upon international crisis and collapse, 
is the prosperity of undertakers in the plaguc ... 


We reprint two articles from Spark in this issue, partly because they 
deserve reprinting in their own right, and also because they provide 
examples of the work in which she became involved. 


References 
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6. Members of the Joint Councils had started compiling ‘budgets’ of black 
families, in line with Booth and Rowntree in Britain, to press for the 
introduction of minimum wage packets. 

7. See Eddie and Win Roux, Rebel Pity, Penguin, 1972, Chs 7, 8. During 
1975-7 I spoke with Paul Kosten, Charlie van Gelderen, and Joe Urdang, and 
was told of some of the issues discussed at the time. The information differed on 
central issues, and I have checked against written documents where they exist, 
but quite obviously new information might require alterations to this account. 


SELECTIONS FROM SPARK 


THE WORKERS PARTY OF SOUTH AFRICA 
(Editorial: Vol.1, No.1, March 1935) 


The man in the street, when he looks at the world in general and compares 
it with this country, will most probably come to the conclusion that he is 
living in a paradise. Sheltered from all the storms that are raging in Europe, 
now here, now there, from the nightmare of war with its battlefields, air- 
attacks, gas-attacks, nightmares of revolution with its uprisings, general 
strikes, unemployed hunger-marchers, South Africa to his way of thinking 
is extremely lucky. ‘A stable economic order, sound finance, honest 
administration’, unlimited treasure in its gold mines, in its cheap and 
submissive labour: what more could Capitalism ask for? And he is 
convinced that Capitalism is the best possible system and that South Africa 
is going to remain a paradise for ever. We might very well leave this 
conventional fool in his fool’s paradise were it not for the worker who 
unfortunately is being influenced by this conventional view, is losing faith 
in the working-class movement and is becoming unwittingly, a supporter of 
Capitalism. 

History seems to pass on without leaving any trace of effect upon South 
Africa, upon the psychology of the people, upon their outlook. And this 
applies not only to the upholders of Capitalism, the upper and middle 
classes, but to the subjected and exploited as well. In spite of the lessons of 
the last three and four decades, the utter failure of the policy of reforms and 
gradualism, of British Labourism and Fabianism in the political field, and 
of class collaboration of Trade Unionism on British lines in the economic 
field of the Labour Movement: in spite of the lessons of the post-war 
period, on the one hand the successful Russian Revolution, which liberated 
the working class and poor peasantry from Capitalist exploitation and 
national oppression, and on the other hand, the general crisis of Capitalism, 
as a result of the resistance of Social Democracy to the revolutionary 
change, the advent of Fascism in a number of countries and a growth of the 
disease in almost every country, a last effort of rotting Capitalism to save 
itself by any means in spite of the terrific crisis which is now in its sixth 
year, a crisis which has revealed the rottenness and vileness of the system in 
its wholesale destruction of commodities, while people are starving for lack 
of them, which has revealed the inability of Capitalism to control the 
productive forces, has revealed its anarchy and inner contradictions in spite 
of the terrible misery inflicted on the working and oppressed masses, the 
lowering of their standard of living, the ‘speed-up’ methods, ‘the chronic 
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unemployment and repression, conditions crying out for a revolutionary 
change, in spite of all this, Marxism has so far not succeeded in getting a 
firm foothold in the working-class of the English-speaking countries, and 
the great bulk of workers in South Africa, are either unaware of their 
historic role as the only progressive class in society, or they are indifferent, 
or they still entertain illusions concerning Democracy, Education, and a 
peaceful and gradual ‘growing into socialism’ by way of reforms. 

Why is it? How can we account for it, and explain it? It is certain that a 
correct answer to this question is of vital importance to the working-class 
movement of South Africa as a whole, and in particular to the Workers 
Party of South Africa. For history has proved beyond any doubt that only 
revolutionary Marxism can bring victory to the working and oppressed 
people, and that all the distortions — Revisionism, Menshevism, 
Economism, Austro-Marxism — can end only in disaster. No middle way is 
possible. Either the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, or the dictatorship of the 
Bourgeoisie, that is, Fascism, war, barbarism, destruction. 

In the first place it must be admitted that the objective conditions were 
not very favourable for a revolutionary movement. Here in South Africa, 
Capitalism has succeeded, more completely perhaps than elsewhere, in 
dividing the working-class, using in full the strong racial prejudices. It was 
not only skilled against unskilled, higher paid against lower paid, as in 
other countries, but it was also White against Black. The miserable wage (if 
it can be called a wage) paid the unskilled, to the Native, and the tremendous 
profits and super-profits derived from the enormous exploitation, made it 
possible for Capitalism here to bribe the skilled worker, the white worker, 
with a higher wage, a much higher standard of living, than in the countries 
of Europe. The white worker has as a general rule become an aristocrat of 
labour, and by ceaseless capitalist propaganda carried on by the Church, the 
Press, the Schools, and ‘public opinion’, has been kept separate, 
economically, culturally, and socially, from his black fellow-worker. 
Indirectly he has become the supporter of Capitalism, the supporter of 
Segregation, the supporter of the Colour Bar. And here we find the objective 
conditions for such a strange phenomenon as the South African Labour 
Party, which even among so-called Labour Parties, has no equal in its slave 
driver’s policy and programme. 

The Native worker, usually a worker only of the first generation, coming 
from the Reserve or the Kraal, backward, downtrodden, uneducated, could 
not at once shake off his tribal way of life, his barbaric naivety, and his 
suspicion of the white man, whom he could not imagine in any other role 
than that of an oppressor. Marxism was too much for him as a start. 

And yet it would be wrong to assume that the failure lay in the objective 
conditions only. There are two historical facts which would refute such an 
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assumption. First, the Russian Revolution, and secondly, the temporary 
successes of Marxism in South Africa during the years 1920-1926. 

Those who have studied the history of the revolutionary movement in 
Russia can easily see that many of the objective drawbacks of South Africa 
existed in pre-revolutionary Russia: backwardness, illiteracy, divisions on 
racial grounds. Yet all this, though it had far-reaching results after the 
Revolution, did not prevent the Revolution, because there was a 
revolutionary Marxist Party which knew how to fight against those 
obstacles and remove them from the revolutionary path. 

The other encouraging fact which cannot be denied was the formation and 
growth of the Communist Party of South Africa. Those who read the old 
issues of The Bolshevik and The Bolshevist', those who know the great 
amount of propaganda and educational work done by the Communist Party 
of that time, who have studied the formation and successful development of 
the I.C.U., the strikes of 1921 and 1922,? and the slow penetration of the 
wall of racial prejudice, must admit that the failure has not been the result 
of objective conditions only, but of subjective weaknesses as well. The 
mere fact that the leaders of the Marxist Movement in South Africa were 
mostly foreigners was a serious drawback. Both the white workers and the 
intelligentsia looked upon it as a foreign movement and stood aloof. Trying 
to force the pace and unable to perceive the psychological factor in the racial 
cleavage, the Communist leaders antagonized the two sections to an even 
greater degree. 

There were besides many blunders and mistakes on the part of the 
leadership. The role of the intelligentsia was not well understood and thus a 
useful ally was neglected. And then came the big change. The zigzag policy 
of Stalinism in the Comintern, the policy of breaking with the existing 
Trade Unions and building up separate revolutionary Red Trade Unions, the 
fatal slogan of ‘A Native Republic’, the theories of the Third Period, of 
Social Fascism, of the United Front From Below Only? — all these could 
not but have most disastrous effects on the revolutionary movement. The 
best elements of the Party, those who were trying to raise a critical voice, 
were expelled, driven away, branded as counter-revolutionary. In a short time 
the Communist party was reduced to ruins. The degeneration of the small 
Communist Party of South Africa was merely a part, on a small scale, of 
the greater degeneration of the entire Communist International. The more 
the various Communist Parties of the world followed out the dictates of the 
Comintern, the more impotent, sectarian, and useless they became. 
“National Bolshevism’ broke the revolutionary vanguard of the proletariat. 
The need for a new International became imperative. 

But this was not all. In their blunders and ukases they managed to 
compromise the very name ‘Communist’, just as the Social Democrats did 
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with the name ‘Socialist’. Because of this, and in order to escape possible 
confusion, and to avoid placing a handicap on the new Party from the start, 
we have had to drop the name originally chosen, ‘The Communist League’ 
and to adopt instead a new name THE WORKERS PARTY OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


Notes by Editor 

1. Presumably 1920 (the black miners’ stike), and 1922 (the white miners’ 
strike). 

2. This seems to be a mistake. I have found no file of the Bolshevist and there 
is no reference to this title in any history of the CPSA. The editor(s) undoubtedly 
meant the /nternational 

3. The Comintern declared in the late 1920s that in the coming years, called 
the ‘Third Period’, world capitalism would be in crisis, and the objective 
conditions for its overthrow had arrived. Communists were instructed to set up 
revolutionary red trade unions and break with reformist bodies. All those 
belonging to groups outside the official communist parties were dubbed ‘social 
fascists’, and alliances with leaders of such movements were forbidden. Instead, 
the communist parties were told to participate only in united fronts with rank 
and filers — a mistaken tactic which proved to be a complete failure. In South 
Africa, despite the opposition of S.P. Bunting, the CPSA was instructed to 
campaign under the slogan of a Native Republic. This led to the near collapse of 
the party. 

4. After the split in the Lenin Club, the majority adopted the name 
‘Communist League of South Africa’, and the minority became the Workers Party 
of South Africa. It is not certain whether Spark No.1 appeared before or after the 
split. The above editorial resembles the May Day manifesto of the Lenin Club in 
1934. I have only found two copies of the Communist League paper, Workers 
Voice, Vol.1, No.3, October 1935, and Vol.1, No.6, February 1936. 


* * * * * 


THE TWO NATIVE BILLS 
Editorial: Vol.1, No.3, May-June 1935 


“Whoever consoles the slave instead of arousing him to revolt against slavery 
aids the slaveholder’ (Feuerbach) 
The Union Parliament, or rather the Select Committee of both Houses, has 
presented the country for its 25 years jubilee with two Native Bills. And 
without doubt these Bills can justly be considered the crowning work of 25 
years of repressive legislation. 
To the revolutionary Marxists, who have followed the so-called Native 
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policy of the Union Government since the famous Botha’s Natives Land 
Act (which even the bourgeoisie calls the Act to keep the Natives out of the 
land), and who saw in their true perspective the Black Manifesto and the 
Smithfield speeches of our true Christian guardian, this crowning work, The 
Natives Parliamentary Representation Bill and The Native Trust and Land 
Bill, will cause no surprise. For at least we know that the oppressed classes 
and races can expect no justice from British Imperialism or from Colonial 
Capitalism, The crimes of both have no limit. 

The publication of these Bills has been a shock to some archaic liberals 
of the Victorian school, or to humanitarian or Unitarian fools, who believe, 
or at least pretend to believe in the ultimate victory of ‘democracy’ — 
bourgeois ‘democracy’. The shock is so great that they — who are the first 
to protest against the setting fire by a white brute to a Native hut, or such 
cases as the inhumanly blinded Sabatini, and similar minor brutalities of the 
white man’s Christian rule — they have been plunged under a cold douche 
and can do no more than gasp. We may leave them to themselves until they 
recover and regain their power of speech. Those whom we have in mind, 
with whom we are preoccupied, are the Native town worker and the Native 
intellectual, who unfortunately are still listening to the missionaries, to the 
liberals, to the Professor Brookses and Jabavus, and are still centring their 
hopes in their King, in English liberal tradition, and so on. And they, the 
Brookses, the Jabavus, the Ballingers, the Marquards, who are the 
disappointed, the shocked, who are consoling the Native, they are the 
enemies of the Native. 

We are not disappointed, we are not shocked. British Imperialism, British 
finance capital, is everywhere the same, true to itself, in India, in China, in 
Egypt, in South Africa.To expect from them an improvement in the lot of 
the oppressed people, oppressed economically, culturally, nationally and 
socially, is just as idiotic as to expect money from an octopus! Like the 
octopus it has but one function — to suck, suck, suck. The colonial people 
are its defenceless prey. True, even the octopus must sometime leave its 
prey, when it has to fight another octopus or some other deadly enemy. 
Then the British octopus had to fight the slave-driving Dutch sharks, then 
indeed they gave concessions to the Bantu and the Coloured. Then they gave 
them sham-equality and liberty; they gave them the vote. But that time has 
passed. The robbers have come to terms and now we have this delicious 
cake of Fusion. Those who have noted our spoken and written words for the 
last two years can well remember our analysis of this beautiful cake and our 
forecast how it will be used against the oppressed and workers of this 
country. All those [re]sounding fanfares, those solemn phrases, that 
decorative sweetness (‘burying the hatchet’, forgetting ‘the lifelong strife’ 
and establishing ‘peace and unity in South Africa for the welfare and benefit 
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of all’) could deceive only simpletons of the Ballinger type, who are now 
counting up the number of Englishmen and Dutchmen respectively in the 
Select Committee, and asking: Where is English liberalism gone? We said 
at the time: The robbers have come to terms, not in order to give 
concessions to the workers, not in order to improve the lot of the Bantu 
workers and peasants, but to attack them, to exploit them more extensively 
and intensively, and to take away from them the remnants of such political 
rights as the subjected classes had succeeded in wresting from them in the 
years when the robbers were at loggerheads. 

The driving force for Fusion were (i) the division of the spoils, cheap and 
ever cheaper labour, the real source of the ruling classes’ profits, and their 
power and luxury; and (ii) the elimination of competition for this cheap 
labour. 

For these reasons British Imperialism dropped its liberal cloak, which had 
fulfilled so useful a purpose in the past, giving Britain a hold on the 
imagination of the Bantu and Coloured (England the true friend of Native, 
devotion to Queen Victoria, to the Union Jack, etc.); and surely the liberal 
readers of the Cape Times must have wept in silence over this change of 
front, while they studied in editorial columns the shameless defence of the 
Representation Bill, and when they read there that overseas critics of South 
African Native Policy ‘will today find themselves astonished at the 
generally liberal nature of the proposals’; and that a ‘really honest attempt 
has been made upon liberal lines to enable them to work out their destiny 
under the white man’s guidance in fuller and freer measure than ever before’. 
All this about a Bill which deprives the Native of the vote! However deeply 
we may compassionate such liberals as the Rev.R. Balmforth, Mr.Wm. 
Ballinger, Mr.L. Marquard, or Sir James Rose-Innes, in their shocked grief, 
we must rejoice that British Imperialism has come out at last in its true 
colours. For it is the mind of the Bantu millions that concerns us, and their 
old illusion of British Imperialism, and their faith in that illusion, still 
cloud their consciousness and prevent their awakening. It is for us to see 
that this illusion is destroyed. 

For the same reason South African Capitalism has had to drop the dream 
of Independence. In the hope of realizing another dream, the dream of 
Segregation, they have had to drop the first. When there comes a 
competition between sentiment and profit, capitalism always chooses profit. 
Botha, Smuts, and now Hertzog have all had to tread the same road. This 
month we have seen Hertzog in the suite of British Imperialism at the 
Jubilee celebrations in London! The Empire is now his greatest ideal! How 
many fighters of the old Republics must have mourned in their homesteads 
over this final triumph of British Imperialism! And however we may pity 
the relics of bygone days, with its Stofbergs and its van der Merwes, we 
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must nevertheless learn for ourselves the revolutionary lesson. We must 
realize that the hopes for a revolutionary fight of South African Capitalism 
versus British Imperialism has no longer any foundation — it is a thing of 
the past. We have to deal with a united enemy, with Imperialism- 
Capitalism. 

But leaving aside for the moment the advantages and disadvantages arising 
from these two points for the revolutionary movement, we turn again to 
Fusion. We have said that as a result of Fusion we have now a first blow 
— these two Bills. Others will follow. That means that these Bills would 
have been impossible without fusion. It is common knowledge that since 
1925 Gen. Hertzog has tried hard to deprive the Natives in the Cape of their 
franchise. His efforts were unsuccessful, because the necessary two-thirds 
majority could not be obtained. But now, suddenly, “the old passions have 
lost their intensity’, the atmosphere has essentially ‘changed’, and with 
good feeling, with give and take’. Coalition and Fusion have done the rest, 
and, ‘as a revival of the old passions would break up the government, the 
Bills are likely to reach the Statute Book’. Thus it is clear that this was the 
pre-arranged price for Fusion, that the voting in the Select Committee was a 
farce, for ‘a revival of the old passions would break up the government’. 

In this way Segregation, the dream of the African slave-drivers, is 
realized. The ‘Master and Servant’ division of Piet Retief a hundred years 
ago is again alive. The Native as the hewer of wood and drawer of water 
came back to life in the Civilized Labour Policy of the entire Fusion 
government. A white South Africa! The Native is not considered a part of 
the population of South Africa. He is an alien, a leper, who must be 
segregated. Nay, more. According to Smuts he is not even a human being. 
“The Native in South Africa is the most enduring animal’, said Gen. Smuts 
to a non-European audience in U.S.A. a few years ago. A man may well rub 
his eyes and wonder whether he is living in 1935 or 1835. In South Africa 
the clock is put back. 

Yet it would be a big mistake to put the whole blame on the shoulders of 
the Dutch, or on the Northern Provinces of the Union. Was not the 
initiation in this policy taken by the Cape in 1894 when the Glen Grey Act 
was passed? And near about that time, in 1892, were not restrictions and 
qualifications put upon the franchise in order to make the Native vote 
ineffective? After that it was only necessary to remove those restrictions 
from the European franchise, and, behold! there you had the political 
segregation line. Then the women’s franchise for Europeans only made the 
Native vote so feeble as to be practically worthless. 

Yet even this nominal franchise of the Cape Native was a thorn in the 
flesh for the European ruling classes. And now the largest part and the most 
productive part of the population is deprived of any political right or shadow 
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of right. In this policy British Imperialism shows its real face. 

Of course our Liberals and Fabians, ‘friends’ of the non-European, will 
set to work to console the disfranchised with the plan of Native 
Representative Councils, and a new Bunga, though even the Jingo press 
calls this merely a ‘sop’. Or they may bring up the Land Bill by way of a 
consolation. For consolation is the political task and function of these 
‘friends’ in capitalist society. And who is not a friend of the Native 
nowadays? Every exploiter, every bloodsucker, every rogue, every hireling, 
speaks of ‘trusteeship’ and the welfare of the Natives. Land for the Native to 
be bought with funds appropriated by a parliament made up of mineowners 
and landowners and their servants! What a mockery! What a joke! Just listen 
to what they themselves say. 

‘The success of this scheme (Native Trust and Land Bill) remain to be 
seen when it comes into operation, but generally speaking what we want to 
do in the country is to keep down Native over-population and not to give 
them more breeding ground’ (Mr Justice Simpson). 

Or again, read the proceedings in Parliament concerning the Vaal-Hartz 
scheme, and you will see how the legislators give land to the Natives, that 
is, how they rob them of even the miserable little share of land that they 
still have. 

In this dark hour for the Natives, we consider it most injurious to console 
them, or to soften the blow with fine phrases about morality and justice, 
with loose promises and large hopes. Moreover, reminders that no nation 
that oppresses other peoples can itself be free, are by themselves sufficient. 
It is very necessary to add that liberation can be achieved not by 
submission, but only by fighting. Imperialism and Capitalism are doomed. 
But they will not die a natural death. They must be overthrown by a 
Revolution. The Revolution is a matter of life and death for all the opp- 
ressed, workers and toilers. If the Bantu workers and intellectuals, if the 
Coloured (who are next in the order of repression), if the white and Indian 
workers and Intellectuals, will realize that only if the International 
Revolutionary movement of the working class, only if the realization of the 
teachings of Marx, Lenin, Trotsky, only in a South African and a World 
October-Revolution, lies our hope and salvation. If this blow will open the 
eyes of the Bantu workers and peasants, and free them from illusions, if the 
blow will bring us nearer together, South and North, black and white, then 
the disfranchisement of the Bantu may turn out to be a blessing, a temp— 
orary loss which will be followed by a real economic and national liberation 
of the Bantu from ALL oppression. For only the Revolution, only the 
over—throw of Imperialism-Capitalism can bring full liberty, full equality to 
all inhabitants of this country, of whom the Bantu form the greatest 
component part. 


Document 
ZEPHANIA MOTHOPENG 


[We have been given the following document, together with an 
introductory account. When this was received there was no news of an 
impending release, although it was known that Mothopeng was grievously 
ill. Part of the document tells the story of Mothopeng's life, and we only 
regret that it is so short. However, there is much in the document with 
which we disagree, in its philosophy and outlook, in its political and 
economic perspectives, and other problems. But we print it, because 
Mothopeng has played his part in the South African struggle, and his 
account should be known. We have been told that other papers or 
organizations have refused to print this document, including the Pan 
Africanist Congress (PAC), of which Mothopeng is President]. 


Zephania (Zeph) Mothopeng was sentenced to 15-years jail on 26 June 
1979, for trying to overthrow the government. He was 66 years old. 

He was in solitary confinement for about sixteen months before being 
brought to court. His trial, which lasted for 18 months, was held in the 
small town of Bethal, several hours’ drive from Johannesburg. He and 
sixteen others were found guilty of ‘terrorist activities’ and furthering the 
aims and activities of the banned PAC. He was charged with having 
recruited and sent men out of the country for military training and with 
having instigated unrest in the township of Kagiso, near Krugersdorp, on 17 
June 1976, the day after the start of the youth revolt in Soweto. 

The state accused Mothopeng of having begun an underground 
organization of the PAC in 1964 while serving an earlier jail sentence on 
Robben Island. 

The PAC central committee elected him President at a meeting in 
Tanzania in August 1986. 

Shortly before being imprisoned in 1979, Mothopeng wrote this account 
of his life and of his political beliefs and hopes. The document was brought 
out of jail. 


* * OK OK KK 


I was born in September 1913 in the district of Vrede in the Free State. I 
was baptized as a child in the Anglican Church in the same district where I 
was born. I attended my primary school at St Mary’s Primary School, 
Daggakraal, in the district of Amersfoort, Transvaal, ironically about fifty 
miles from Bethal. It was the home of my parents where they lived until 
they died. It was where my grandfather had bought land under a freehold 
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scheme arranged by P. ka I Seme, who was then their lawyer (and an early 
leader in the black struggle). 

I passed standard six at St Bedes and St Chad’s College, Ladysmith, 
Natal, an Anglican Training College. I had my high school education at St 
Peter’s Secondary School, Rosettenville, Johannesburg, under the Anglican 
Community of the Resurrection, from 1933 until 1937 when I passed 
matriculation examinations. I was an assistant prefect at St Peter’s for two 
years. 

I trained as a teacher at Adams College, Natal, where I was one of the first 
students to study for a post-matric teacher’s diploma. I passed Teacher 
Training Certificate in 1940. I was elected chairman of the student body in 
my last year. In 1946 I passed BA (by correspondence) at the University of 
South Africa, Unisa, while I was teaching at Orlando High School from 
January 1941. I taught at Orlando High School for about thirteen years. I 
taught Maths and Physical science. 

I conducted the senior school choir for all these years. My choir won all 
competitions in which it participated. In 1947 Orlando School choir was 
chosen to sing to King George VI. I conducted it at Orlando Communal 
Hall when the King and his royal entourage visited Orlando during their tour 
of South Africa. I was one of the founders and first chairman of the 
Johannesburg Bantu Musical Festival in 1946 which enjoyed the 
sponsorship of the Johannesburg City Council. 

In 1950 I was elected president of the Transvaal African Teachers’ 
Association. In 1951 my executive embarked on concerted campaigning 
against the Eiselen Report on Bantu Education by way of extensive 
pamphleteering by using our clandestine pamphlets such as The Voice and 
Education for Change and of course the teacher’s magazine, The Good 
Shepherd. 

By these pamphlets we succeeded in influencing the teachers to such an 
extent that in June 1952 the teachers at the TATA conference in Witbank 
passed a resolution rejecting Bantu Education in toto and they pledged 
themselves to work for its complete destruction and thereafter to restore free 
and universal education to the Africans. It is a resolution which the teachers 
never reversed up to this day. Those who continued teaching in Bantu 
schools did so under protest. This resulted in the dismissal of three members 
of my executive by the Transvaal Native Education Department: the 
president, the general secretary and the editor of The Good Shepherd. I was 
the president, Professor Ezekiel Mphahlele, who is an outstanding author, 
was the general secretary, and Mr Isaac Matlare, who is now a lawyer in 
Lesotho, was the editor. 

Since then I abandoned teaching and decided to devote all my energy to 
work politically to achieve the total rejection of Bantu Education and to 
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attain the overthrow of white domination in Azania. 

I joined the African National Congress Youth League in 1943 and from 
1954 I became one of the members of the Africanists in the ANC. We were 
against the influence of the whites in the ANC and we also contended that it 
was not militant enough. In 1958 when we broke away from the ANC I 
was elected to the working committee of the Africanists which was to 
prepare for the inauguration of a new organization. I was entrusted with the 
drawing up of the draft constitution which was presented for approval at the 
inaugural meeting of the PAC. It was adopted with minor amendments. 

I acted as chairman at the inaugural conference of the Pan-Africanist 
Congress on the 16th April 1959 at Orlando Communal Hall where Mr 
Mangaliso Robert Sobukwe was elected the president of the organization 
and I was elected as one of the members of the National Working 
Committee. 

The National Working Committee of which the president was the 
chairman was responsible to plan and to direct the PAC anti-pass campaign 
of the 21st March 1960 which resulted in the police killing many Africans 
in Sharpeville and Vanderbijlpark, and Langa and Nyanga in Cape Town, 
and the biggest demonstration to the Parliament building in Cape Town led 
by Mr Philip Kgosana. 

The objective of the anti-pass campaign was to achieve human dignity. 
The pass laws assail in a most degrading manner the dignity of the black 
man in that they restrict his freedom of movement and he is expected to 
produce this slave document on demand to any policeman at any time and 
anywhere. 

Black people suffer daily humiliation which they receive at the pass 
offices where these iniquitous laws are administered. During this campaign 
the effectiveness of mass action was patently demonstrated in that as a result 
of this concerted positive action the then Commissioner of Police, Major- 
General Rademeyer, was compelled to suspend temporarily the operation of 
these iniquitous laws. 

During this campaign I was arrested and sentenced to two years. I was 
charged jointly with PAC National Executive members including the 
President Sobukwe and National Secretary Potlako Leballo. I was arrested 
again in March 1963 for furthering PAC activities (the organization was 
banned in April 1960). I was kept under arrest until the end of July 1963 
when my case was withdrawn and I was immediately arrested and detained at 
Randfontein Police Station and Pretoria Prison. [An added note states that 
during this time, Mothopeng was tortured: a canvas bag was put over his 
until he was close to suffocation: he was also given electric shocks] 

I was sentenced in May 1964 for three years for being a member and 
furthering PAC activities. I served the sentence on Robben Island. There 
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were many riots which took place due to PAC activities during 1962-63 at 
Kingwilliamstown, Paarl near Cape Town and in Johannesburg. 

When I was discharged from prison in 1967 I was taken to Qwaqwa and 
banned for two years. I remained in Qwaqwa for about six months and was 
allowed to return to my home in Johannesburg. In 1969 my banning order 
was renewed for another two years. So I was under banning orders for four 
years. 

In my present trial I was detained in August 1976. At the time of my 
arrest I was employed as a director of the Urban Resource Centre, a 
voluntary community organization. It conducted many programmes in 
Kagiso Township, Krugersdorp, among others adult education, community 
bulk buying, youth organization. It had a training centre at St Ausgar’s, 
Roodepoort, which trained people in some skills and arts and crafts. It had 
study centres at Soweto, Thembisa, Natalspruit, Sebokeng and Evaton. I 
have been studying a Bachelor of Commerce degree at Unisa. 

All the campaigns which PAC embarked upon flow from the resolution 
of the National General Conference of the 19th December 1959 at Orlando 
Communal Hall which stated that the organization must embark upon 
positive action to free African people from domination. This action was to 
be based on an unfolding programme which had to be executed relentlessly 
until total liberation and freedom were achieved. 

Our struggle for freedom since 1960 has made great strides. In 1960 the 
boundaries of freedom were as far away north as Ghana. Today they have 
reached our borders. We share common borders with free countries such as 
Botswana and Mozambique. 

The superstructure of white domination based on apartheid has cracked to 
its foundation. Apartheid as a philosophy has collapsed and it is in complete 
disarray. The black people have discovered the potency of their power — 
mass action, and from now they will employ it with devastating effect. 

As the doors of prison lock us in, this time our spirits are very high 
because we realize that victory is in sight and freedom is on our threshold. 
We are fully aware that the oppressors are confronted with formidable 
onslaughts from every angle. Their economy is foundering upon the rocks 
despite the repeated assurances of its recovery. The cost of living is 
escalating at an unprecedented rate, there is alarming unemployment and 
thousands of workers are thrown out of their employment. Scarcity of oil is 
inflicting havoc on our economy. The housing shortage is mounting while 
rentals are shooting high into the sky. The ordinary man is baffled and 
buffeted in every direction. In such a situation can total economic collapse 
be far? Our education is in a shambles, it is hopelessly in need of finance. 
Indeed one perceives deeply an imminent mass upheaval resulting from this 
economic collapse. 
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The African people have acquired a complete self-reliance and accepted the 
principle of fashioning their own destiny and evolving their own ideology 
and method of liberation based on their own experience emanating from the 
objective conditions of Africa. 

The youth of our land are determined to work and sacrifice for our freedom 
based on one man one vote which is the only sure way to guarantee human 
rights, liberty and dignity, the only way to banish permanently and 
irrevocably racial discrimination, economic exploitation, social degradation 
and poverty in our country. 

Our land is faced with armed onslaught on our borders which is fast 
creeping in our country. The white youth of the land are posted on the 
borders to try to stop the inevitable. It is indeed a fruitless exercise. These 
young men should be employed to provide wealth instead of being engaged 
in this wasteful venture. 

The black people of this land are striving to establish a new social order 
which will guarantee their rights to equitable distribution of wealth in a 
society in which there will be no exploitation of one man by another, a 
society which will protect the wealth and raw material of Africa from being 
exploited and exported outside the continent for the benefit of international 
capital, a society which will guarantee full employment and education for 
all. 

We grant no one the right to balkanize our country Azania. We claim the 
right to manage our affairs in Azania without impairment. It is in this just 
society which we are striving to establish where justice will be attained and 
meted out, otherwise justice becomes a sham and mirage as it is 
unfortunately the case in our country at present. 

We approach prison with full certainty that freedom is at hand. In this we 
are supported by the knowledge that thousands and thousands of the black 
people in the country are working hard and are willing to sacrifice 
everything to achieve it. We will soon be walking out of bondage into free 
Azania in which the above objectives shall have been accomplished and put 
into practice. 

PS: An African is any (black) person who is committed to an African 
destiny and who finds himself oppressed by the oppressive laws and policies 
of this land, directly and indirectly by virtue of being dispossessed or 
displaced as a result of imperialism, colonialism and neo-colonialism. 


[The Sowetan, 14 December 1988, printed an interview with Zeph 
Mothopeng in which he offered a revised definition of an African. Mr 
Mothopeng no longer insists that only black persons are so designated. Eds] 
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